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mTRODUCTORY N'OTRS 


Notks ov Tran’slitkkatiox 


l'o7vel-Soiiiiii^ 

a has the sound of a in ‘woman.’ 
a has the .sound of n in ‘ tathei .' 

(■ lias the vowel-sound in ‘grey.’ 
i has the sound of i in ‘pin.’ 

I has the sound of i in * police, 
o has the sound of ^ in ‘ hone, 
u has the sound of u ‘ bull.' 
u has the sound of u inp flute. 

ai has the vowel-.sound ift ‘mine.’ 
au has the vowel-soumt ‘house. 

' I 

It should he staled that no attempt l^as been made to distinguish 
lietween the long and short sounds <){ a and o in the Dra vidian 
languages, which jwssess the vowel-sounds in ‘ het ’ and ‘ hot ’ in 
addition to those given alxne. Nor has it been thought necessari 
to mark vowels as long in cases where mistaki-s in pronum'iatioii 
were not likely to be made. 


ConsoHttnh • 

Most Indian languages have different forms for a number of con- 
sonants, such as d, /. r, kc., marked in scienbfic works by the use 
of dots or italics. .\s the Eurojiean ear distinguishes the.se with 
difliculty in ordinary pronunciation, it hits been considered undesir- 
able to emlwrrass the reader with them : and only two notes are 
rerjuired. In the first plaa*, the.Arahic /•, a strong gutturSf, has 
iK'cn represented by k instead of which is often msed. Secondly, 
it .should be remarked that aspirated^ consotwnts are common ; and, 
in particular, dk and th (e.vcept in Burma) never have the i^und of 
tk in ‘ this ’ or ‘ thin,' but should be pronounced as in * woodhousi'*’ 
and ‘Imatbook.' * . ’ » 
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* Bfirtncse Words 

Burmese and some of the languages on the frontier of ('hina have 
the following special sounds : — 

aw has the vowel-sound in Maw.' 

6 and ii are pronounced as in German. 

g) is pronounced almost like j in ‘jewel/ 

ky is pronounced almost like ck in ‘church.* 

ih is pronounced in some cases as in ‘this/ in some cases av in 
‘thin.' 

w after a consonant has the force of mv. 'Thus, ywa and /nve 
are disyllables, pronounced as if written yuwa and pmve. 

It should also be noted that, whereas in Indian wonls the accent 
• or stress is distributed almost equally on each syllable, in Burmese 
tiu re is a tendency to throw s|>ecial stress on the last syllable. 

General 

The names of some places — e.g. Calcutta, Bombay, Lucknow. 
(Jawnjjore -have obtained a popular fixity of sj^elling, while special 
forms have been officially prescribed for others. Names of persons 
are often spelt and pronounced differently in different parts of India : 
but the variations have ))een made as few as possible by assimilating 
forms almost alike, especially where a particular spelling has been 
general)}- adopted in luiglish lKK)ks. 

Notks ox M()Nm:v, Pricks, Wkiciits anu Mkasukes 

As the currenc} of India i^ based upon the rupee, all stiitements 
with regard to money throughout the Gazetker have necessarily been 
expressed in rujKiCs, nor has it been found possible to add generally 
a conversion into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold value of 
the rupee (containing 165 grains of pure silver) \vas approximately 
equal to 2.?., or one-tenth* of a £ : and for that period it is easy to 
convert rui>ees into sterling by striking off the final cipher (Rs. 1,000 
= £100). But after ^873, owing to the depreciation of silver as 
compared witli gold throughout the world, there came a serious and 
progressive felf in the exchange, until at one time the gold \*alue of 
the rupee drdpiied as low as ir. In order to provide a remedy for 
the hAivy loss <;aused to the Govtirnhient of India in respect of Its 
gold payments to be made in England, and also to relieve foreign 
trade and finance from the inconvenience due to constant and 
imfox^e^n fluctuations in exchange, it was resolved in 1893 to close 
the mints to the free coinage of silver, and thus force up the value of 
the rtii5ee by* restricting \he circulation. The intention was to raise 
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the exchange \akie of the rupee to is. 4J., and then intruduce a goUl 
Ntaiidard (though not necessaril) a gold currency) at the rate of Rs. 15 
=s £i. This policy has been completely successful. From 1899 on 
iTards the value of the rupee has been maintained, with insignificant • 
lluctuations, at the proposed rate of is. : and consequently since 
that date three rupees have been equivalent to two rupees before 1873, 
For the intermediate period, between 1873 and 1899, it is manifestly 
inqK>ssible to adopt atiy fixed sterling value for a constantly changing 
ru|fee. But since 1899, if it is desired to (‘on\ert rupees into sterling, 
not only must the final cipher be struck off (as before 1873), 
also one-third must be subtracte<l from the result, rinis Rs. i.ooo 
= £100— I = (about) £67. 

Another nmtler in connexion with the expression of inone) state 
ments in terms of rupees requires to be explained. Fhe method of* 
numerical notation in India differs from that which prevails through 
out Europe. large numbers are not punctuated in hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions, but in lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a i rorc* is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (written out as 1,00,00,000), (Jonsequenily, accord- 
ing to the exchange \aluc of the nqieii^ii lakh of rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) 
may lie read as the equivalent of £|o,ooo before 1873, 
equivalent of (about) £6,667 after *899 ; while a crore of rupees 
(Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly l 4 read as the equivalent of 
£1,000,000 before 1873, and us thf |<iui\a]ent of (ai)out) £666,667 
after 1899. 

Finally, it sluiuld be menlionetl' that the rupee is ilivided intn 
16 annas, a fraction commonly used for nutn>' purposes by both 
natives and ICuropeans. 'Fhe anna was formerly reckoned as i^. : 
it may now be considered as exactly corresjxaiding to id. The 
anna i.s again subdivided into 12 pies. 

I'he various systems ot weights used iu India combine uniformit) 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of units. 'Fhe scale , 
Used general!} throughout Northern India, and less commonly in 
Madras and Bombay, may be thus expressed 5 one inaund = 40 seers : 
one seer=: 16 chittaks or 80 tolas. The actual \veight of a seer 
\arics greatl) from District to District, and even from village to 
village : but in the standard sy^slem the tola is 180 grains Tro\ 
(the exact weight of the rupee), and the seer thus*weighs 2 '05 7 lb., 
iuid the nuiund 82*28 lb. 'Fhis standard is u.sed ofiicial reports 
and throughout the Gmette^r. 

For calculating retail prices, the universal custom in India is, to 
expres.s them in terms of seers to the rti|)6e. Fhus, when jirices 
<'hange, wliat xaries is not the amount of mtiney to be paidlTor the 
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same (luantity, but the quantity to be obtained for the saniie atuouni 
of money. In other words, prices in India are quantitjf prices, not 
money prices. When the figure of quantity goes up, this of cemrse 
'inean.s that the price has gone down, which is at first s^ht perplexing 
to an English reader. It may, however, be mentioned that quantity 
prices are not altogether unknown in England, esjwcially at small 
shops, where iiennyworths of many groceries can be bought. Eggs, 
likewise, are commonly sold at a varying number for the shilling. 
If it be desired to convert <iuantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (which would 
often be misleading), the following scale may be adopted— based 
upon the assumptions that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at li. 41/. : r seer per rupee = (about) 
*3 lb. for 2S. ; 2 seers |x‘r rii|)ee = (about) 6 lb. for 2.f. ; and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measurement in India generally 
is the which varies greatly in difierent parts of the (xmntr)'. 
Hut areas have always been expressed throughout the 6''aj?//rr/' either 
ill S(|uare miles or in acres. 
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Central Provinces.— A Pro\ince under a Chief Commissioner, or 
Local Administration, situated in the centre of the peninsula, and 
comprising a large portion of the broad belt of hill and plateau country 
which separates the plains f)f Hindustan from the Deccan', The 
Province lies between 17^^ 47' and 24^ 27' N. and between 5 f 

84® 24' E. Its shape from north-west to south-east approximates to that 
of a rectangle, broader at the lower than!at the upper extremity. The 
extreme length from north to south is 5^0 miles and the breadth from 
east to west also about 500 miles, while ^ area is 1 13,281 square miles, 
of which 82,093 are British territory and ^ remainder held by Feudatory 
chiefs. The Province is bounded on north and north-west by the 
Central India States, and along a sniail strip of Saugor District by 
the United Provinces ; on the west by States of Bhopal and Indore, 
and by the Khanclesh District of Bombay; on the south by Berar, 
the Nizam’s Dominions, and large %dmindari estates of the Madras 
Presidency ; and on the east by the last, and by the Tributary Slates 
of Bengal. The Central Provinces are thus enclosed on nearly every 
side by Native States, and are cut oflF geographically from other British 
Provinces. 

The Province may be divided from norfb-west to south-east into 


three tracts of upland, alternating with two of plain 
country. In the north-west the Districts of Saugor 
and Damoh lie on the Vindhyan or Malwa plateau, 


Physical 

aspects. 


the southern face of which rises almost sheer front the valley of 


' Since October i, 1903, Beiar has been administered by the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces. But except where tlfc contrary is expressly stated, thR article 
treats of the Central Provinces without Berar. In 1905 the greater part of Sambalpiir 
District, together with the five Feudatory States of Bimra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patnfi, 
and Kalahandl, were transferred to Bengal, while the five Feudatory Stales of Chang 
Bhak&r, Kor^, Surguja, Udaipur, and Jashpnr were transferred from Bengal to the 
Central Provinces* The statistics of area and poptdntjpn have been altered to show 
the effect of these transfers, but the other statistics con tainted in this article arctfor the 
area of the Central Provinces as it stood in 1903-4 before the transfers. 
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the Narbada. The general elevation of this plateau varies from 1,500 
to 2,000 feet. The highest part is that immediately overhanging 
the Narbada, and the general slope is to the north, the rivers of this 
area being tributaries of the Jumna and Ganges. The surface of the 
country is undulating, and broken by frequent low hills covered with 
a growth of poor and stunted forest. Another division consists of 
the long and narrow valley of the Narbada, walled m by the Vindhyan 
and Satpura Hills to the north and south, and extending for a length ot 
about 200 miles from Jubbulpore to Handia, with an average* width 
of twenty miles. The valley is situated to the south of the river, and 
is formed of deep alluvial deposits of extreme richness, excellently 
suited to the growth of wheat. Ix)fty and spreading mahud-irets stud 
the plain ; and its surface is scoured by the numerous and rapid streams 
which, pouring down from the Satpura Hills duriifg the rainy season, 
have cut for themselves a passage to the Narbada through the soft soil. 
South of the valley the Satpura range or third division stretches across 
the Province, in the shape of a large triangle, its base or eastern face 
extending for 100 miles from Amarkantak to the SaletekrI hills in 
BUlaghat, and its sides running westward for about 400 miles, and 
gradually approaching each other till they terminate in two parallel 
ridges which bound on either side the narrow valley of the Tapti river 
in NirnSr. 'Phe greater part consists of an elevated plateau, in some 
parts merely a rugged mass of hills hurled together by volcanic action, 
in others a succession of bare stony ridges and narrow fertile valleys, in 
which the soil has been deposited by drainage. Steep slopes lead up 
to the summit of the plateau from the plain country on the north and 
south, which are traversed in all directions by narrow' deep ravines, 
hollowed out by the action of the streams and rivers, and covered 
throughout their extent with forest. The general elevation of the 
plateau is 2,000 feet, but several of the peaks rise to 3,500 and a few to 
more than 4,000 feet, I'he Satpuras form the watershed of the plains 
lying north and south of them ; and some of the more important rivers 
of the Province, the Narbada, Tapti, Wardha, and AV^aingangS, rise in 
these hills. Extending along the southern and eastern faces of the 
Satpura range lies the fiourth geographical division, the plain of Nagpur, 
Chhattisgarh, and Sambalpur. It is broken in two places by strips of 
billy country which run from the Satpuras in the north to the ranges 
enclosing it on the south, and is thus divided into three tracts present- 
ing soihe dissimilar features. The Nagpur plain, drained by the WardhS 
and Wainganga, contains towards the west the shallow black soil in 
which autumn crops, like cotton and the large millet, jowdr, which do 
not require excessive moisture, can be successfully cultivated. This 
afea, mainly comprised iij the valley of the Wardhfi river, is the great 
cotton^growing tract of rfhe Province, and at present the most wealthy. 
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The eastern half of the NSgpur plain, situated in the valley of the 
Wainganga, possesses a heavier rainfall and is mainly a rice-growing 
tract. Its distinctive feature is marked by the numerous tanks ivhich 
have been constructed for the irrigation of rice, and which have caused 
it to receive the name of the ‘ lake country * of Nagpur. To the east of 
the Nagpur plain, separated from it by a belt of hilly country, lies the 
great plain of Qihattisgarh, comprising the open country of Raipur and 
Bilaspur Districts, and forming the upper basin of the Mahlnadi river, 
Th^Mahanadi flows through the southern portion of the plain, skirting 
the hills which border it to the south, while its great tributary the 
Seonath brings to it the drainage of Raipur. Along the north the Si^tpura 
range overlooks the low country, the surface of which is an expanse of 
small embanked rice-fields, sometimes fifty to an acre, separated by 
ridges of uflcultivable gravel. Except for these undulations the level 
of the plain is generally unbroken ; and over large areas there are few 
trees other than the mango groves adjoining the more important of the 
frequent clusters of mud-roofed huts which form a Chhattisgarh village. 
To the east of Chhattisgarh lies the plain which forms the middle basin 
of the Mahanadi, comprising Sambalpur District and the States of 
Sonpur, Patna, and Kaiahandi'. Sou^ of these level tracts lies another 
expanse of hill and plateau, comprised,^ the estate of ChUnda 

and the ('hhattisgarh Division, and tl^e Bastar and Ranker Feudatory 
chiefships, nearly touching the Satpuril| on the north, and running south 
and east till in Kalahandi it merges ,b<o the Eastern Ghats. This vast 
area, covering about 24,000 square fiiles, the greater part of which is 
dense forest with precipitous moui4alns and ravines, which formerl)’ 
rendered it impervious to Hindu javasion or immigration, producing 
only on isolated stretches of cult|v|ible land the poorest rains crops, 
and sparsely peopled by primitive Gonds and other forest tribes, was 
probably until a comparatively short time ago the wildest and least 
known part of the whole peninsula. In recent- years it has been opened 
up in all directions by go(.>d roads, coq^structed under Government 
supervision from the funds of the estates through which they pass. 

With the exception of the small Vindhyan plateau, the rivers of 
which flow north to Hindustan, and the nariow valley of the Tapti in 
Nim 3 .r, practically the whole of the Central Provinces^ lies in the catch- 
ment basin of three rivers — the Narbada, the Godavari, and the 
Mahanadi. The Godavari itself, however, only skirts the south- 
western border of Chanda Distrief for a short distance ; and Tt is to its 
tributaries, the Pranhita, formed by the junction of the Warda and 
Wainganga, and the Indrlvati and other rivers from Bastar, that the 
important position of this river in the drainage system of tlie Provnice 

^ Tkis area, comprising Sambalpur District andifive adjoining Feudatory States, 
was transferred to Bengal in 1905. * * 
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is due. Of the rivers a larger proportion of whose course lies in the 
Province, the Narbada, Mah5nadl, Wardha, and Waing|inga are the 
chief, all of these having a length of some hundreds of miles within its 
fimhs. They resemble each other in that their sources ahd the greater 
part of their catchment basins lie at a considerable elevation above the 
sea ; and owing to the rapid fall of level, they have cut for'themselves 
deep beds many feet below the surface of the country w’hich they drain. 
In the rainy season they become swift torrents ; but when dry weather 
sets in they rapidly dwindle to a chain of stagnant pools, connected by 
an insignificant streamlet trickling over masses of rock or meandering 
through broad wastes of sand. 

Though the scenery is on too small a scale to compare in sublimity 
with that of the Himalayas, it is on the other hand as far removed from 
the monotony of the plains of Hindustan. 'I'he recurring contrast of 
woodland and tillage and the alternation of hill and valley, wood and 
river, cannot but be grateful to eyes fatigued by the sameness of dust}' 
Indian plains. In the Narbada valley during the pleasant winter 
months the eye may range over miles of green corn land, broken by 
low black boundary ridges or twisting footpaths. The horizon is 
bounded on either side by hill ranges which seem to rise abruptly from 
the plain; but on coming nearer to them, the heavy green of their 
slopes is found to be divided from the softer hues of the young wlieat 
by broad belts of gravelly soil, carpeted with short sward and dotted 
with noble trees, recalling the appearance of an English park. On the 
SatpurSs, the high and abrupt lills — clothed from summit to base with 
forest, and seamed by the deep courses of the streams, up which the 
roads twist and turn, disclosing to the traveller here and there a glimpse 
of the cultivated plain stretching far beneath him, and the plateau with 
its rolling steppes of basalt alternating with little valleys cultivated like 
gardens — present a variety of scener}' not less attractive. But except at 
one period of the year the velvety freshness of an English landscape is 
wanting. During the hot months, the plains lying baked and scorched 
by the dry heat are as lifeless as a moor under a black frost. Even in 
the winter, though the wheat-growing tracts retain their freshness of 
appearanpc, the rice-field^ quickly harden into an expanse of bare 
yellow stubble. But with the breaking of the monsoon all is changed. 
The abundant growth ^of vegetation, in an atmosphere like a hothouse, 
is so rapi^ as almost to be imagined^perceptible ; and the new foliage, 
clothed in the softest tints of green and glittering with rain-drops, 
covers the whole surface of a countr>^ which a month earlier seemed 
little better than an arid desert. Nor is the aspect less beautiful in 
September,*' when, from some such point as the hill overlooking the 
MahInadI at Sambalpur, call be seen miles of continuous fields heavy 
with irrigated rice, the ripening ears of dark green or light yellow 
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changing in hue with the passing shadows of the clouds, while in the 
background ^ooded hills covered with darker coloured foliage fringe 
the horizon, and in the clear atmosphere of this season apj^ear to be 
lesS than half their real distance aw^ay. • 

The tortuous gorge <jf white marble through which the Narbad^i 
winds with a deep silent course is now well-known to Indian tourists, 
but many spots hidden away in corners of little-travelled Districts are 
as well worthy of a visit. At Amarkantak, w^here the eastern hills 
read? their culminating point in a country so rugged and difficult that 
until fifty years ago scarcely a single European traveller had visited it, 
the sources of the sacred Narbada are guarded by a little colony of 
])riests who have reared their temples amid the solitary forests ; west- 
wards the caves and wild gorges of the Mahadeo hills are sanctified 
and made the goal of pilgrims, as the scene where Siva formerly madef 
himself manifest to his worshippers. Thegrrmp of temples at Muktagiri 
in Betill, though selected by Fergusson as a ty[)e of Jain architecture, 
owe their reputation rather to their pictures(]ue position in a \vooded 
valley at the foot of a waterfall, than to anv special degree of art or 
taste displayed in their construction. And many similar instances 
could be given. 

^The six geological formations occurring in the (Central Provinces 
may be arranged in the following ord^r : .\lluvium, the Deccan trap, 
the Clondw^Sna system, the Vindhyan Vystem, the Transition system, 
and the Gneissic system. The valley (if the Narbada from Jubbulpore 
to Hards is a great allu^iaI flat, chiefly composed of a stiff reddish, 

> ellowish, or brownisli clay, with inteiicalated bands of sand and gravel. 
Tlie thickness of the clay seldom exceeds loo feet, but a boring made 
near Gadarwara attained a depth of 491 feel ^^ithout reaching the 
base of the alluvial deposils. The deix)sits have yielded fossils (‘on- 
sisting of shells and the bones of both e\linct and existing animals, 
such as the elephant, rhihoceros, and hippopolarnus. I'he only trace 
of man hitherto found in them consists of^ chipped stone scraper or 
Iratehet made of Vindhyan (juartzite, unearthed eight miles north of 
GadarwSlra. 

'I'hc basaltic or volcanic rocks known as ttie Deccan trap cover a 
large area in the Central Provinces, occupying tlie gi^'ater portion of 
the Districts of Saugor, Jubbulpore, Mandla, Seoni, ChhindwSra, 
Niniar, Ndgpur, and Wardha. '^I'hey are horizontally stratified ; and, 
between layers of the igneous rock, sedimentary* beds containing 
numerous fresh-water fossils are found, showing that between the suc- 
cessive lava-flows sufficient epochs of time elapsed to allow life to 
appear again on the surface. I'he region covered by the^ volcanic 
rocks consists usually of undulating plains, divided from each other by 
^ From a note by Mr Bose o. the Geological Survey. 
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Hat-topped ranges of hills. The hill-sides are marked by conspicuous 
terraces, due to the outcrop of the harder basaltic stratp, or of those 
beds which best resist the disintegrating influences of exposure. Dis- 
tinguishing features of the trap area are the prevalence of long grass 
and the paucity of large trees, and the circumstance that almost all 
bushes and trees are deciduous. The black cotton soil found through- 
out this tract is believed to have been formed by the denudation of 
basalt rock, combined with the deposit of vegetable matter. 

The GondwSna system corresponds to the marine older and middle 
mesozoic, and perhaps the upper palaeozoic formations of other coun- 
tries, and is chiefly composed of sandstones and shales, which appear 
to have been deposited in fresh water and probably by rivers. As a 
general rule, these rocks occupy basin-shaped depressions in the older 
'formations, which sometimes correspond to the existing river valleys. 
Remains of animals are rare, and the few which have hitherto been 
found belong chiefly to the lower vertebrate classes of reptiles, amphi- 
bians, and fishes. Plant remains are more common, and evidence 
of several successive floras has been detected. The main areas of 
Gondw^na rocks in the Central Provinces are in the SStpuri range, in 
the basin of the Godavari in Nagpur, Wardhl, and Chanda Districts, 
and in the BilSspur zamlnddris and some of the Feudatory States. 
I'he formation is divided into the Upper and Lower Gondwinas, 
according to the character of the fossils found in them ; and each of 
these is further subdivided into groups, several of which occur in the 
Central Provinces, but cannot be separately described. The sandstone 
of the Pachmarbi hills belongs to the Mahadeo group of Upper 
Gondwanas. The rocks consist chiefly of beds of coarse sandstone 
and conglomerate, marked with ferruginous bands and attaining a 
thickness of 10,000 feet. The sandstones form high ranges of hills and 
often weather into vertical scarps of great height, making conspiaious 
cliffs in the forest, and contrasting strongly with the black precipices of 
the Deccan trap and the roynded irregular masses of the more granitoid 
nietamorphic rocks. Scarcely any fossils have been found in these rocks. 
To the Gondwana formation also belongs the BarSkar group of the 
Damuda series, which furnishes the coal found in Korba, the Tawa 
valley, Mohpani^,and the Wardha valley. 

Next in point of age is the Vindhyan series, which consists prin- 
cipally of sandstones, shales, and limestones, and is divided into the 
Upper and Lower Vindhyans. The Upper Vindhyan rocks in Saugor 
and Damoh are cohiposed of hard red masses of sandstone, with 
alternations of shale. There is only one important band of limestone. 
Extensive stretches of Lower Vindhyan rocks occur in Raipur, BilHspur, 
and Bastar ; tlysy are cum|)Osed of quartzitic sandstone, su[)erimj)osed 
by blu^ or purple limestSone and shale. The Vindhyan rocks have not 
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yielded any authenticated fossils, but it is improbable that their deposit 
tion was anterior to the existence of life. 

The transition or sub-metamorphic formation is believed to be some- 
what earlier than the Lower Vindhyans. Rocks belonging to this 
system, consisting of quartzite, hofnstone breccia, and limestone, occur 
in the w^estem portion of Hoshangabad near Handia and on the Moran 
river. Low hills of cherty limestone and breccia are also seen in 
Narsinghpur, an8 some strata are exposed in Jubbulpore. Transition 
rockj underlying the surface strata cover a large area in the Districts of 
Mandla, Bhandara, Balaghat, Raipur, and Bilaspur. 

Gneissic or metamorphic rocks, the oldest known formation, cover 
large portions of the plateau Districts, and in the Nagpur and Chhattis- 
garh plains underlie the more recent formations. 

* Where not under cultivation, the Central Provinces are characterized 

by a deciduous, sometimes scrubby forest, often mixed with heavy 
woody climbers. In the extreme south-east is a belt of moist evergreen 
forest. Teak (Tectona graftdis) is found over most of the area, while $d/ 
{Shorea rolmsia) disappears in the western Districts. Saj {Terminaiia 
iomentosa) and bljasdl {Pterocarpus Mdrst^pium) arc the trees next in 
importance. The principal bamboo i$ Dendrocalamus strictus. The 
kndu or ebony {Diospyros tomeniosa), Indian redwood {Soymida ftbrl 
fuga), gtryd or satin-wood {Chloroxyloni^wkteni<i)^ skis ham or rosewood 
(Dalbergia Sissoo)^ and kumdr arborea) yield ornamental 

timbers. Tun or red cedar (Cedrela\ ^oHa) is found wild and is also 
cultivated. Sandal-wood {Sanialum is not indigenous, but one 

or two small plantations have been staft^d in Government fore.st.s. The 
semur or cotton-tree (Bombax maliik<Iricum) is common, the cotton 
surrounding the seeds being used to stuff quilts and cushions. 'Fhe 
harrd {Terminaiia Chcbuld) yields the myrabolams of commerce. 
Among trees conspicuous for their beautiful flowers may he mentioned 
the amaltds {Cassia Fistula\ with long pendulous racenies of bright 
yellow resembling the laburnum; the gangal {Cochlospermum Gossy- 
pium\ growing on the driest and stoniest slopes with large yellow 
flowers ; the kachndr {Bauhinia variegafa), with large blossoms of four 
white petals and one pink or variegated ; and the dhak or palds {Butea 
frondosa)^ a very common and useful tree in*both the forests and the 
f)pen country, remarkable for its brilliant scarlet orange inflorescence 
appearing when the tree is quite leafless. Other trees with conspicuous 
flowers are the siris {A/bizsia Lebbe^), with greenish-yellow flowers, much 
cultivated in avenues and gardens; the graceful kaldd {Adim cordifoHa)^ 
with yellow blooms ; the shrub sihdrte or harsinghdr {Nyctanihes Arbor- 
irisiis\ with fragrant yellowish-white flowers used for garlands; the 

* From notei by the Director of the I’otanical Purvey, and Mr. Lowrie of the 

Forest deptrimeat. * • 
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kimml* (Sck/eichem trijuga),\\\i\i bright red leaves and flowers, appear- 
ing in the hot season ; the tiusd (Ougtinia dalbergioidts)^ with trifoliate 
leaves and pale rose-coloured flowers; and the shrub dhuvi {Woodfordia 
floribimda\ with red flowers, lowering herbaceous plants are few*, and 
fthe most brilliant shows are found on the trees. Among small trees or 
shrubs growing in scrub jungle may be mentioned the achdr or cMronji 
{Buchanania latifoiia)^ the graceful nonla {Jf^hyllanthus Emblica\ the 
dhdmnn [fimvin vestita)^ and species of Zizyphus, Flueggea^ Gardenia, 
Carissa, and Wightia. Among creepers the large maul {Bauhinia 
Vah/ii), w liose leaves are used for plates, and the Butea superba, with 
leaves and flow*ers resembling the palds, are perhaps the best known. 

Of trees growling in the open country the most important and hand- 
some is the mahud {Bassia laiifolid) with lofty spreading foliage, while 
the commonest is the babul {Acacia arabica), w*hich specially affccis 
black cotton soils ; others are the reunjd (Acacia kucophlocd), the gular 
(Ficus ghmerata), the karanj (Pongamia glabra), and the bhokar (Cordia 
Myxa\ with some of the trees already mentioned. Trees planted in the 
neighbourhood of villages are the fruit-bearing mango (Mangifera 
indica), jdmun (Eugenia /ambolana), tamarind (Tamarindus indica), 
wild plum (Zizypbus /ujuba), and kavil or wood-apple (Fervnia Elephan- 
lum), with the sacred banyan (Ficus indica), plpal (Ficus religiosa), bel 
(Acgle Marmelos), and nlm (Melia Azadirachia). I'he bastard date- 
I>alm (Phoenix sylvestris) is common in some localities, growing along 
the banks of streams, while the palmyra palm (Borassus flabelli/er) is 
also found in the south. 

The best grazing grasses are the w*ell-known darbh or diib (Cynodon 
daclylon) sacred to Ganesh, w hich is scarce on black soils ; he/ or kaila 
(Andropogon annulalus ) ; musydl (Iseilema Wightii ) ; dhadhdra (Iseilema 
laxum), the last t)vo being sw*eet-scented when freshly cut ; gunarid or 
gunherl (Anthistiria scandens), the high grass growing On the Baihar 
plateau ; and kusal (Pollinia argenlea), an excellent fodder grass when 
young. Among other grasses may be mentioned babel or bhdbar (Pol- 
linia eriopoda), used locally fcr rope-making and now largely employed 
in the manufacture of paper ; bkarru (Sorghum halepense), from which 
reed-pens are made ; the khaskhas grass (Andropogon squarrosus) and 
the well-known spear-graft (Andropogon cantor lus) ; Andropogon Schoen- 
anihus, w^hich yields the aromatic rusa oil ; kdns (Saccharum spontaneum), 
the grass which is such an enemy to the wheat cultivator ; and Panicum 
Crusgalli, growing round tanks and called the gift of God, as its seeds 
are gathered and eaten by the poorer classes. 

^ Owing to the extint of its forests, the Province possesses a com- 
paratively rich variety of wild animals. The wild elephant is now found 

‘ From notes by Dr. Quinn, Major Satherlan 1, Colonel Poyndcr, I.M.S., 

and Mf« l^wiie and Mr. Dunbar^nuider of the Forest department. 
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only in one or two of the eastern Feudatory States. « The wild buffalo 
frequents the forests of the eastern and southern Districts, where th 5 
rainfall is heavy and swamps and marshes abound. In the rains he is 
an occasionaf visitor as far west as Mandla. The bison {Bos ^aurus) 
is found in tho east and south, and also on the Satpura Hills, preferring^ 
usually the higher summits and steep slopes. He is the largest ox in 
the world, but does not attain to so great a size in the Central Provinces 
as in Burma. Dions have long been extinct, but it is recorded that 
a specimen was shot in Saugor in 1851. Tigers and the large and 
smalt varieties of leopard occur all over the Province, while the hunting 
leopard {Cynaehtrus jubaius) is foun<l in some localities, but is very 
scarce. 1 'he Indian or sloth bear {Melunin ursinus) is common, and the 
wolf is found in small numbers in some Districts. Packs of wild dogs 
infest the forests and are very destructive to game. Wild hog are very 
numerous in both forests and open c ountry. The principal deer are tha 
samba r {Cenms unico/or) and cJiital ox spotted deer {Cervus axis\ which 
haunt all the forests, the latter however only in the proximity of water, 
'rhe banmn^^hd or swamp deer {Cefvus dumitcdi) is found in the sal 
forests of Mandla and the eastern Districts, those of the west being 
prcjbably tex) dry for it. I'he hog deer {Cenms porcinus) is stated to be 
found in the eastern Districts, but this re<|ui res confirmation ; and the 
rib-faced or barking-deer {Cavitliis n^tnfjac) and the mouse deer 
{'Jra^ulus memima) are comparatively iommon, the last animal how- 
ever not being a true deer. Of anteldpps, the nilgai or ‘ blue bull ’ is 
found everywhere and the four-hoiikfl antelope {Tetracems quad- 
rii'oniis) haunts scrub jungle ; herds black buck ’ roam across the 
black-soil plains of the trap country : (pkikara or * ravine deer ’ frequent 
rocky and waste ground in small parties. 

Among game-birds the following may be mentioned, though the list 
is by no means exhaustive. 'Flic grecit Indian bustard is met in the 
open country in small numbers, and fhe lesser florican is common in 
the northern Districts. Peafowl and red and grey jungle-fowl are 
numerous, csi)ecially in bamboo forests, ;^nd the brown and painted 
spur fowl arc found throughout the Pro\ince, the former in large 
numbers. Several varieties of plcjver, painted and common sand- 
grouse, jxiinted and grey partridge, and the Wack partridge in Saugor, 
the large grey quail, bush (juail, rain quail, and buttqp quail, the blue 
rock and green pigeon, and the imperial pigeon in the south of Chanda 
are the other principal land game-birds. Of water-birds, flocks of 
demoiselle crane frequent the vianity of rivers in« the coldf season. 
Duck are numerous on the tanks of the rice Districts, and snipe in the 
marshy ground surrounding them, I'he grey and the bar-headed goose 
visit the northern 1 >isiricts in small numbers in the cold season, while 
the mktd or black-l)acked goose is indigenoiuf. The principal varieties of 
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^migrant ducks ire the shoveller, mallard, gadwall, and pintail, the 
red-crested, red headed, and white-eyed pochards, the tufted or golden- 
eye, the smew or white-headed nierjganser, the widgeon, which is some- 
what rare, and the common teal and blue-winged or garganey teal, while 
\he bronze-capped teal is reported from Damoh. The ruddy sheldrake 
or Br&hmani and spot-billed duck and the whistling and cotton teal are 
indigenous. The pintail, fantail, jack, and painted snipe are all fairly 
common, the last being indigenous. 

The principal river fish are the mahseer {Barbus tor\ the chilwd {Chela 
argented)y the Indian trout {Barilius bo/a)y the gilnch {Bagarius yar- 
rellii)y the Carnatic carp (Barbus carnaticus), the Indian gudgeon 
(Gotis gyuris)y and the fresh-water shark {Wallago attu\ which is 
common in both rivers and tanks. Of fish found principally in tanks 
the rohu {Labeo rohita\ the kalbans {Labeo calbasu)^ the niurrel {Ophio^ 
cephalus siriatus and gackua), and the olive carp {Barbus chrysopoma) 
are the most important. 

As regards climate the Districts of the Central Provinces fall into two 
main divisions. Saugor and Damoh on the Vindhyan plateau, Jubbul- 
pore at the head of the Narbada valley, and MandlS, Seoni, Betul, and 
Chhindwara on the SEtpura uplands enjoy a distinctly lower average 
temperature than the rest of the Province. This difference is partly to 
be attributed to the greater elevation of these Districts, and also in the 
case of Saugor, Damoh, and Jubbulpore to the fact that they receive 
the westerly winds which blow across Northern India during most of 
the dry season, but which do not come south of the Sfitpura range. 
Taking Nagpur and Jubbulpore as typical examples, the mean differ- 
ence of temperature in favour of the latter reaches a maximum of 'f 
during January, February, and March. It falls to 6® in December, 
5® in November, 4® in April and October, and 3® in May, while during 
the four months of the monsoon the variation is only aboijt a degree. 
The main difference between the climates of<the two places is in the 
cold season, when Jubbulpore has a c6nsiderably lower temperature, 
while in the summer the heat does not become oppressive until the 
middle of April, or a month later than in Nagpur. Jubbulpore and the 
Vindhyan and Satpura Districts all experience slight frosts which some- 
times do considerable damage to the spring crops, but ice is seldom 
seen except in the interior of Mandla and occasionally in other Districts 
of the Sitpurl plateau. Excluding those already mentioned, the climate 
of the remaining eleven Districts does not differ materially from that of 
NS.gpur, except that Narsinghpur and HoshangflbUd in the Narbadfi 
valley enjoy a low^er temperature in the winter months, as they parti- 
cipate in the cold winds which are prevalent north of the Satpura range. 
The Chha'ttisgarh Districts are very slightly cooler than Nagpur, The 
mean temperature at Na^phr in January is 70®, varying between 83® and 
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$6®; in May 96®, varying between 109® and 82®; and*in July 82® vary * 
ing between 88^’ and 75^. When the rains have properly set in, the 
mean temperaiure falls by 14®, and the fact that this season is not 
unpleasantly hot constitutes the great advantage of the climate. The ^ 
variation in temperature is much lower during the rains than at any 
other season. The maximum shade temperature recorded in the Central 
Provinces is 119® at Chanda, and the minimum 30® at Pachmarhl. 

The annual rainfall of the Province averages 47 inches, varying from 
32 inches in Nimfir to 62 in Balaghat. Pachmarhl with 77 inches is 
the station having the highest record. The mean for Chanda, Bhan- 
dlra, Baltghat, and the three Chhattlsgarh Districts, where rice is the 
principal crop, is 55 inches. Mandia, Damoh, and the three Narbada 
valley Districts receive 50 inches or more, and the other Districts 
under 50 inches. Of the annual Provincial total, 34 inches are received , 
during the months of June, July, and August, more than to inches 
during September and October, and about 3 inches in the other seven 
months. I'he bulk of the rainfall is received from the Arabian Sea 
current of the south-west monsoon, but cyclonic storms advancing from 
the Bay of Bengal also give rain to the rice Districts in the east. The 
normal date of the breaking of the mon$6on in the Central Provinces 
is June 10, while the rainfall caused by t|ie advance of the south-west 
monsoon usually ceases in the second | or third week of October. 
During November and December isolated falls are received from the 
retreating current of the south-west mp|soon, but these are usually 
lighter in the Central Provinces than iB( j^orthern India. In January 
and February slight storms may occur Advancing from the north-west, 
and are somewhat more frequent in the* north than in the south of the 
Province. Any rain which may be received during the hot-season 
months is as a rule due to purely local conditions, masses of hot air 
being raised by the action* of the wind to a sufficient height to produce 
condensation. About air inch of rain only is, as a rule, received during 
the hot season. During the last 36 years the average rainfall of the 
Province has five times been below 40 indies, but the harvests are 
dependent rather on a favourable distribution than on the total amount 
received. Hailstorms sometimes occur in the cold-season months, 
particularly in the northern Districts. 

Over great part of the Central Provinces the dawn of the epoch of 
authentic history may be placed at a period not much more than three 
centuries ago. To the people of Northern India it ^ History 
was known as GondwSna, an unexplored country of 
inaccessible mountains and impenetrable forests, inhabited by the 
savage tribes of Gonds from whom it took its name. The Mysalmln 
expeditions organized Sox the invasion of the Deccan thus ordinarily 
left the forests of Gondwana, to the east, aii8 traversed* the Nasbada 
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valley through the ims commanded by the famous hill fort of Asirgarh. 
But Gondw^na was not entirely outside the range qf adventurous 
^exploration in the early heroic ages of Hinduism. 'I'he REnidyana 
represents R^ma as traversing the forest of Dandaka, Extending ffom 
the Jumna to the Godavari, on his way to the hermitage of SutikshnI 
at Kamtek near Nagpur. In the course of centuries a number of 
Rajput principalities were established, and a t onsiderifble portion of the 
open country was subjected to their authority. Our knowled|[e of 
these is mainly derived from ( oins, a few inscriptions on copper or 
.stone, the ruins of some undent cities, and incidental statements in 
the bal]ad.s of Rajput annalists. 7 'he existence of one of Asoka's rock 
edicts at Rupnath in J ubbulporc proves that his empire embraced this 
^portion of the Central Provinces. Inscriptions at Eran in Saugor 
District in the fourth and fifth centuries a. d. show that Eran and the 
surrounding country were included in the dominions of the great Gupta 
dynasty of Magadha, and shortly after fell under the rule of the White 
Hun loranidna. From certain inscriptions found in Seoni and the 
Ajanta caves, it has been ('oncluded that the Vakataka dynasty was 
ruling over the Satpura plateau and the Nagpur plain from the third 
century a.d., the name of the perhaps semi-mythical hero who founded 
it being given as \’indhyasakti. The capital of these princes is 
supposed to have been at Bhandak in Chanda, in ancient times a con- 
siderable town. A portion of the Nagpur plain, comprising Nagpur and 
^Vardha Districts, belonged to the old Hindu kingdom of Vidarbha 
(Berar), w'hich was in existence during the second century n.c. ; and 
these Districts subsequently passed successively to the Andhra dynasty 
of the Telugu country (a. n. 113) and the Rashtrakuta Rajputs of the 
Deccan (a. i>. 750-1087). In the north of the l^ovince the Kaiachuri 
or Chedi dynasty of Haihaya Rajputs ruled over the upper valley of 
the Narbada, with their capital at Tripura or Karanbel, where the 
village of Tew^ar now stands neat Jubbulpore. 'Fhey used a special 
era in dating their inscriptions, which points to the establishment of 
their pow^r in the third century a. p. ; but nothing is known of the line 
before the ninth century, and it is last referred to in an inscription 
dated nSi. From tlte ninth to the twelfth centuries Sstugor and 
Damoh were probably included in the territories of the Chandel 
Rajput princes of Mahoba. At about the same period the present 
fortress of Asirgarh was held by^Chauhan Rajputs. The Fammara. 
kingdom of Ma£wa may have extended over the western part of thje 
Narbada valley between the eleventh and the thirteenth ^Itiries ; 
and an inscription found at Nagpur and dated 1:104-5 show<. diat at 
Pammara king, Lakshman Peva, included the Nagpur {riain 
within^ the circle of his dominiomi. In ^hattisgai^h another Haihaya 
Rajput dv^iasty, lierhaps akin to the rulers of Chedi, established 
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at Ratanpur, extended its authority over the greater part of the 
territory included in the present Districts of Raipur and Bilaspur. • 
the inscriptions carry us down to the eleventh or twelfth century, 
after which there is a blank until the rise of the Gond powers in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth. The earliest Gond kingdom to emerge into 
prominence was that of Kherla near BetCil. It first appears in 1 398, 
when^Narsingh Rai, Raja of Kherla, is said by Firishta to have had 
great wealtJt and power, being possessed of a|l the hills of GondwSna 
and other countries. He took part in the wars between the ilahmani 
kings and those of Mftlwa and Khandesh. His territories were finally 
invaded by Hoshang Shah, king of Malwa, and Narsii^h Rai was 
defeated and slain at the head of an army of 50,000 men, a large booty, • 
including eighty-four elephants, falling to the victors. In the sixteenth 
century Sangrant S^h, the forty-seventh Raja of the Gond line of Garha- 
Mandla, issuing froiii the Mahdia highlands, extended his dominion 
over fifty-two or districts, comprisiK^ Saugor, Damoh, and 

posiiibly Bho[3ai, the Narlmda valley, and ^ndla and Seoni (m the 
Satpura highlands. The Mandla dynasty believed to have com- 
menced about A.n. 664 with the accession |of Jadho Rai, a Rajput 
adventurer, who entered the service of an oM Gond chieftain, married 
his daughter, and succeeded him on theVtltrone. But it remained 
a petty local chiefship until Sangram S5h’s ^^ession in 1480. About 
two hundred years after SangrSm Sab’s ,ii|ne, Bakht Buland, the 
chief of a Gond principality with its hefd^qiiarters at Deogarh in 
Chhindwara, proceeded to Delhi, and appreciating the advantages of 
the civilization which he there witnessed determined to set about the 
development of his own territories. To this end he invited Hindu 
artificers and husbandmen to settle in the plain country and founded 
the city of Nagpur, to which his successor itmioved the capital. The 
Deogarh kingdom extended over the modern Districts of Betul, 
Chhindwara, Nagpur, and portions of SeonCIIhand5ra, and Balaghat. 
In the south of the I’rovince the walled town of Chanda was the seat 
of another dynasty which also came into prornii^nce in the sixteenth 
century, when one of its princes, Babaji Bnllal Shah, is stated to have 
visited Delhi and to have held the position of an indep*endent prince 
with an army of 1,000 cavalry and 40,000 infantry. The ChSnda 
territories included most of that 1 )istri4:t and a portion at least of Berilr, 
as their device of a winged lion has been found on the walls of 
Gawilgarh, a stronghold which controlled these lowlands. Thus for 
a certain period the simultaneous dominion of the three hoijfses of 
GarhS-Mandl^r Deogarh, and ChSnda united almost the whole of 
Gondw^na under the sway of aboriginal prince?. Their subjectioa 
the Mughal emj}erors was scarcely more than nominal. I'hough Garhxi 
was included in the lists of Akbar’s possessions as a subdivision of 
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Central Provinces and Berar, besides Orissa, and some of the Chotil 
Nagpur States. Tne revenue of the.se territories was about a crore of 
rupees, Raghuji's army consisted of 18,000 horse and 25,000 in&mtry, 
of which 11,000 were regular battalions, besides 4,000^ Arabs. His 
field artillery included about 90 pieces of ordnance. The military force 
for the most part raised outside the limits of the Stalte, the cavaby 
being recruited from the Deccan, while, besides the Arab.s, adventurers 
from Northern India and Rajput^na were enlisted in the infantry. Up 
to 1803 the Maratha administration was on the whole {successful. The 
Bhonslas, at least the first four of them, were military chiefs with 
the habits of rough soldiers, connected by blocxl, and by constant 
familiar intercourse, with all their principal officers. Descended from 
the class of cultivators, they ever favoured and fostered that order, and 
though rapacious were seldom cruel to the people. Of Janoji, the 
successor of Raghuji I, it is recorded that the king did not spare 
him.self, being referred to in the smallest as w^ell as the greatest matters 
of state ; nor did any inconvenience or delay to the public service 
arise from this system, for even when not sitting actually in Darbar 
the Raja was always accessible to any person who had business to 
projx)und to him. 

Up to 1803 the relations of the court of Nagpur with the British had 
been generally friendly ; but in that year Raghuji II was induced to 
join Sindhia in an alliance against them. The confederate chiefs were 
decisively defeated at Assaye and Argaon; and by the Treaty of Deogaon 
Raghuji was obliged to cede Cuttack, Sambalpur, and a part of Berar, 
and to agree to the permanent apixiintment of a British Resident at his 
court. From this time Raghuji, nicknamed by his people the big 
Bania, threw off all restraint in his unwillingness to show a reduced 
front to the world. Not only did he rack-rent and screw' the farming 
and cultivating classes, but he took advantage of the necessities w'hi^ h 
his own acts had created to lend them money at high interest. All 
revenue reports of those times teem with accounts of the cruel but 
ingenious processes by which the Maratha collectors slowly bled the 
{)eople. 

I'he period from 1803 to 1818 was perhaps the most disastrous 
through which the counlry has had to pass. On the death of Raghuji II 
in i8t 6, his son, an imbfecile, was soon supplanted and murdered by 
the well know'n Mudhoji, otherwise Appa .Sahib. A treaty of alliance 
for the maintenance of a subsidiary force by the British was .signed in 
ti)is year.^ In 1817, outbreak of war between the British and 

the Peshwn, Appa Sahib threw off his cloak of friendship, and accepted 
an embassy and title from the Peshwa. His troops attacked the British, 
hut were decisively repulsed at SItabai.di, and subsequently compelled 
to evacuat<S NSgpur. As a result of these battles, the remaining portion 
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of Berar was ceded to the Nizam of Hyderabad and the territories in^ 
the Narbada valley to the British, Appa Sahib was reinstated on the 
throne, but shortly aftenvards, intrigues being discovered, was deposed 
and forwardecf towards Allahabad in custody. On the way, however, 
he fnade his escape and ultimately fled to the l^unjab. A grandchild • 
of Raghujf II was then placed on the throne ; and the Nagpur territories 
were administered by the Resident, Sir Richard Jenkins, from i8i8 to 
1830, in which ytsar the young ruler known as RaghujI III was allowed 
to assume the actual govenimeiu. During this period the restoration 
of internal trancjuillity under a strong rule, and moderate taxation, gave 
the sorely harassed country an opportunity to recover, and it attained 
a fair measure of prosperity. Toi the next twenty years the methods of 
administration introdiu ed b) Si; Ric hard Jenkins were broadly adhered 
to, and the government was fairly successful. Raghujf III died in 1853, 
and his territories were then derlared to have lapsed to the paramount* 
power. The Nagpur province, < onsisting of the present Nagpur Division, 
with Chhindwara and Chhattisgarh, was administered by a Commissioner 
under the (iovernnicnt of India until the formation of the Central 
ITovinces in 1861. 

Of the northern Itiitricts, those parts of Saugor and Dainoh which 
still belonged to the Peshwa were ceded liy him in 1817, and the 
icmainder, with Mandla, Iktul, .Seoni, and jthe Narbada valley, were 
libtained from Appa Sahib in 1818. In iS20 this area, with the 
de.signation of ‘'I'hc Saugor and Nerbudd^ lerritories,’ was placed 
under the administration of an Agent to thee Governor-General. On 
the constitution of the North-Western Provinces in 1835, the Saugor 
and Nerbiuldii territories weie included in them. In 1842 occurred 
the Bundela rising, which originated in an attempt of two landholders 
in Saugor District to resist the execution of civil court decrees. 'J'hcy 
killed a number of polic e, and being joined by some Gond chiefs burnt 
and {)landered several towns. Order was not restored until the follow- 
ing year, and in consequence of these disturbances the Saugor and 
Nerbiidda '1 erritc^ries were again placed under the political control of 
an Agent to the (iovernor-fieneral. 'i'his arrangement, hovvever, was 
not found to be satisfactory, and they were restored to the North- 
\\ estern Provinces in 1853. .\fter the Mutinv^the existence of these 
two isolated pieces of territory in the centre of India, too remote from 
the head-(|uarters of any l>ocal Government to be efficiently adminis- 
tered, led to the determination to form a fresh Province, which was 
carried into effect in 1861. * 

During the Mutiny of 1857 the northern Districts alone were 
seriously disturbed. The native regiments at Saugor rebelled, and that 
District and Damoh passed out of control, the British retaining only the 
fort and town of Saugor. I'he Jubbulpore regiment left the station in 
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^ August, 1857 ; but a column of Madras troops from Kamptee arrived 
soon afterwards, and desultory operations were undertaken against the 
rebels in Jubbulpore and Saugor. Isolated disturbances occurred in 

« Seoni, Mandla, and the Narbada valley. Sir Hugh* Rose marched 
through Saugor early in 1H58, took the forts of R 3 ,hatgarh and 
Garhakota, and defeated the insurgents in several engagements, after 
which order w'as rapidly restored. A rising had been concerted at 
Nagpur by a regiment of irregular cavalry and the turbulent spirits in 
the city, but w’as defeated by the vigilance of the civil authorities^ aided 
by Madras troops from Kamptee. Isolated disturbances occurred in 
the interior of Chanda, Raipur, and Sambalpur, but were soon put 
down. 

The archaeology of the Province is comparatively unimportant. The 
remains of the archaic [)eriod consist of a number of stone circles and a 
few cromlechs found in Nagpur and Chanda Districts, which are locally 
attributed to the Gaohs, One edict of Asoka exists at Rupnath in 
Jubbulpore District, while four miles away at 'J’igw'an is a temj)le 
resembling in plan and general construction that situated to the south 
of the great stu/a of Sanchl, and attributed to the third to fifth century 
A. p. I’lie group of remains at Eran in Saugor District are of about the 
same age, but belong to the Gupta style, characterized by fiat roofs, 
probably exemplifying tie earliest period of architecture subsequent 
to the erection of porticoes outside rock-hcwn caves. The extensive 
ruins at Sirpiir in Raipur District also date from the same epoch, the 
temples found here constructed of brick being especially noticeable 
for the skill displayed in their moulding and ornament. 'Phe only 
Buddhist cave-temple is at Bhandak in Chanda, but it is not very 
ancient, and probably belongs to the declining yieriod of Buddhism. 
The finest temples in the Province belong to the period of a, d. 700 to 
1200, designated as the mediaeval Brahmanic. (iood specimens of this 
style exist at Mandhata, Markandi, Seorinarayan, and Bhoram Deo in 
the State of Kawardha, and are distinguished for their size and richness 
of ornament. The class of temples called Hemadpanti (see Bombay 
Presiuency), built of large slabs of stone without mortar, are of about 
the same period, and found in several Districts. They are locally 
attributed to a ^nagician called Hemadpant, who is said to have built 
several hundred temples in pursuance of a vow, in a single night, with 
the aid of demons. The period following the twelfth century and the 
era of* the Muhammadan conquest is represented by few structures 
worthy of mention.* A large number of modern temples are found in 
Ratanpur, mainly constructed of brick and showing strong signs of 
Muhamfnadan art, especially in the use of radiating domes and arches. 
Some beautiful temples iBive recently been erected in Nagpur, JubbuP 
pore, and Hoshangabad, modelled on old jjatterns, but most of them 
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following a hybrid style of architecture. Ancient and modem Jain* 
temples are found in several localities in the northern Districts ; the 
former are ndW almost all in ruins, but their .sculptured fragments 
indkate that they were finely built. Of the modern temples the most * 
important collection is at Kimdalpur in Damoh, where there are more 
than fifty. I'he only remains of Muhamniadan architecture of any 
value are at Burbanpur, and consist of two mosques belonging to the 
sixteenth century. They are plainly built, but produce a pleasing effect 
owin^ to the harmonious symmetry of their proportions. The Gonds 
have left only a few forts, palaces at Raranagar and Garha of little or no 
architectural merit, the tombs of the kings of Chanda, which are plain 
and substantial buildings of heavy aspect, and the city walls of 
Chanda extending for a circuit of 5| miles and presenting a very 
picturesque appearance. I'he other remains deserving mention are# 
the massive forts built by the Marathas, Bundelas, and other ruling 
dynasties in numerous localities, u-sually having inner and outer walls 
with large round towers at the corners and at intervals in the wall. 

A general Census of the Central Provinces has been held on five 
occasions in 1866, 1872, 1881, 1891, and 1901. The population 
enumerated was just over 9 millions in 1866 and 9J 
millions in 1872. In both years the Ccfisus was 
inaccurate in the remoter tracts, hut the development of population was 
affected by the famine of 1869. In i88« population had risen to 
ii^ millions, an increase of 25 per cent. (:xn' i872. During the decade 
the Province had been rapidly recovering trpm the effects of famine, the 
seasons being prosperous, and the only checks to the natural increment 
being epidemics of cholera and .small-pox in 1872, 1878, and 1879. A 
considerable proportion of the increase mu.st, however, be attributed to 
better enumeration. The population in 1891 was nearly 13 millions, 
showing an increase of 12 per cent, since 1881. Phe decade was on 
the whole prosperous, though n>arked toTOrds the end by some seasons 
of slight scarcity and high prices culminating in a very unhealthy year 
in 1889. In 1901 the fxopulation was something less than 12 millions, 
equivalent to a decrease of 8*3 per cent, since 1891. This perwxl was 
the must disastrous through which the Centrj^ Provinces have l>ad to 
pass since the MardthS, Wars of the beginning of the century. In 1897 
and 1900 occurred two famines of the first magnitude, occasioned by 
complete failures of both harvests, and affecting nearly the whole area 
of the Province. In four other yeaffs there were partial failureslof crops, 
and in seven out of ten years severe epidemics* of cholera. Of the 
decrease, which exceeded 800,000 persons, between an eighth and a 
quarter is probably due to emigration to Assam and other Provinces, 
and the remainder to the effect of these c^jamities, wljich the utmost 
efforts of the Administration could only partiaHy obviate. • 
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The populatiol) of the Province in 1901 was 11,873,029. Since the 
* Census the greater portion of Sambalpur District with five Feudatory 
States has been transferred to Bengal, while five other Feudatory States 
have been received from that Province, and it is propdsed to transfer 
part of Chanda District to Madras. The corrected total of population 
is thus 10,847,325. The British Districts contain 9,216,185 persons, or 
85 per cent, of the total, and the Feudatory States 1,631,140, or 15 per 
cent. The density is 96 persons per square mile, being H2 in British 
Districts and 52 in the Feudatory States. The plain of Chhattisgarh 
has the highest rural density in the Province with 170 persons,’ while 
some of the large zamlndari estates in Chanda District contain only 10 
persons to tlie square mile. 

‘ The Province contains 40,339 inhabited towns and villages, includ 
ing 55 places with a population of 5,000 persons and upwards. Only 
,onc of these, N«agpur, has a population of more than 100,000 : five, 
Jubbulj)ore, Saugor, Kamptee, Burhanpur, and Raipur, have more than 
20,000 ; and fifteen between 10,000 and 20,000. The urban }K>pulation 
has increased since i88t by 29 per cent., and now' forms 8 per cent, of 
the total. Its increase may he attributed to the grow th of factories and 
other urban industries, the expansion of rail-borne traffic, the spread of 
education, and with it the formation of a wealthy and educated class in 
native society who prefer towm life. The average number of persons to 
a village is 269, \vhi('h is equivalent to 54 houses at the ordinary rate of 
5 persons to a house. 'I'he ordinary village is smaller in the Central 
Provinces than in an) part of British India except Burma. 'The villages 
are large in open and well-cultivated areas, but small in tracts of hill 
and forest. 

The ages of the poj)ulation in 1901 may bo summarized as follows. 
About 26 per cent, were under 10 years old . 46 per cent, were under 
20 years old ; nearly 65 per cent, were under 30 ; nearly four-fifths 
under 40 ; and a little more than 4 per cent, were over 60. Some 
noticeable changtjs in the age constitution occurred between 1891 and 
1901. In the former year the proportion of children under 10 was 30-7 
j)er cent* of the wliole population, as against 26-2 in the latter. The 
difference must be attributed to the decreased birth-rate and increased 
mortality of young childr^^n, which are the natural effects of bad seasons. 
On the other hatid, at all the age periods between 10 and 40 there were 
larger numbers of person.s in 1901, and the total percentage of population 
between these ages was 53*3, as against 48*5 in 1891 and 48*9 in 1881. 

At the Census qf 1901 the registration of vital statistics had not been 
extended to most of tke zamtnddri estates in British territory, nor to the 
Feudatory States. The majority of the zamlndaris have .since been 

* 1'hc figdres in this parogiaph have been corrected on account of the transfer of 
8anibaJpur. ^ ^ 
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brought under r^istmtion. The {mnetpoi statistics of births and deaths 
are shown below 


Deaths pt^r i,ocx>rroiii 



IS81 

8,802,040 

4125 

27.4 

1*04 

0.3 

16*4 

2*5 


IS9I 

9.501,402 

39-99 

3298 

2.34 

o*o8 

20.<^ 

2.19 


1901 

9,710,5^ 

28.83 

23., 6 

0.01 

0*63 

24.28 

1.18 

c-ooi 

1904 

9.77o.5<5r 

52 f '4 

30-61 

0^8 

o>i 8 

14-27 

1.J4 

.V.36 


The decennial birth-rate for the Province between i88i and 1891 
was 40*8, and between 1891 and 1901 35*7 per 1,000 ; the corrcssponding 
death-rates being 32*4 and 37-8 per 1,000. These rates are considerably 
l^low those deduced as normal for India in actuarial calculations based 
on the Census. But it may be noted that between 1881 and 1891 the 
population deduced from vital statistics differed from that shown in 
the Census by only 50,000. In 1901 the deduced population was 
greater than that enumerated in the Census by 450,000. 'Fhe difference 
may be partly accounted for by emigration, but is mainly due to deficient 
reporting of deaths in famine years. In the^decade ending 1891 the 
highest District birth-rate was 43*7 in Saugor, a*id the highest death-rate 
39*1 in Narsinghpur. During the next ten years the highest birth-rate 
was 41*9 in Chhindwara, and the highest death-rate 46*4 in Nimar. 

Of the total number of deaths registered in twenty years ending 1901 
mere than 60 per cent, were returned as being from fever, the rates for 
the two decades being nearly equal. Fever includes, however, a variety 
of diseases which are inaccurately diagnosed. Cholera accounted for 
5 per cent, of the total number of deaths between 1881 and 1891, and 
for 7 per cent, lietween 1891 and 1901. Severe epidemics occurred in 
1885, 1889, 1891, 1892, 1896, 1897, and 1900, in each of which years 
more than 20,000 deaths were reported from this disease. The highest 
number reported was 75,000 in 1900, when there was great scarcity of 
water. The most severe epidemics of small-pox wejje in 1889 when 1 7,500 
deaths were reported, and in 1888 with 10,700 deaths. Epidemics have 
generally occurred at intervals of from three to five ye*ars, and have 
lasted for two years. Plague made its appearance in the Province in 
i89S,and in each succeeding year hascaused a small number of deaths. 
But 1903 witnessed the first serious epidemic, when 35,000 deaths were 
reported from this disease, .severe outbreaks having occurred in several 
of the large towns of the Province. A similar epidemic occujred in 
1904. The first small and isolated outbreaks were detected at once, 
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and successfully stamped out by segregation and disinfection of houses ; 
but since the disease has fairly established a foothold in the Province, 
compulsory measures have been abandoned, as being %t once strongly 
opposed to the opinions of the people, and ineffectual, to do moro than 
slightly retard the progress of the disease. Infant mortality is usually 
severe in the Central Provinces, the deaths of children under five years 
of age amounting to about 40 per cent, of the total. 

In 1901, 183,401 more females were enumerated than males, com- 
pared with an excess of 27,825 males in 1891. An examinatirm of the 
statistics tends to show that women are constitutionally stronger and less 
liable to succumb to the effects of privation than men. A coni{>anson 
of the variation in the proportion of the sexes w'ith that of the increase 
and decrease of population in different units demonstrates that the largest 
increases in the proportion of women are generally found in those arcMS 
which have suffered most severely from famine. 

The distribution of the population by sex and civil condition in British 
Districts is as follows : — * 


Civil 


l8(;i. 


1901. 

condition. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried 
Married . 
W'idowed . 

4 , 4 .^ 7 , 4^7 
5,311,265 

2,519,480 

2,639,229 

*.917-937 

2,672.036 

797,017 

3 , 9 I 9 ,R 8 j 
4. 75 1,856 
1,204,908 

2,224,870 

2,324,326 

306,78s 

1,695,012 

*, 4 * 7 s*i 30 

898,120 

Total 

10,784,294 

5 t .397.304 

5,386,990 

9,876,646 j 

i 4,855.984 

5,020,662 


In 1901, 47 per cent, of the males were unmarried, 47 per cent 
married, and 6 per cent, widowed. Of females 35 per cent, were un- 
married, 48 per cent, married, and 17 per cent, widowed. The per- 
centages of married and widowed are much larger, and those of unmarried 
much smaller, than in any European country. I'he joint family system 
prevails throughout all grades of society in the Central Provinces, but 
the members now generally separate on the death of a single common 
ancestor. Thus brothers live jointly during the lifetime of their father, 
but separate at his death, as far as household life is concerned, though 
trade or cultiption is frequently carried on jointly. The MitaksharS 
law of inheritance is generally observed, but immigrants from other 
Provinces frequently adhere to their own law, the Marathas especially 
following the Mahara.shtra school.* 

Of boys, 21 per* cent, are married under 15 years of age and more 
than 50 per cent, under 20. A tendency has arisen among the higher 
castes to postpone the marriage of boys until their education has been 
completed* The age of marriage of girls is much earlier than that of 
boys^ and ii per cent, are married under 10 years of age. Between 
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ro and 15, about half the total number of Hindu g'lrls are married, 
20 per cent, of Animists, and 27 per cent, of Muhammadans. The 
majority of thecemainder get married before 20. As a rule, no sockl 
stigiya is incurred so long as a girl gets married before 1 2 or even a year 
or two older. Brahmans and other high castes now frequently keep 
their girls unmarried until this age, because, as the bridegroom is older, 
it is natural to wish that the bride should if possible be somewhat nearer 
his age. I'hc castes in which infant marriage is most prevalent are 
Banias*and the higher grade of cultivators, as well as Maratha Brahmans 
in the southern Distruls. In some castes, families witii a number of 
children occasionally c(?lehiate two or three marriages at the same time 
in order to save expenditure ; and on such occasions a baby six months 
old may be given in marriage. Instances occur in wdiich children still 
in the womb arc conditionally betrothed, provided they turn out to be 
of opposite sex. 7 'he actual age at which the niarriage of girls under * 
12 is celebrated is of comparatively small importance, as they do not 
live with their husbands before they arrive at adolescence. 

Marriages are always atrangetl by the families of the parties, except 
among some of the Dravidian tribes, where girls do not marry until they 
are adult, and are allowed to select their own husbands. Ii\ such cases 
unchastity before marriage is said to he not uncommon. 'I’he marriage 
ceremony is elaborate, and presents considerable variation among 
different classes of the population. I'he essential portion of it is usually 
that the couple walk seven times round a lacred pole erected in the 
middle of the temporary shed in which mariiages are always held, the 
bridegroom usually following in the footsteps of the bride for the first 
four perambulations, and the bride in those of the bridegroom for the 
last three. Brahmans perform the marriage ceremony of all the higher 
castes ; but in the lower castes the sowdsa or the husband of either the 
bridegroom’s sister or his paternal aunt officiates as priest, his wife also 
performing certain minor ceremonies. Among the Jains marriage is 
little more than a civil contract. The celebration of marriages is the 
leading event of Hindu social life, and the sams expended on both sides 
are usually equivalent to several months' income of the families. 

The returns of the Census of 1901 show 1,040 married women to 
every 1,000 married men. The vast majority* of Hindus are content 
with a single wife, but except in the higher castes no special stigma 
attaches to the taking of a second. To members of the cultivating 
castes it is frequently advantageouj^ to marry two wives, as one woman 
will look after the house while the other >vorks in* the fields. The 
practice is common among such castes as Malis, ktchhis, and Kohlis, 
who grow flowers, vegetables, sugar-cane, and* other irrigated crops 
entailing much spade work. Among the primitive tribes a* man will 
marry as many wives as he can afford t<f purchase «nd keep, and 
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polygamy is in their case an indication of wealth. Widow marriage is 
permitted except among a few of the higher castes. *In many caates 
a considerable price has to be paid for a widow to her father's family. 
^ I'he custom of the levirate, by which the younger brother takes the 
widow of his elder brother to wnfe, is usually optional, but not binding 
on the woman in the Central Provinces. 

Regular divorce is allowed among all except those castes which do 
not permit widows marriage. In their case if a woman commits adultery 
she is finally expelled from her caste, and the husband is free to marr>’ 
again. Divorce is usually permissible on the initiative of the wife only 
on the ground of the cruelty or impotence of the husband; but a 
husband may divorce his wife for any serious fault, such as adultery, 

^ incurable disease, culpable disobedience, or extravagance. If a married 
woman elopes with another man, he is required to repay to the bus 
band the expenditure incurred by him on his wedding, and the divorce 
is then complete. Resort to the criminal law is unusual unless he 
refuses to do this, or is a personal enemy. 

The diversity of the ethnical constitution of the Province can best be 
illustrated by a consideration of the statistics of language. The Bundeli 
dialect of Western Hindi is spoken on the Vindhyan plateau, in the 
low^er NarbadI valley, and in SeonI and Chhindw^ra, indicating that 
the population of this area immigrated from the north-west through 
Bundelkhand. The Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi is the vernacular 
of Jubbulpore and Mandla ; and this fact may perhaps be taken to 
show a separate wave of immigration from Oudh or the territories 
adjoining it, possibly at a much earlier date, and during the pre- 
dominance of the (^hedi dynasty of Jubbulpore already alluded to. 
Chhattisgarhl is, as its name implies, a special dialect of Hindi spoken 
throughout Chhattisgarh, and akin to the Oudh dialect. Its develop 
ment probably dates from the rise into power of the Haihaivansi 
dynasty of Ratanpur, In Betul, Nimar, and part of HoshangSbad the 
local speech is the Malwi dialect of Rajputana, these areas having been 
colonized by settlers from Central India, probably in the fifteenth 
century with the invasion of Hoshang Shah of Malw5. Of the whole 
population, 15 per cent, speak Bundeli, 10 per cent. Bagheli, 27 per 
cent. Chhattisgarhl, and 5 per cent. Rajasthaitl. If all these languages 
are grouped as Hindi, together with Urdii (130,415) and some minor 
dialects, ithen 6, 7 8^2, *200 persons, or 63 per cent of the population, are 
Hind! speakers, Marathi is the main vernacular of four Districts, 
Wardha, Nagpur, Chanda, and Bhandara, and is also largely spoken in 
the southern taAst/s of Nimlr, Betul, Chhindwara, and Balaghat. It is 
the language of 2,200,000 persons, or 20 per cent, of the population. 
Its distribution Indicates ,ine extent to which the country was colonized 
by immigration from the Deccan and Berar under the Bhonsla dynasty. 
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OriyI was spoken by 1,600,000 persons, or 13^ per cent, of the popula- 
tion in 1901, b\|t the transfer of Sambalpur and the adjoining Feudatory 
States to Bengal has reduced this figure to 292,000. Rather more than 
100,000 persons* mainly in the south of Chanda District, spoke Telugu 
in 1901. The cession of three taluks of Sironcha to Madras will 
diminish this number by nearly one-fifth. The only other languages 
of any importance are those of the primitive Dra vidian or Munda 
tribes.^ They are now represented by 1,100,000 speakers, or rather 
more than 9 per cent, of the population. Of these, nearly 900,000 
speak Gondl and 60,000 Korku. The numbers returned as speaking 
these languages represent only 40 per cent, of the total numbers of the 
tribes, and this fact indicates the extent to which they have abandoned 
their own speech and adopted the Aryan vernaculars current around 
them. The following table sho’ws the languages spoken in British 
Districts in 1891 and 1901 : — 


Laiijjuagps spoken. 

1891. 


Number of 
prreons. 


/Hindi . 

Chief vernaculars <#f ; Marathi, 
the Province . Oriya 

' Telugu . 

Dravidian dialects 

Munda dialects 

CJipsy dialects ..... 

Other Asiatic languages . . . . i 

Non-Asiatic languages .... 

Total . 

6*702,023 

2^118,614 

,685,971 

'IOI, 3 TI 

1,007,004 

101,750 

.^6,596 

7,112 

6,111,016 

2,106,873 

70* ,63s 
93,856 
780,097 
74,305 

ao,>io 

*9,664 

7,99* 

10,784, a94 

9,876,646 


'Fhe Province has received successive waves of immigration from the 
territories adjoining it qn all sides. In many castes endogamou.s 
divisions have grown up, separating the older and newer immigrants. 
Social position is here in inverse ratio to length of residence in the 
country, the earlier immigrants being suspected, probably with justice^ 
of interbreeding with the non-Aryan tribes. Among the castes of high 
social rank, the minority only, and in the case of Rajputs an infini 
tesimal minority, are regarded as equals by their fellows tit home. 'Fhe 
population of the Central Provinces is in fact, as social institutions go 
in India, a new community, and like yiust new communities its p^^digree 
will not stand too close a scrutiny. As in other agricultural countries, 
the possession of the land has until recently been the main factor in the 
determination of social position ; and it is remarkable how closely the 
position of castes as landholders corresponds with their social gradation, 
and how extensively the ownership of property is concentrated in the 
higher castes. Brahmans, Rajputs, Banias, and*Kayasths are the chief 
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landholders. Biahmans number nearly 400,000, Rajputs 350,000, 
Banias 130,000, and Kayasths 29,000. Of the cultivating castes, Ahfrs 
form nearly 8 per cent, of the population, Kunbfs 4 pey cent, Kurmis 
per cent., and Lodhis 2^ per cent. A large proportion of AhTrs 
have abandoned their traditional occupation of tending cattle 'and 
taken to agriculture. Among other castes may be mentioned MarSthas, 
Kohlis, Go jars, Dangis, and Kinte. The Marathas, Dangis, and Lodhis 
were formerly ruling castes. Malis and Kachhis, the market gardeners 
of the community, form nearly 4 per cent of the population. Two 
other castes may be mentioned as considerable landowners — Telis or 
oil-pressers and Kalars or liquor-sellers, with about 750 villages each, 
'rhese castes were frequently money-lenders to the Gonds, before the 
arrival of the Banias, and have thus acquired their property. The 
Telis constitute 6 per cent, of the population, but the large majority 
have abandoned their hereditary occupation and now engage in agri- 
culture or trade. The aboriginal or forest tribes still form nearly a 
quarter of the whole population, being most numerous in the Satpura 
Districts and the large zamiiiddri estates and Feudatory chiefships in 
the east of the Province. Some of them are large proprietors, as the 
Gonds, Kawars, and Binjhals. These are mainly comprised in the 
zaminddri estates held on an impartible and inalienable tenure, but for 
which fact they would by this time have passed into the hands of 
money lenders, as the zamhiddrs are generally ignorant and improvi- 
dent. The Gonds number nearly 2,000,000 persons, the Khonds 

168.000, the Kawars 123,000, the Baigas (including Binjhwars) nearly 

100.000, and the Korkus 100,000. The impure castes form about 
a fifth of the total, and are generally the poorest and most depressed 
class, engaged in labour and weaving country cloth. But the Chamars 
(740,000) own a few villages in Chhattisgarh and the MahSrs (620,000) 
a few in the Nagpur country, while the Chhattisgarhi ChamSrs are also 
largely tenants. 

The following table gives the leading statistics of religion for the 
population of British DisHcts: — 


1 

* i 

iHqi. 

1901. 

i 

Number of 
persons. 

Number of 
persons. 

Hindus 1 

Animists . . . . . 

NPasalmans r . . . . . 

. • • 

Christians 

Others 

297,604 

48.644 

13»979 

*> 7*9 

8,171,211 

295 »‘ 9 * 

24,800 

Total • 

10,784,394 

9,876,646 
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Of the tocal population of the Province, 9^ millions,' or 82 per cent., 
'iithdus, and i| millions, or 14J per cent., Animists. Of the 
balance, Muhammadans number about 300,000, or 2 J per cent. ; Jains, 
48,000 ; and Christians, 26,000. Parsjs, Jews, Sikhs, and the members 
of the Arya Samaj number, severally, a few hundred jjersons or less. 
The Hinduism of the Central Provinces is largely tinctured by nature 
and animal worship, and by the veneration of deified human beings. 
Even in the more advanced Districts there are usually a number of 
village ^ods, for the worship of whom a special priest belonging to the 
primitive tribes called Bhumka or Baiga is supported by contributions 
from the villagers. Khermata, the goddess of the earth or the village, 
Marhai Devi, the goddess of cholera, Sitala 1 )evi, the goddess of small- 
pox, Nagdeo, the cobra, Bhainsa Sur, the buffalo, Dulha Deo, a young 
bridegroom who was killed by a tiger, Hardaul, a young Rajput prince 
who was poisoned by his brother on suspicion of loving his wife, and 
Bhilat, a deified cowherd, are the most common of these. Of the sects 
of Hinduism, only the Kabirpanthis and Satnimis need be mentioned ; 
they represent respectively the revolt of the depressed castes of Gandas 
or weavers and C'hamars or tanners against the tyranny of Brahman- 
ism and the caste system. Both started with the fundamental ideals 
of the equality of all men, the abolition of caste, and the worship of 
one supreme (}od who required no idols or temples and therefore no 
Brahmans ; but wliereas the Kabirpanthis i^ow admit caste and are 
thus scarcely to be distinguished from an ordinary Hindu .sect, the 
Satnamis are still militant and have carried their opposition to the 
Hindu social system into their relations as tenants by refusing to pay 
rent to their Hindu landlords. 

Of the Christians, 4,920 are Europeans, 2,304 Eurasians, and 18,367 
native Christians. The number of the latter has nearly trebled since 
1891 as the result of missionary enterprise, the increase being partly 
due to the adoption of famine orphans. Missionary stations of various 
denominations exist in all Districts and some of the Feudatory States. 
The principal are the unsectarian Americati Mis.sion known as the 
Disciples of Christ, who carry on work in Danioh, Bilaspur, and else- 
where; the United Free Church Mission in Nagpur, Bhandara, and 
Wardha ; the Church of England Zanana Missions in Nagpur and Jub- 
bulpore, and the ("hurch Missionary Society in Mandld ; the Mission 
of the Friends Society at Ho.shangabad ; the German Evangelical 
Mission in Raipur; the Swedish JvUtheran Mission in Betiil and 
ChhindwSra; the Methodist Mission in Balaghatj and the work of 
the Roman Catholic Church in N^pur, Kamptee, Jubbulpore, Fach 
marhi, and KhandwS. The Central Provinces belong to the Anglican 
diocese of NSgpur, which embraces also BerSr, Central India, and 
Rajputana. The greater part of the Province fdtms the Rdhian Catholic 
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landholders. Bf 5 hmans number nearly 400,000, Rajputs 350,000, 
Banias 130,000, and KSyasths 29,000. Of the cultivating castes, Ahirs 
form nearly 8 per cent, of the population, Kunbfs 4 pef cent., Kurmfs 
2\ per cent., and LodhTs 2\ per cent. A large proportion of Ahirs 
^ have abandoned their traditional occupation of tending cattle ‘and 
taken to agriculture. Among other castes may he mentioned Mar^thas, 
Kohlis, Gfijars, Dangis, and Kirars. I'he Marathas, Dingis, and Lodhis 
were formerly ruling castes. Mails and KSchhls, the market gardeners 
of the community, form nearly 4 j.ier cent, of the population. Two 
other castes may be mentioned as considerable landowners — Telis or 
oil-pressers and Kalars or liquor-sellers, with about 750 villages each. 
These castes were frequently money-lenders to the Gonds, before the 
arrival of the Banias, and have thus acquired their property. The 
Telis constitute 6 per cent, of the population, but the large majority 
• have abandoned their hereditary occupation and now engage in agri- 
culture or trade. 'l"he aboriginal or forest tribes still form nearly a 
quarter of the whole population, being most numerous in the Satpura 
Districts and the large zamtnddri estates and Feudatory chiefships in 
the east of the Province. vSomc of them are large proprietors, as the 
Gonds, Kawars, and Binjhals. These are mainly comprised in the 
zamlnddri estates held on an impartible and inalienable tenure, but for 
which fact they would by this time have passed into the hands of 
money-lenders, as the zamtnddrs are generally ignorant and improvi- 
dent. The Gonds number nearly 2,000,000 persons, the KHONr>s 

168.000, the Kawars 123,000, the Baigas (including BinjhwSrs) nearly 

100.000, and the Korkus 100,000. The impure castes form about 
a fifth of the total, and are generally the poorest and most depressed 
class, engaged in labour and weaving country cloth. But the Chamars 
(740,000) owm a few villages in Chhattisgarh and the MahSrs (620,000) 

few in the Nagpur country, while the Chhattisgarhi Chamars are also 
largely tenants. 

The following table gives the leading statistics of religion for the 
population of British Districts:— 
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Of the total population of the Province, 9^- millions^ or 82 per cent., 
are Hindus, and i| millions, or 14I per cent., Animists. Of the 
balance, Muhammadans number about 300,000, or 2J f>er cent.; Jains, 
48,000 ; and Christians, 26,000. ParsTs, Jews, Sikhs, and the members 
of the Arya Samaj number, severally, a few hundred persons or less. 
The Hinduism of the Central Provinces is largely tinctured by nature 
and animal worship, and by the veneration of deified human beings. 
Even in the more advanced Districts there are usually a number of 
village gods, for the worship of whom a special priest belonging to the 
primitive tribes called Bhumka or Baiga is supported by contributions 
from the villagers. Kherm5ta, the goddess of the earth or the village, 
Marhai Devi, the goddess of cholera, Sitala Devi, the goddess of small- 
pox, Nagdeo, the cobra, Bhainsa Sur, the bufliilo, Dulha Deo, a young 
bridegroom who was killed by a tiger, Hardaul, a young Rajput prince 
who was poisoned by his brother on suspicion of loving his wife, and 
Bhilat, a deified cowherd, are the most common of these. Of the sects 
of Hinduism, only the Kabirpanthis and Satnamis need be mentioned ; 
they represent respectively the revolt of the depressed castes of Ganclas 
or weavers and Chamars or tanners against the tyranny of Brahman- 
ism and the caste system. Both started with the fundamental ideals 
of the equality of all men, the abolition of cast^, and the worship of 
one supreme God who required no idols or temples and therefore no 
Brahmans ; but whereas the Kabirpanthis now; admit caste and are 
thus scarcely to be distinguished from an ordinary Hindu sect, the 
Satnamis are still militant and have carried ^bbir opposition to the 
Hindu social system into their relations as tenants by refusing to pay 
rent to their Hindu landlords. 

Of the Christians, 4,920 are Europeans, 2,304 Eurasians, and 18,367 
native Christians. The number of the latter has nearly trebled since 
1891 as the result of missionary enterprise, the increase being partly 
due to the adoption of famine orphans. Missionary stations of various 
denominations exist in all 1 )istricts and some of the Feudatory States. 
The principal are the unsectarian American Mission known as the 
Disciples of Christ, who carry on work in Damoh, Bilaspur, and else- 
where; the United Free Church Mi.ssion in Nagpur, BhandSra, and 
Wardha ; the ('hurch of England Zanana Missions in Nagpur and Jub- 
bulpore, and the Church Missionary Society in Mandla ; the Mission 
of the Friends Society at Hoshangabad ; the German Evangelical 
Mission in Raipur; the Swedish Eutheran Mission in BetrU and 
ChhindwSra; the Methodist Mission in BalSghat; and the work of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Nagpur, Kamptee, Jubbulpore, Pach 
marhi, and Khandwa. The Central Provinces belong to the Anglican 
diocese of NSgpur, which embraces also Berar, Central India, and 
Rajputana. The greater part of the Province forms the Rotnan Caj^holic 
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diocese of Nagpur, but portions of it are included in those of Allahabad, 
Calcutta, and Vizagapatam, while the Nagpur diocese comprises also 
Berar and Hyderabad north of the Godavari. 

The Province is essentially agricultural, and the recent development 
of mining and factory industries, though important, has as yet exercised 
no appreciable effect on the returns of occupation. About 70 per cent, 
of the whole population are shown as supported by agriculture, while if 
to these are added more than 2 \ per cent, engaged in the training and 
care of animals, nearly all of whom are herdsmen, and nearly 3 per 
cent, dependent on general labour, the greater part of whom subsist 
mainly by agricultural labour, the proportion rises above 75 per cent. 
Of the agricultural population, tenants are the most important clas.s, 
numbering over 4,000,000, while nearly 250,000 persons are landed 
proprietors. Labourers, including herdsmen, farm-servants, field and 
general labourers, number 3,000,000. Nearly 300,000 persons, or 
2 1 per cent, of the population, are engaged in service, principally 
as barbers, indoor servants, washermen, water-carriers, and sweepers. 
yVbout 600,000, or 5 per cent., manufacture, collect, and sell articles 
of food and drink, principally milk and butter, fish, flour, vegetable oil 
for food, grain, vegetables and fruits, betel-leaf, salt, and tobacco. This 
includes the very poor classe.s who grind flour, parch gram, and husk 
rice, numbering about 90,000 persons. Nearly 120,000 persons are en- 
gaged in retailing head-loads of grass, fuel, and cow-dung cakes. The 
cotton industry supports 400,000 persons, or about 3J per cent, of the 
population. Workers in gold and silver are a fairly important class, 
numbering 60,000, and workers in iron and steel number 100,000. 
These last are principally the village blacksmiths, who make and 
mend agricultural implements. About 66,000 [persons are engaged in 
religious services, the majority of whom are supported by charity; 
and 137,000 are beggars. 

Ordinarily only two meals are eaten, the first about midday and the 
second in the evening at ’7 or 8 p.m. But cultivators who have to work 
in the fields require some food in the early morning before going 
out. This usually consists of the remains of the previous evening meal 
eaten cold. The midday and evening meals are ordinarily of the .same 
character, consisting of the staple food-grains, which are now mainly 
rice and jmvdr. Rice is boiled in water with salt and eaten with the 
various pulses^ mun^^ urad, arhoTy and tiurd^ which are split and boiled 
in water. Vegetables and chillies are added when available, large 
quantities of the latter being consumed. KoigdJ or oil of sesamum 
is oftQp added to vegetables and pulses after they have been cooked, 
while powdered turmeric is always mixed with pulses, and is supposed 
to neutraUze the bad^eifects of the organic matter frequently contained 
in the water. GulH or mahud oil and linseed oil are other substitutes 
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for gkt. Occasionally rice is boiled in butter-milk as a delicacy. Kodon 
and kuM are cdoked and eaten in the same manner as rice by thos^* 
who rumnot afford that grain. Where rice is not the staple food, ckapdti}^ 
or thin unleavened cakes of ground wheat, gram, or joivdr are usually 
substituted for it. Vegetables and pulses are eaten with the chapatis. 
On feast days cake^ of wheat and gram are fried in ghi. Butter-milk 
is often drunk in the evenings. Patty betel-leaf and betel-nut, is clu^wctl 
after the midday meal by all classes in the MarStha country, and by 
those who are well-to-do elsewhere. Nearly every one smokes, Idris 
or cigarettes rolled in leaves and chongis or leaf pipes being common 
in the south and east, and ckillams or clay pipe-bowls without a mouth- 
piece elsew’here. Most castes will eat flesh, other than that of the 
unclean or sacred animals, but can rarely afford it. 

Nearly all articles of dress are made of cotton cloth. I'he products 
of Indian and English mills have almost entirely ousted the old hand- 
woven cloth in towns, and are rapidly doing so in the country. Except 
the very poorest classes, every one has a pair of dhotis or loin-cloths 
which he changes daily, usually taking his bath in the one worn from 
the day before, and then changing it for the clean one. For the upper 
part of the body the garments used are a loose shirt, buttoning at the 
throat, or a short coat reaching to the waist, with a flap folding over 
in front where it is tied with strings. The long edat made with double 
flaps folding over the chest, and reaching down to ^he knees, which was 
formerly the universal full dress, is now' going put of fashion. In the 
northern Districts in the cold season coats are stuffed with cotton for 
warmth. The poorer cultivators and labourers frequently leave the 
upper part of their body bare. Among the educated classes, especially 
CJovernment servants of all grades, coats cut after the English fashion 
and made of serge, wool, or tasar silk are largely worn. 'I’he higher 
classes now’ wear also long white trousers instead of loin-cloths, in 
imitation of the English. The old head-dre’s? was the pagri^ formed 
from a piece of narrow’ cloth, .sometimes 150 to 200 feet long, and 
twisted into innumerable folds. This is being rapidly ousted by the 
dupattOy or short cloth folded simply by the wearer himself, and formed 
of tasar silk, soft Madras cloth, or nainsook. In Chhattisgarh the culti- 
vators usually go bareheaded ; but in the rest of the Province a man 
w'ill not be seen outside the hou.se with his head bare, though with the 
lX)orer classes any wisp of cloth answ’er^ the purpose of a head-covering. 
Women generally wear a sdtf or a piece of cloth 18 to 24 feet long by 
3 feet broad, secured round the waist and drawn .over the shoulders 
and head. It is usually of hand-woven cloth, dyed red, blue, or green, 
and with various patterns stamped on it in other colours. English 
chintzes are also now worn. In the northern Districts the old fashion 
was to wear a lafungd^ or skirt, a second cloth being used to cover the 
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head and upper part of the body ; but the sari is now supplanting the 
skirt. Under the sari is worn a cAa/i, a short sleeveless jacket buttoning 
tightly at the breast or back. In the house only a sfiort cloth folding 
round the loins and pulled over the shoulders is worn. Men geaerally 
wear while clothes over the body, except in the case of coats, which are 
of some dark or neutral colour. Shoes are commonly worn, but in the 
rice Districts they cannot be worn in the fields. In-Chhattisgarh sandals 
are used for road>work. Women, except of the labouring class, do not 
usually wear anything on their feet. 

I'he houses of landowners stand in an enclosed courtyard, 90 to 
120 feet long and 40 to 60 feet wide, surrounded by a brick wall. 
The front entrance gate is in the narrower side, and is often roofed in, 
with side rooms forming the daian or hall for the reception of guests. 
Above it is a loft in which agricultural implements are kept. Along 
the sides of the yard are sheds for cattle or grain, and at the back is 
the dwelling-house, extending along the length of the enclosing wall, 
and about 15 feet wide. It has front and sometimes back verandas, 
is divided into rooms, and may be double-storeyed. Frequently a 
bamboo fence takes the place of the enclosing wall, and the house 
itself may be of matting plastered with earth. An ordinary cultivator 
has a similar house without the enclosure or sheds, and a poor culti- 
vator only a two-roorned house with a front veranda. Cattle are 
frequently kept in one of the rooms. I^rge oval receptacles of matting 
covered with earth for holding grain are constructed inside the house, 
("himneys are unknown, and smoke escapes through the tiles or thatch. 
In the more advanced Districts tiled roofs have now become the rule, 
'fhe furniture consists only of a bed or wooden cot for each member 
(jf the family, their bedding, and the cooking and eating vessels. 
Substantial cultivators have these of brass or bell-metal, and poorer ones 
of earthenware. The better-class landowners have low wooden stools 
about six inches high for sitting on, but no chairs, tables, or carpets. 
The walls are whitewashed twice a year, at the Dewali and Holi fes- 
tivals, and the floor is plastered with cow-dung and w^ater once a week. 

The majority of Hindus burn their dead, but certain castes bury 
them. Devotees, .such as Cosains, Jangamas, Lingayats, and others, 
bury their dead in the sitting posture employed during lifetime for 
meditating on the deity. Children dyiiig before marriage or investiture 
with the sacred thread, persons dying of small-pox, cholera, and leprosy, 
or fey an accident, or killed by wild beasts, and pregnant women and 
women dying m childbirth are buried among certain castes. The 
forest tribes and some of the poorer castes of Hindus also usually bury 
their dead, because it is less expensive than cremation. Occasionally 
when bodies are buriad, the bones are subsequently dug up and carried 
to^ a sacred river. The Muhammadans always bury their dead. Subject 
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to the exceptions already mentioned, the general rule among Hindus 
is to burn the dead, the ashes being thrown into a river or tank. 

Hindu childre#! have much the same amusements as English ones, 
so far^ as their means permit. Dolls are made of clay and cloth, and 
occasionally their marriages are celebrated with feasts and fireworks. 
Swinging and walking on stilts are the pastimes of the month of 
ShrSwan (July- August), the idea being that the crops will grow as high 
as the stilts or swing. Kite-flying is a favourite amusement with old 
and young in the open season. All classes gamble at the Dewali 
festival, playing at different games. Many different kinds of dances 
are practised. The Ahirs have a stick dance at the Dewali, and the 
primitive tribes dance among themselves on festive occasions. Pro- 
fessional singing and dancing girls in towns are generally Muham- 
madans, and in villages belong to the castes of Bern! and Kolabhuti ; 
these girls will sometimes dance at the Holi for eighteen hours con- 
secutively, being sustained by large quantities of liquor. Representa- 
tions of the history of Rima are given before the Dasahra festival, and 
occasionally the villagers have rude j)erformances of their own, while 
professional dramatic and circus companies travel about. The villagers 
sometimes sing together in the evenings, and recitations of the sacred 
books are held at the houses of well-to-do persons. There are pro- 
fessional castes of acrobats and rope-dancers, snake-charmers, animal - 
trainers, jugglers, and clowns. Wrestling cornpetilions are held on the 
Nig Panchmi or snake-festival, perhaps becau^ the movements of 
the wrestler resemble the convolutions of a snake. Cock-fighting and 
ram-fighting are practised in certain Districts, and cattle-races are 
held in the Nagpur country. 

'J"he ordinary festivals are observed. The Holi corresponds to the 
European Carnival, and is a festival of spring. The next great festival 
is the Nig Panchmi, when the cobra is worshipped, and after it the 
Rakshabandhan, when the sacred threads are changed. This is the 
great festival of the Brahmans. Next comes Pola in the month (^f 
Bh^don (August- September), which in some respects resembles a feast 
of atonement ; the villages and all houses are cleaned and the sweep- 
ings thrown outside the boundary. Cattle-race^ are also held. I'he 
first fifteen days of Kuar (September -October) are called Pitrpaksh, and 
during them every one pours libations in memory of tiis ancestors, 
while crows, representing the spirits of the deceased, are fed. At the 
Dasahra a buffalo is sometimes slaughtered in honour of Devi, aitd the 
people go out into the fields to see the nllkanthy or blue jay, a very 
auspicious bird. Twenty days after the Dasahra comes the Dewali, the 
special festival of the Banias, on which they worship a rupee and their 
account-books. Phe Hindu commercial year begins from this day. 
All classes light lumps in their houses so as not !,o be overlooked when 
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Lakshml, the gc^ddess of wealth, passes over them during the night and 
bestows her gifts. On the Til-Sankrant, in January, the sun commences 
its course from the southern towards the northern hemisphere, and 
at the instant that this happens it is a meritorious act*to dive beneath 
the water of a sacred river. Fairs are consequently* held at all,, con- 
venient places for this purpose. 

Hindus of the higher castes have two names, one for ceremonial and 
the other for ordinary use. The ceremonial name.is the real one, but 
superstition prevents it being used in ordinary life, and a cAaRu or 
current name is employed instead. These names fall into* several 
('ategories. Many are those of gods and goddesses and sacred towns 
and rivers : a few are the names of jewels ; others are taken from the 
(lay of the week on which the bearer was born, or from the tlate of the 
uKjnth, or the month itself or season ; some denote the place of birth, 
and others are given to avert ill luck. .Surnames exist only in the case 
of Marathas. 

Roughly speaking, four distinct kinds of agricultural land are found 
in the Province. 'Phe first is the heavy black soil which covers the 

A riculture ^‘^rbada valley and the open and level portions of 
the Vindhyan and SStpura plateaux. It is either 
alluvial, formed by the deposit of decayed vegetable matter, through the 
agency of rivers and streams, or has resulted from the decomposition 
of trap or basalt rock, or from a combination of both agents. Tins 
land is suited to the growth of wheat, linseed, gram, and other cold- 
season crops which are de[)endent on the moisture remaining in the 
ground from the monsoon rainfall, and on the show’^ers received during 
the months of December and January. Water is usually found only 
at a great depth from the surface, and irrigation is conseciuently little 
lesorted to. Embankments to save erosion and hold up water, and 
careful tillage, are the main requisites for cultivation. The second 
( lass of land consists of shallow black soil, lying in a thin sheet over 
the surface of the basaltic rock from which it has been decomposed. 
Land of this description predominates in Nimar, Wardha, the west 
of Nagpur, and the south of Chhindwara. It is suited for the growth of 
cotton, and other autumn crops retjuiring only the light rainfall 

which these tracts obtain. The soil responds readily to manure, and 
the application of industry largely increases the out-turn. The third 
class of land includes the light sandy and stony uplands of the 
Vindhyan and .Satpura ranges and the hilly country in the south, 
wher(f the soil js either very shallow or contains a large proportion of 
gravel mixed with *boi]lders. Lands of this description are the poorest 
in the Province : tljcy require long resting fallows, and the cheap 
millets, which they produce, constituting the main food-grain of the 
aboriginal cultivators wjso rai.se them, are entirely dependent on the 
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rainfall of August and September. The last kind of land consists of 
yellow and sandy soil, formed from metamorphic or crystalline rock. 
This is the principal feature of the Wainganga and Mahanadi basins, 
including the ^uth of Balaghat, Bhandara, and Chanda, and the 
three*Chhattlsgauh 1 )istricts, which form the rice lands of the Province. 
The rainfall is heavy, and the land, though of little natural fertility, 
responds readily to manure and irrigation. 

Agricultural statistics are not compiled for tiie Feudatory States, 
which cover 29,435 square miles, or 25 J per cent, of the Provincial area, 
nor for about 8,000 scjuare miles of the most sparsely populated tracts in 
the zaminddris where the (piantity of cultivated land is so small that it 
is not w’orth while to undertake a cadastral survey. Excluding these, in 
1903-4, 17,213 square miles, or 22 per cent, of the remaining area, were 
included in Government forests, 6,980 square miles, or 9 per cent., were 
classed as not available for cultivation, and 19,368 square miles, or 24^ 
per cent., as cultivable waste other than fallow^. The remaining area, 
amounting to 35,000 square miles, equivalent to 45 per cent, of the 
total land available, or 57 per cent, excluding Governn)ent forests, w^as 
occupied for cultivation. In the most advanced Districts cultivation 
is very close, reaching in .some tracts to 80 per cait, of the w’hole area 
available after the exclusion of ‘reserved^ forests. And though 23,000 
square miles are shown in the returns as cultivable waste, this consists 
mainly of hilly or rocky ground, which it wouldi not be profitable to 
cultivate, and which should indeed, in the interests of the country, 
rather remain under jungle or grass than be cleared for the intermittent 
production of poor rains crops of millet. Considerable quantities of 
cultivable land must, however, still be available in the zaminddris and 
Feudatory States. And there can be no question that the produce of 
the present area could be immensely increased by better and closer 
cultivation, quite apart from what is generally called high farming. 

Out of the total occupied area of 35,000 square miles, about 8,200 
square miles are under old and new fallow. Resting fallows are rarely 
given to good rice and wheat land so lon^ as the resources of the 
cultivator arc sufficient to till them, but much land has lain fallow in 
recent years owing to the bad seasons and the inroads of kdns grass 
i^Saccharum sponianettm) in black soil fields. Frequent resting fallows 
are necessary for the poor soils of the Vindhyan and S^tpura plateau. 
Here from 25 to 30 per cent, of the occupied area is normally left 
untilled, while in the rice country of Chhattisgarh the proportion is only 
20 per cent., and in the closely cultivated cottony<?7/;ar country of 
Nagpur and Wardha it sinks to 13 per cent. The present area of fallow’ 
is from 1,600 to 2,300 square miles in excess of th^ normal. 

The net cropped area amounts to over 27,003 square miles,* having 
risen from 19,500 square miles since 1867-8. J,t expanded^continuously 
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up to zB93y but the unfavourable seasons since that date caused it to 
shrink in 1899-1900 to 2,100 square miles short of the normal. The 
figures for 1903-4 show that the area cropped in the %alguzari tracts 
was still 300 square miles less than in 1892-3. • 

Second crops were grown on about 2,400 square miles in 1903-4* 
this being the maximum figure recorded up to the present in favourable 
years. The double-cropped area varies very largely, according as the 
autumn rain is sufficient or inadequate. The usual method of double 
cropping is to scatter the seed of the pulses, urad^ mung^ or tidra^ and 
sometimes gram and linseed, in the wet rice-fields either when the rice 
is nearly ripe for harvest or just after it has been cut. In the northern 
Districts a catch-crop of rice is sown in the embanked wheat-fields 
during the rains. 

Including double crops, the gross cropped area is now nearly 29,500 
square miles. Out of this, about 19,000 square miles are devoted to 
autumn crops or those sown during the rainy season and reaped at or 
after its close, and 10,400 to spring crops sown in the damp ground 
after the rains and reaped towards the end of the cold season. In 
recent years the popularity of the spring crops has greatly decreased, 
owing to the number of occasions when the monsoon has failed pre- 
maturely and the ground has become too dry to be sown, and over 
3,200 square miles have been transferred to autumn crops since 1892-3, 
Of the total cropped area, about 18,000 square miles are occupied by 
the four main food-grains, rice, wheat, jowdr, and kodon and kutki ; 
900 by other cereals; nearly 4,400 by pulses, the most important of 
which is gram ; 3,350 by oilseeds, mainly linseed and ///; over 3,300 by 
fibres, practically all of which is cotton ; 2,200 by grass and fodder- 
crops ; and 230 square miles by fruits, vegetables, and spices. 

Rice {Oryza sativd) is the most important crop in the Province, 
covering about 7,000 square miles in 1903-4, or 24 per cent, of the 
cropped area. Excluding the zaminddrts, its acreage is now nearly 
2 per cent, less than in, 1892-3. A maximum area of 7,800 square 
miles was recorded in 1895-6. Rice is sown as soon as the rains have 
well broken, or towards the end of June, and the harvest lasts from 
September 15 to Decesnber 15 according to the different varieties and 
the different soils. The varieties of rice are extremely numerous, and 
are broadly divided into light rice sown on uplands, medium in level 
ground, and heavy rice in low-lying and irrigated fields. The light 
varieties are reaped first and the heavy ones last. As the crop requires 
water to be standing in the fields during a considerable period of its 
growth, rice is always cultivated in embanked fields. And as the fields 
must be quite level in order that their surface may be covered, where- 
ever the country is at aU undulating they are extremely small, as many 
as fifty sometimes going to an acre. Rice is grown year after year 
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without rotation, and manure is necessary to keep up the productive » 
capacity of the fields. 1'he crop is not largely irrigated, except in the 
Wainganga valtey and Sambalpur. Rice can scarcely be damaged by 
excessive rain unless it is washed out of the ground. In years of short 
rainfall, besides being liable to wither, it is attacked by grasshoppers. 
The average amount of seed sown to an acre is loo lb., and the 
standard out-turn, for the Province is i,ioo lb. or eleven-fold, giving 
670 lb. of husked rice. 

Wheat {Triticufn sativum) covered nearly 4,600 square miles, or 15^ 
per cent, of the cropped area, in 1903-4. The area has decreased from 
6,700 square miles since 1893, wheat having been largely supplanted 
by joivar^ and also, in the south, by cotton. Sowing commences towards 
the end of October, when the rains ha\ e stopped, and lasts through 
November and in embanked fields into December. The hariest is, 
gathered from the beginning of March to the middle of April, being 
perhaps a fortnight earlier in the southern than the northern Districts. 
Wheat is very seldom manured, as the advantages obtained are not so 
great as in the case of the autumn crops, and in the black soil of the 
northern Districts it is grown year after year without manure or rotation. 
It is frequently sown mixed with a proportion of 5 to 25 per cent, of 
gram, which is advantageous to the soil, and :very occasionally with 
linseed. It sometimes forms a rotation with; kodon or with cotton 
and jmvdry and frequently with linseed and glam. Between 50 and 
60 lb. is sown to an acre in the southern Districts, and 90 to 100 lb. 
in the north. I’he standard out-turn is 600 lb* 

The large millet jowdr {Sorghum vulgare) now covers nearly 2,800 
square miles, or 9^ per cent, of the cropped area. The acreage under 
it has increased by 39 per cent, during the last decade, at the expense 
of wheat and linseed. It is mainly an autumn crop, but when the rainfall 
is heavy it is also grown after the rains. "I'he ordinary seed-time is the 
first week in July, but in the north it is sometimes put down as soon as 
the rains break in June. The harvest extends over I)e('ember and the 
first part of January, Only from 5 to 10 lb.* of seed is sown to the acre, 
and the out-turn varies between 350 lb. in Mandlll and 700 lb. in 
AVardha. Jowdr is frequently sown with mixture of the pulse 
arhar {Cajanus indicus)^ in the proportion of one-seventh, or of mitng 
{Phaseoltts Mungo), In the .south it is grown regularly in rotation 
with cotton, the field being manured when cotton is sown. 

Kodon {Paspahan scrohicu latum) and kutkl {Fanicum psUopodium) are 
small grass-like millets grown on the poor highlands of the plateaux. 
Taken together, they cover 3,600 square miles, or 12 per cent, of the 
cropped area. The area under them has increased by 70 . per cent, 
since 1892-3, about a third of the increase being due to the inclusion 
of zaminddri statistics, and the remainder to ^substitution for rice and 
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spring crops. Kodon is sown broadcast after rice in the beginning of 
rjuly, and ripens towards the end of October and in November. The 
seed sown varies from 10 to 20 lb. an acre,- and the out-turn is 420 lb., 
giving 210 lb. of husked grain. Kutkl is a crop which ripens very 
rapidly, and can be cut within .sixty days after it is sowp. It is either 
''sown at the break of the rains and reaped in August to get an early 
food-supply, or sown towards the end of August and reaped in October. 
From 5 to 10 lb. of seed is sown per acre, and the out-turn is said to 
be about 300 lb. 

The other cereals cover about 900 square miles. Among » these 
may be mentioned maize {Zea Mays\ with 200 square miles, which is 
largely grown in the small garden plots at the back of houses, and 
the small millet bdjra or cambu^ with 85 square miles. Various other 
small millets also are grown. 

, The pulse gram (JCicer arietinuni) covers about 1,450 square miles or 
5 per cent, of the cropped area, and the acreage under it has increased 
by 40 per cent, since 1892-3, mainly at the expense of wheat. Gram 
is largely sown mixed with wheat in the proportion of 15 to 85, and 
also with linseed. The mixture is made to lessen the exhausting effect 
of these crops, as plants of the pea tribe exercise a recuperative effect on 
the soil by assimilating nitrogen through the roots. For the same reason 
it is grown in rotation with wheat and linseed. It is sown at the end 
of October and November with the wheat crop, and is cut either just 
before it or at the same time. Occasionally gram forms a second crop 
in black soil or irrigated rice-fields after the rice has been cut. From 
60 to 80 lb. of seed is required for an acre, and the out-turn is 550 lb. 

The other pulses cover nearly 3,000 square miles. Of these, the most 
important are urad {Phaseoius radiatus) and viun^ {Fhaseolus Mufigo)^ 
with a combined area of 1,250 square miles, mainly in Chhattisgarh. 
'Fhey are grown almost equally as autumn and spring crops, and in the 
latter case mainly as a second crop after rice, being sown broadcast in 
the standing grain after the water has been let out of the embanked 
fields. Arkar {Cajanus indicus) covers 500 square miles, principally 
in Nagpur and Nimar, where the cultivation has increased largely in the 
last year or two. It is grown in the autumn as a rotation crop in black 
soil land, and in Nagpur js largely mixed with cotton and jmvdr. Tiurd 
or lakh (Lathyrus sativus) occupies 570 square miles, the area under it 
having decreased by 32 per cent, in the last decade. It is growix in the 
spring season, mainly in the rice Districts, as a second crop, and is giN'en 
to cattle/ Masuryat lentil {Ervum ^Lens) is a spring crop grown under 
much the same conditions as gram, and also as a second crop after rice. 
It occupies about 350 square miles, mainly in Jubbulpore, Seoni, 
Narsinghpjur, Betul, and Chhattisgarh. Peas {Pismi arvense) cover 
320 square miles, mainly in Raipur and Bilaspur. 
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Oilseeds occupy about 3,350 square miles, or 11 per cent, of the 
cropped area. Of these, the most important is til {Sesamum indicum)^-^ 
the area under which has nearly doubled during the last decade and is 
now 1,500 squifre miles. It is grown both as an autumn and as a spring 
crop, the propprtion of the former being about two-thirds, and it is 
distributed all over the Province. It is frequently sown mixed with * 
kodon^ arhar^ and other crops. About 2 to 6 lb. of seed is sown to an 
acre, and the standard out-turn is 200 lb. Linseed covers about 1,300 
square miles, this being a great deal less than the area under it in 1890. 
It is a cold-season crop, being sown in the beginning of October and 
cut in February, a month before wheat. IJnseed is grown as a single 
crop in black soil and is somewhat exhausting, and also as a second 
crop after rice. About 10 to 20 lb. of seed is sown to the acre, and 
the out-turn is 260 lb. Of the remaining oilseeds, the most important 
is ramtilli or jagni {Guizotia oleiferd). This is a rains crop and is grown^ 
on very poor soil, with little or no expenditure on cultivation. The 
out-turn is said to be about 150 lb. per acre. More than 50 square 
miles are under rape and mustard, which are generally grown in small 
garden plots. 

('otton now covers 2,000 square miles, or 7 per cent, of the cropped 
area. It has increased from 1,100 square miles since 1892-3 under 
the stimulus of high prices, and is still continuing to expand, 'I'hc 
VVardha valley, comprising Wardha District anki the west of Nftgpur, 
the Sausar tahsil of Chhindwara, and NimSr i District constitute the 
cotton tract of the Province, though the crop h also grown in Betul, 
Narsinghpur, and Hoshangabad. Owing to the bulk of the fibre before 
it is ('leaned and pressed, and the consequent cost of trans[)ort, cotton 
cultivaticm is not usually found profitable at a great distance from 
a railway. Cott<m is generally sown immediately after the first heavy 
rain. In the Wardha valley it is usually mixed with arhar^ in thtj pro- 
portion of two or three lines of the latter after eight or ten of cotton. 
The picking goes on from the beginning of November to the beginning 
of February. From 8 to i6 lb. of .seed is required [)er acre, and the 
standard out-turn is 240 lb. of uncleaned,* yielding 70 lb. of ('leaned 
cotton. Cotton is generally grown in rotation with jowar in the Wardha 
valley, sometimes with wheat in the third yq^ir. It is an exhausting 
crop, and if sown twice successively the land must be turned up with 
the heavy plough and manured. The crop is greatly benefited by 
nmnure, and the cultivators make every effort to give it as much as 
possible. The only other fibre grown is Jdw-hemp {Crolalaria^juncea)^ 
which covers about 140 square miles. 

Of the 230 square miles under orchards, vegetables, and condiments, 
30 are devoted to sugar-cane (Saakarum offidnaritm). This crop has 
greatly decreased in popularity since 1892-3, when it covered 70 square 
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smiles, while for some years about 1870 the area was 140 square miles. 
)Vith the extension of railway communication, however, the local gur or 
unrefined sugar has been undersold by that imported feom Northern 
and Western India, which can be retailed at a substajntially cheaper 
rate. Condiments and spices cover 60 square miles, those principally 
grown being betel-vine, turmeric, chillies, coriander, and ginger. More 
than 70 square miles are under vegetables, of which there is a very large 
variety. Melons and water-melons are grown on the sandy stretches 
exposed on the banks of rivers. About 70 square miles includred in 
holdings and 25 excluded from them are shown as occupied by groves 
and orchards. 

The following are the jjrincipal agricultural implements. The nagar 
or country plough has an iron share in spike form penetrating 6 or 
f) inches, the body being made of wood. 'The hakhar or paring plough 
has a horizontal blade about 20 inches long and 4 inches wide, which 
is dragged across the ground and goes 2 or 3 inches deep. It is 
generally used in preparing land for sowing, unless the ground is very 
hard or is much overgrown with weeds. In the northern Districts the 
seed is sown with the ndri^ consisting of a single bamboo tube fixed 
behind the spike of the plough, through which the seed is dropped. 
In the south the implement used for sowing is the tifan ; this is formed 
of a log of wood to which three short iron spikes are fixed, and behind 
each of them is a hollow bamboo leading down from the sowing bowl 
at the top. The seed is thus sown simultaneously in three shallow 
furrows. The daurd is an implement used for weeding in the Nagpur 
country. It resembles the bakhar^ but the iron blade is much shorter 
so that it can pass between two lines of the crop. In the north weeding 
is done by hand with a spud. The datdri is a se>rt of harrow used in 
the rice Districts for puddling the earth in the fields and ( ollecting the 
weeds. For crushing the clods in the rice-fields, a heavy beam of wood 
is dragged across the field with a man standing on it. 

The importance attached to manure varies with the character of the 
cropping. It is seldom used for the spring cro[)s, and experience has 
shown that there is little profit in applying manure to unembanked 
wheat-fields unless whe^t is grown in rotation with a rains crop. In 
1 ice and still more in i:o\Xm.'jowdr cultivation, on the other hand, the 
advantages of manure are fully appreciated. As a rule, the quantity 
available is insufficient, the cultivator’s only .source of supply being the 
droppings of his pattle. These are saved for manure in the rains, but 
during the open season are required for fuel-cakes ; and even where an 
abundant su[)ply of wood-fuel is available, it is often said that a mixture 
of cow-dung cakes is necessary for cooking purposes. The manure is 
usually stacked in surface heaps and is seldom pitted, much of its benefit 
being thus lost.* Little no use is made of the urine, though occasion- 
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ally a cultivator will put down straw or silt to retain it. Green-soiling* 
also is very seldom practised, though crops of Jagni and til are some- 
times sown add ploughed in for this purpose. In the rice Districts the 
sih at the bonders of tanks is dug up and placed on the fields and 
makes a very good manure, while in the coiiorx-Jawdr tracts flocks of' 
sheep and goats are penned at night on the fields. 

The model far^ at Nagpur has existed for many years, and was made 
an experimental farm for the improvement of agriculture in 1883. 
operations w'ere, however, conducted on a comparatively small scale till 
1901, but important developments have taken place since. The staff 
has been largely strengthened, and two additional farms have been 
started at Raipur and H()shangabad. Two cattle-breeding farms have 
recently been opened in Nagpur and Hoshangabad for the improvement 
of agricultural cattle. An agricultural school at Nagpur is maintainec} 
for the instruction of subordinate revenue officials and the sons of land- 
owners, and agricultural associations have been formed in each District 
for the dissemination of information and the introduction of improved 
seed and implements. With the same view' a number of small demon- 
stration farms have been established, and a monthly Agricultural 
Gazette in Hindi is now published, which has attained a considerable 
circulation. In 1905 a separate Director of Agriculture was appointed, 
and the staff of the department largely expanded by the appointment of 
experts to initiate systematic research into the prevention of diseases, 
the destruction of pests, and the general divelopment of the agri- 
CLiliure of the Province in accordance with the tnost advanced scientific 
methods. 'I'he budget of the Agricultural department for 1906-7 
amounts to nearly 4 lakhs. 

Broadly speaking, it has been found that of the four main classes (^f 
soil and cultivation already de.scribed as existing in the Province, the 
rice lands are the only ones to which the apj)lication of irrigation can 
be cx})C('tcd to offer certain and immediate advantages. Up to tlie 
present time there have been no state irrigation works in the Central 
J’rovinces, and the area now^ irrigated is supf)lied almost entirely from 
private works, consisting of tanks, river channels, wx*lls, and field em- 
bankments. In a normal year the maximujn area irrigable is about 
1,350 square miles, or only 5 per cent, of the total under crops. To 
this, how^ever, should be added about 780 square mifes of crop.s grown 
in lands saturated by means of field embankments. Including this 
land, 8 per cent, of the normal cropped area may be said be pro- 
tected by irrigation works. The area irrigated, however, varies largely 
from year to year with the character of the rainfall. Of 1,350 square 
miles actually irrigated, about 1,150, or 88 per cent, of the total, consist 
of rice irrigated from private tanks ; and the remaining 200 of wheat, 
vegetables, condiments, spices, and sugar<ane irrigated chiefly frqm wells. 
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lank-irrigation is confined almost entirely to rice. Of 1,150 square 
miles irrigated, about 780 are in the WaingangS valley and 360 in 
Ohhattisgarh. Over the rest of the Province there i§ practically^ no 
irrigation of rice. British Districts contain about 471500 tanks, of 
which 28,500 are to be found in the Wainganga rice Districts, includ- 
ing Seoni and Nagpur, and 18,500 in ChhattLsgarh. Even in a favour- 
able year the tanks of the Wainganga tract irrigate on an average less 
than 20 acres each, and those of Chhattisgarh only about 10 (acres. 
Tlic arrangements for disposing of flood waters are generally deficient, 
and the banks are often too weak to stand a high pressure. There arc 
only about 65,000 irrigation wells, and the area supplied by them is 
88,000 acres, or about 1 1 acres to each well. Out of the whole number, 
^15,000 are constructed of masonry and the remainder are small tempo- 
rary wells, many of which are mere holes in the beds of streams. A 
permanent well irrigates 3 or 4 acres on an average. Rather more than 
half the area irrigated from wells consists of wheat and other spring 
crops, and the balance of sugar-cane and garden crops. The cost of a 
temporary well is Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, and of a permanent one Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 500, or more if blasting has to be done. About 50 square miles 
are irrigated from other sources, mainly by channels for the conveyance 
of water from rivers or streams ; but considering the facilities which 
exist in many parts of the Province for the construction of small river- 
fed channels, the area irrigated in this way is remarkably small. 

The Irrigation Commi.ssion (1901-3) were of opinion that there is 
ample scope for the extension of irrigation by means of storage tanks 
under exceptionally favourable conditions in the rice Districts. An 
Irrigation branch of the l*ublic orks department has now been formed. 
About 200 projects for storage tanks have been drawn up. Their aver- 
age capacity is about 300 million cubic feet ; and it is estimated that 
they would protect a total area of 700 square miles of rice at a cost 
of about 3 crores of rupees, or at the rate of about Rs. 67 per acre. 
During 1903-4 the construction of tanks and field embankments as 
state irrigation works was begun departmentally. 

Cattle are bred all over the JVovince, but animals of any quality are 
reared only in a few localities. The plough-cattle of nearly the whole 
rice area are miserably poor. I'hey often cost only R.s. 25 or Rs. 30 a 
pair. The wheat country occupies an intermediate place between the 
rice tracts with the worst, and th(* coXion-jenvar area with the best 
cattle. The price of bullocks here ranges from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80 a 
pair. The two good breeds used in the ^oXX(yt\-jowdr Districts are bred 
in Nim&r and along the southern face of the SatpurS Hills. The Nim&r 
cattle are generally dark red in colour, with small but well-proportioned 
bodies,^ and small sheath^ and dewlaps; they are spirited and have 
strong feet and legs, and are well suited for hard work. A pair costs 
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from Rs. loo to Rs. 250. The cattle used in the Wardha valley are 
called Gaolaoyiand are bred in Chhindwara and in the Arvi tahtil of 
^Va^dha. Animals of this breed are large and white, with full chests 
and fairly developed forearms, and are well suited for fast work. Their 
price varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 a pair. Cultivating cattle of these 
breeds are fed on the stalks of jowar and on cotton-seed throughout the 
working season, and sometimes receives also pulse and oil-cake. In 
the w^eat-growing Districts cultivating cattle are stall-fed only during 
the working season, when tliey get a ration of pulse, and in the rice 
Districts the majority of them usually receive nothing but straw. The 
(iaolao and Nim§.ri cattle are bred carefully from selected bulls ; but 
in other areas bulls are seldom kept, and the immature bullocks are 
allowed to mix wnth the cows before castratirm, thus preventing any 
improvement in the breed. 

Buffaloes are bred all over the Pr(jvince. They are useless for culti- 
vation except in the rice area where water is frequently standing in the 
fields. In the northern Districts and the Nagpur country the cows are 
kept for the manufacture of ghi (clarified butter) from their milk, while 
the young bulls are disposed of cheaply to the t^aste of Basdew^&s, who 
drive them in herds to Chhattisgarh for sale. A; cow buffalo costs from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 80, and in Chhattisgarh the bulls fetch Rs. 15 to 

Ks. 20 each. The indigenous breed of ponies almost entirely worth- 
less, and the efforts made by Government to imf3i|rove it by the provision 
of stallions have now been abandoned in favour if cattle-breeding farms. 
The highest price of a pony is about Rs. rod. Goats and sheep are 
usually bred by the professional shepherd castes, the former for food, 
for "milk, which Muhammadans and low-caste Hindus drink, and for 
offerings to the deities, and the latter principally for their wool, from 
which the ordinary country blanket used by all cultivators is woven. 
I'hc price of a goat is from Rs. 2 to Rs. 6, and of a sheep from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 3. 

Grazing is generally adequate, except in •a few of the most closely 
cultivated Districts. The forests of Mandla, the Baihar tahsll of Bala- 
ghat, Chanda, and Niniar are well-known grazing grounds, to the first 
two of which thousands of cattle are sent from all the adjacent Districts 
during the hot season. Four important annual catlle-fkirs are held in 
the Province — at Singhaji in Nimar, Chhapara in Seonl, Garhkkotk in 
Saiigor, and Rajim in Raipur. Pr^ies for the best bred anin3als are 
offered at these fairs, but it is doubtful whether they have had much 
result. The principal cattle-diseases are rinderpest {tnata\ anthrax 
ighatsarap or pAast), foot-and-mouth disease {khuri and haikra)^ and 
pleuro-pneumonia (pAapsia), A variety of native remedies are used, 
several of which are of little value ; but strict ^tegregationis very seldom 
attempted, and cultivators generally say that *it is impracticable. A 
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r Civil Veterinary* department has been established, supervised by a 
qualified officer under the Director of Agriculture. Eighteen veterinary 
dispensaries have been opened at the head-quarters <?f Districts with 
subordinate Veterinary Assistants, who also travel in the interior of 
' Districts for the treatment of epidemic disease. 

The development of the system of advances under the Land Im- 
provement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts is a feature of recent years. 
Taking the former kind of loans first, the total amount advanced under 
the Act of 1871 up to 1883 was only Rs. 50,000, and under the new 
Act of 1883 up to 1895, 2*7 lakhs. During the famine of 1897 the 
policy of providing work by giving land improvement loans received a 
great impetus, a quarter of the principal being usually remitted if the 
conditions of the grant were carried out. In the second famine of 
^ 1900, however, it was considered with justice that the landowners were 
too impoverished to be asked to expend capital on the provision of 
work, and a new system was introduced by which free grants were made 
by Government for the construction of tanks and other improvements. 
The ordinary purposes for which loans have been made since 1883 are 
the construction and repair of village tanks, the embankment of wheat- 
fields, and the destruction of kans grass in the Vindhyan Districts. 
Between 1895 1904, about 18 lakhs was lent. Advances under the 

Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884 are made for the purchase of plough- 
cattle and seed. These advances also began on a very small scale, 3*2 
lakhs being lent between 1884 and 1891, or less than half a lakh 
annually. With the advent of scarcity in the northern Districts in 1893 
the amounts advanced rose rapidly, and between 1891 and 1895 *5 
lakhs was distributed in loans. During 1896-7 the advances were 
15 lakhs, and in the famine of 1900 38 lakhs, the greater part of the 
latter sum being granted without interest. A total of loi lakhs had 
been advanced by 1904 in agriculturists’ loans. 

The rates of interest on j)rivate loans arc fairly uniform all over 
the Province, though they have a tendency to be lower in the most 
advanced Districts, whete the cultivators are capable of protecting 
their own interests. For large sums borrowed on ample security or on 
pledge of jewellery, the rate varies from 6 to 9 per cent. For ordinary 
proprietors and the best class of tenants or on mortgage of unen- 
cumbered lanS, the average is 12 per cent. Tenants in moderate 
circumstances, who may be indebted but not hopelessly involved, pay 
from to 24 per cent. ; w^hile for the poorest classes of tenants and 
for small unsecure|i loans to artisans and others, the interest rises to 
37 ij 5 ®> even 100 per cent. In the case of grain advanced either 
for seed, or for subsistence w^hile the crop is maturing, the ordinary rate 
for wheat and the other cold-season grains is 25 per cent, between 
sowing and harvest, thdhgh it sometimes rises to 50 per cent, in time 
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of famine. In the Districts where spring crops are mainly grown, the 
interest on the autumn seed-grains is usually loo per cent But in the 
rice Districts the rate for rice is 25, 37^, or rarely 50 per cent., while 
for jowar the rate in Wardha is only 25 per cent, and in other jowar- 
growing Districts 50 per cent. The rates for oilseeds are high, ranging 
from 50 to 1 00 per cent Nearly all the large money-lenders and the 
majority of the smj|ller ones are Marwari Banias ; but many other castes, 
as Brahmans, Rajputs, and the castes who own and cultivate land, 
also participate in the business. Most cultivating proprietors who are 
in good circumstances prefer to lend grain for seed and subsistence to 
their tenants, because in addition to its being very profitable they find 
it much more easy to realize the rents in this case than when their 
tenants are indebted to another creditor. 

The grant of proprietary rights, followed by a large increase in the 
value of landed property, converted the village landowners, the 
descendants of the rack-rented headmen of Maratha times, into a 
substantial body of men. But the great increase of credit which they 
suddenly obtained led many of them to indulge in reckless extravagance 
on marriages and other occasions of display. Inquiries made in 1888 
showed that during the previous twenty-five years pne-fifth of the village 
lands had changed hands, half of the transfers being to the money- 
lending as opposed to the cultivating classes. Diiring the next fifteen 
years the process cannot fail to have been mo^e rapid, though the 
famine of 1900 was, owing to the great assistaiide given by the state, 
undoubtedly less injurious to the financial condition of the cultivators 
than that of 1896-7. Government has been alive to the burden of 
excessive debt thrown on the cultivators, and, to lighten it and to 
encourage them to make a fresh start, has instituted proceedings in the 
w’orst tracts for the voluntary liquidation of debts of both landlords 
and tenants. These haVe been in many cases eminently successful, 
and creditors have agreed to a scheme of re[3ayment of part of the 
debt in instalments spread over a number of^ years, the balance being 
freely forgone. In eight Districts, in part or the whole of which these 
proceedings have been taken, debts aggregating 1-64 crores have been 
dealt with and 96 lakhs remitted by creditors. * 

Economic rent is practically non-existent in the Central Provinces, 
the rents of all classes of tenants except sub-tenants being fixed by the 
Settlement officer at the periodical revision of the 
land revenue. The rental of the previbus settlement 
being taken as a standard, enhancements are based* 
on the increase in the prices of produce, or exten.sion of cultivation, 
according to a general rate previously determined, which is usually 
considerably less than that actually warranted b}{ the statistics. During 
the currency of the settlement, a period of twenty or thirty years, ’the 
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landlord can practically raise rents only through the agency of a revenue 
court, which determines an equitable rate. A sub-tenant is a person 
holding land from another tenant or in the proprietor'sTiome farm, and 
is not protected by law. The following maximum and minimum figures 
of rental represent the average for groups of villages of greatest and 
least fertility in each area, while the average rental is the average of all 
the groups. The fertile wheat-growing tract of the *NarbadI valley has 
the highest rental, the figures j>er acre being maximum Rs. 3-12, 
minimum 3 annas, average Rs. i-io -6. Next to this come the rice 
tracts of Bhandara and B^laghat with a large percentage of irrigation, 
maximum Rs. 1-12, minimum 4 anna.s, average Rs. i~i, while the 
coixon-jmvdr Districts of Nagpur and Wardha have nearly the same 
rates with a maximum of Rs. 1-15, minimum 7 annas, average i5-J 
annas. The figures for the Vindhyan plateau Districts are maximum 
Rs. I -1 2, minimum 6 annas, average 15 annas, and for the poorer area 
of the Satpura plateau maximum Rs. 1-12, minimum 3 annas, average 
8 annas. The rice country of Chhattisgarh pays at present a very low 
rental in proportion to its fertility, the figures beipg maximum 15 annas, 
minimum ii pies, average 10 annas. Owing to the fact that all 
Districts contain areas of very poor land, the figures of minimum rental 
do not afford much information. The general rental incidence of the 
Province is 12 annas, and the average area of a tenant’s holding is 12 
acres. The rents paid by sub-tenants are usually twice or three times 
the average rental. In the cotton-growing area during the last few 
years land has been sublet for ten times the Government rental or 
more. The custom of paying rents in kind is no longer important, as 
the policy of Government has been to commute all such rents into 
cash. But lands are often sublet on a contract for dividing the produce. 
In such cases the contract is usually that the owner or tenant of the 
land supplies the bullocks and seed-grain, while the sub-lessee does all 
the labour. When the crop has been harvested the seed-grain and 
sometimes the rent is deducted, and the remainder divided equally 
between the parties. In the zamtnddris where shifting cultivation 
still goes on in the forests, rents are paid in grain on an ‘ axe ’ of land, 
that is, a patch cleafred by one family, and amounting to something 
over an acre: 

Wages for agricultural labour are still generally paid in kind, and 
farm;servants employed by the year receive various perquisites at 
sowing-time And harvest, so that the determination of their cash 
equivalents presents much difficulty. Generally it may be said that 
grain wages have remained constant for a long period, though in recent 
years and owing to the famines there has been a tendency either to 
decrease their amounk or to substitute inferior varieties of grain* In 
Nippur and WardhA* Districts, owing to the competition of the faciortes 
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and mines, wages have risen largely, the cash rates for farm>servants 
being Rs. 50 to JR.s. 80 a year, compared with Rs. 40 in 1890, and Rs. 
20 to Rs. 25 in i860. The corresponding figures for the Narbada 
valley are Rs. 60, Rs. 42, and Rs. 25. In other Districts the increase 
of wages has not more than kept pace with the rise in prices. In 
Chhattlsgarh farm-servants usually receive a fourth of the produce to be 
divided between them. In the Satpura Districts they get a fifth of the 
produce^. During the year advances of grain are made to them, and 
these are deducted with interest when they are paid. In other Districts 
they receive a monthly wage of grain, while in the more advanced tracts 
cash payments are being substituted for this. I'he grain wages amount 
in some of the northern Districts to about 950 lb. a year, and in the 
Wainganga valley to between 1,400 and 2,000 lb. of unhusked rice. At 
the wheat harvest labourers earn two or three days^ food for a day’s 
work, the rate being one sheaf in twenty or thirty cut. For jowdr- 
cutting in Wardha, 7^ lb. of grain a day is paid. About 10 lb. of 
unhusked rice and 5 lb. of wheat per day are other typical rates for 
harvesting. For sowing the crops men are generally employed, and 
women for weeding and transplanting, ('ash wages for men are 3 to 4 
annas a day in the south, 2 to 2\ annas in the north, and 1 1 to 2 annas 
in Chhattlsgarh during the busy season. Women jget half an anna less 
than men in Chhattlsgarh, and an anna less elsew’lfere. (Certain village 
artisans and .servants receive payment in kind for jser vices rendered to 
the cultivators. Those usually found are the Ixihlr or blacksmith, the 
Barhai or carpenter, the Nai or barber, the Dhobi or washerman, the 
Dhimar or water-bearer, the ("hamar or tanner, and the village priest. 

At the time of the formation of the Province in 1861 prices were very 
low, as was natural in a landlocked tract with little or no means of 
exporting its surplus. Various causes, the chief of which were a great 
influx of European capital and the abnormal demand for cotton 
occasioned by the American C'ivil War, brought about an extraordinary 
rise in 1863, continuing until 1869, when a {general fall set in, which 
was, however, checked by the opening of railway communication with 
the seaport towns, and the demand for grain arising from the famine of 
1876-8 in Northern India and Madras. Between 1881 and 1891, as 
shown in Table V (p. 104), prices rose steadily, and in 1891* the increase 
j5er cent on 1862 was given as rice 200, wheat 169, jowdr 123, and 
gram 105. During the last decade prices again rose, and^reached their 
highest point in the famine of 1897. They fell in tjie two following 
years, and did not rise to quite such a high level again in the famine of 
1900. A considerable fall followed, and the averages for 1904 were 
nearly the same as in 1891. The prices of salt, sugar, yarn, and cotton 
piece-goods have also decreased. Owing to \he improvement ^of 
communications, there is now less variation in prices between town and 
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country, and a more uniform level is maintained throughout the 
Province. In normal years the prices of the staple crops are almost 
entirely governed by those obtainable for exports, which depend on 
the European market. The movement of prices has on the ^whole 
been very favourable to the people, for while the articles w’hich they 
produce, such as the agricultural staples, have largely increased in 
value, the prices of articles which they consume but do not produce 
have generally diminished. 

The most prosperous part of the Province is the cotton-growing tract 
of the Wardha valley. Here, owing to the development of mining and 
factory industries, a daily labourer is as well-to-do as an ordinary tenant 
elsewhere, and his condition is in many respects preferable to that 
of a half-educated clerk. In the Vindhyan plateau and Narbada valley 
Districts the standard of living is comparatively high, though the people 
have recently become impoverished from bad seasons. Inhere is usually 
a full establishment of village servants whose services are utilized by all 
cultivators for work which elsewhere they do themselves, while a larger 
proportion of indoor servants are employed than elsewhere. Shoes and 
head-cloths are here universally worn, even labourers usually have 
blankets, and cultivators have quilted cotton coats and caps for the cold 
season. In Chhattisgarh and on parts of the SatpurE plateau the 
standard of living is still very low. A couple of strips of cloth and 
perhaps a blanket suffice for the dress of the cultivator, while his food 
consists of little but a gruel of boiled rice and water. But even here, 
the last few years would have witne.s.sed a great development had it 
not been arrested by famine. The annual cost of food for an adult 
cultivator may be taken as varying from Rs. 15 in the poorest to Rs. 35 
in the richest tracts. The cost of clothes for a labourer and his wife of 
the poorest class in Chhattisgarh will scarcely be more than Rs. 3, and 
will consist of two or three cloths without blankets or shoes. The 
ordinary cultivator will spend from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 annually in clothing 
his family. The value 0/ his house will be from Rs. 10 to Rs. 40, and of 
his furniture Rs. 5 or Rs. 6, while a labourer's house is worth only Rs. 3 or 
Ks. 4, and his furniture about half this. The condition of the proprietary 
class varies greatly, fyome being no better off than ordinary cultivators, 
while most *of them live like a clerk on Rs. 30 to Rs, 40 a month. 
Their houses and clothes may be inferior to his, but they have richer 
and better food. A clerk with this income spends about Rs. 20 a year 
on Wxs own dothes and the same for those of his wife and family, his 
wife’s ornanients'having been provided at the wedding. The food of the 
family will cost Rs. 200 a year or more. He occupies a brick house 
with several rooms, paying a rent of about Rs, 3 a month, and as much 
more for the services pf a barber, washerman, water-bearer, and sweeper. 
His furniture may be worth Rs. 75. A visible rise in comfort of living 
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has occurred in towns. Imported cloth of fine te\tufCTF\vorn, matches 
are in general use, foreign cigarettes are smoked, kerosene oil is 
universally used,*and lamps with glass chimneys are found in ordinary 
households. Tea is drunk daily, refined instead of unrefined sugar 
is eaten, and soda-water is frequently drunk. Many clerks of ordinary 
means subscribe to vernacular newspapers, and social clubs exist in 
several towns. Life insurance is increasing in popularity. 

The area of Government forests in the C entral Provinces is shown as 
iSj 734 sjquare miles in the forest returns. 'I'he majority of the forests 
are situated on the newthern and southern sloi)es _ 
of the Salpura range, and the remainder on the \h*n 
dhyan Hills in the north and on the ranges bounding the Nagpur and 
('hhattisgarh plains to the south. The greater part of tliese latter hills 
are occupied by forests included in the zamtuddns and Feudatory 
States. In addition to the Go\ eminent forests, 9,874 square miles 
of forest are in the hands of zamlndars and village proprietors, while 
it i.s estimated that there are about 15,000 square miles in the Feudatory 
States, this latter figure, however, including scrub and grass. 'I'he whole 
area under forests in the Province is therefore about 44,000 square 
miles, or 38 per cent, of the total area. 

Four main types of forest may be distinguished { the teak, sdl^ mixed, 
and bamboo forests. Teak (Tectona }^randis) occurs either alone or 
mixed with other species. It i.s not largely found horth of the Narbada, 
but extends over the western Satpura Districts and; the hills south of the 
Nagpur plain. The best forests are in the Bori Reserve in Iloshangabad 
and at Allapillai in C'handa. In Bori specimens 80 to 100 feet high and 
6 feet in girth are obtained. Pure teak forest appears on the lower 
slopes of the hills, or on alluvial fiats along the banks of rivers or at the 
bottom of ravines. More commonly, and on the higher and middle 
slopes, teak is mixed with the other species occurring in mixed forests. 
The teak forests have been very greatly damaged by ('leavings for 
cultivation and the indiscriminate fellings of timber contractors before 
a system of conservation was introduced. 'Phe next timber tree in 
importance is sal {Skorea robustay I'he sal forests cover a large tract 
or belt in the east of the Province, commencing in the plateau beneath 
the Kaimur range in Rewah and extending over Mandla, the northern 
frontier of Chhatllsgarh, the hills bounding the valleys of the Mahanadi 
and its affluents to the Eastern Ghats and south to the valley of the 
Indravati. The larger proportion of the sal forests are thus situafed in 
the zaminddris and Feudatory States of Clihaltlsgash. The average 
height of good trees is 60 to 80 feet, w'ith a cle^r stem to the first 
branch of 30 to 40 feet, and a girth of 6 to 8 feet. Specimens of 
100 feet in height and 10 feet in girth are foupd in Manilla. Mixed 
forest with or without a proportion of teak is the most conyjnon 
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♦ type all over the Province. The most important tree is saj {Temtinalia 
iomentosa)y and other common and valuable timber trees are MJdsd/ or 
/feu/d {Pierocarpus Marsupium\ tendu or ebony {DiosJ^ros tomentosd)^ 
lendia {Lai^erstroemia pannflora), anjan or kohd (Terminalia Arjuna), 

* dhatird {Anogeissus latifolid)^ haldu {Adina cordifolia)^ aonld {Phyllantkits 
Embiica\ tinsd [Ougeinia dalbergmdes)^ and giryd or satin-wood 
{Chloroxylon Swietenia). Among trees which are valuable for other 
products than timber, the mahud {Bassia iatifoHa) Is pre-eminent and 
very common, while harrd {Terminalia ChebulcC)^ whose fruit gives the 
niyrabolams used for tanning, achdr {Buchanania latifolia)^ whose fruit 
called chironfi is largely used for sweetmeats, and khair {Acacia Catechu)^ 
from the wood of which cutch is prepared, are also important trees. 
I'he dry stony hill-to[>s and plateaux and scarped slopes are mainly 
covered by salai {Boszvel/ia sem‘ata)y a tree of very little value, mixed 
with stunted specimens of other species. In many places, especially on 
stretches of flat or undulating land, the forest is very open and poorly 
stocked, even developing into grass land where areas have formerly 
been cleared for shifting cultivation. Bamboo forests cover the hill- 
sides over large areas, sometimes pure, but generally mixed with other 
species, or forming an undergrowth to the teak. 

For administrative purposes the Government forests are divided into 
two Conservators’ charges. Generally, the forests in each District form 
a Forest division under the charge of a Deputy or Assistant Conservator 
of the Imperial Forest service or an Extra-Assistant Conservator of the 
Provincial service. Each division is divided into ranges in charge of an 
upper subordinate designated a forest ranger. In 1903-4 the Forest 
Staff comprised 2 Conservators, 9 Deputy-Conservators, 4 Assistant 
C'onservators, 13 Extra-Assistant ('onservators, 63 rangers, 58 deputy- 
rangers, 175 foresters, and 1,657 forest guards. 

Up to 1893 the felling of trees was allowed under licence without 
regulation ; but since that date working-plans have been drawn up for 
the majority of the forests, under which systematic fellings have been 
introduced. The ' bulk 6f the produce reejuired for agriculture and 
building purposes is disposed of by licence, the purchaser being required 
to take out a stamped^ licence supplied by vendors stationed in various 
villages adjoining the forest. In tracts near the forests, w^hole villages 
are allowed to comnmte for their annual supply of fuel and timber for 
home consumption on payment of a fixed sum. The collection of 
various minor products, such as •myrabolams, lac, honey, gum, special 
grasses, mahudy arid the hides and the horns of animals dying in the 
forests, are leased out to contractors. In cases where a large fixed 
demand can be arranged for, the department itself undertakes contracts 
for timber. Free grants are sometimes made for works of public utility, 
such as schools and ^dispensaries, or for the relief of the occupiers 
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of a village which has been burnt down. For grazing, licences are 
issued of two kinds, one covering the open forests of the District, and 
the other or nomadic licence those of the whole Province. Certain 
valuable timber areas are closed to grazing, and in addition all ‘ coupes ' 
are closed for ten years after being worked over. 

The supply of produce of all kinds is generally in excess of the local 
demand, which is largely met from the forests in the hands of private 
holders, these being worked with much less restriction than the Gov- 
ernment forests. The amount of produce removed from the forests 
in 1903-4 was 3^: million cubic feet of timber, 18 million cubic feet of 
fuel, 19I million bamboo stems, and 53,000 tons of grass. The following 
figures show the average annual revenue, expenditure, and surplus for 
the decades ending 1890 and 1900, and the years 1901-2 and 1903-4 : 
(1881-90) revenue io*8i lakhs, expenditure 5*18 lakhs, surplus 
5*63 lakhs; (1891-1900) revenue 10-31 lakhs, expenditure 8-92 lakhs, 
surplus I 39 lakhs ; (190 1-2) revenue 11 *88 lakhs, expenditure 

10*13 lakhs, surplus 1*75 lakhs ; (1903-4) revenue 14*04 lakhs, expendi- 
ture 10*59 lakhs, surplus 3*45 lakhs. The small surplus realized during 
the second decade was due to the forests being thrown open in several 
years for free removal of produce during famine. The necessary 
restrictions placed on grazing have had the eififect of considerably 
diminishing the income under this head. At dic^ same time there has 
been a large increase in the area under systematic fire-protection, 
and the restriction of fellings to specified areas introduced in 1893 
caused at least a temporary decline in income. 

The relations with the people are generally good, and the number of 
forest offences is not excessive considering the extent of the forests. The 
handling of the primitive tribes, who resent interference with their free 
use of the forest, requires considerable tact and firmness. The labour 
supply for forest work, except at sowing and harvest time, is generally 
sufficient ; where it is difficult to procure outside labour, forest villages 
have been established within the boundaries of * reserved^ forest, in 
order to have at hand a permanent supply of workpeople who are by 
race, caste, or occupation habituated to the extraction or handling of 
forest produce. In times of scarcity and famine^the forests are thrown 
open for the free collection of all edible products, and, i^ necessary, for 
ihe removal of fuel, grass, and sometimes bamboos by head-loads in 
order to employ labour. This concession is valuable, as a large variety 
of edible products in the shape of fioifers, fruits^ seeds, gum, leaves, and 
roots can be obtained by natives accustomed to a jungle life. If grass 
is scarce, free grazing also is allowed. Besides thij, the construction of 
forest roads and sometimes the cutting of fire-lines is undertaken, and 
ihis work affords congenial employment to the primitive tribes, many of 
whom will not attend ordinary relief works. In the famines of 182^ and 
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• 1900 produce to the value of between 3 and 4 lakhs was removed free 
of charge. In the famine of 1900, when a serious scarcity of fodder 
was ap{>rehended, the cutting of grass was undertaken as a relief work, 
and 83,000 tons were cut at a cost of 5 lakhs. I'he greater part o£ the 

* * reserved ’ forests are now protected from fire, fire-lines being cut all 

round the protected forest, while for the more valuable areas a si)ecial 
establishment of fire-watchers is employed during the hot season. In 
1903-4, 8,153 scjuare miles of forest were protected at u cost varying 
from Ks. 2 to Rs. 1 1 per square mile. • 

Coal-measures occur in various parts of the Province, all belonging 
to the Barakar group of Gondwana rocks. I'hey may be classified 
broadly as situated in the Satpura basin, the Wardha- 
^aSerais^ Ciodavari valley, and the Mahanad! valley. 'I'he 

, ’ principal fields in the Satpura basin are those of 

Mohpani, Shahpur or Betul, and the l*ench valley in Chhindwara. 
The Mohpani field, near Gadarw^ra in Narsinghpur, is worked by 
a company. So far as the Shahpur field has l)een explored, the out- 
crops wdiich lie on the south of the 'Pawa valley do not appear to be of 
great promise, the coal being inferior and of irregular thickness. In 
ChhindNNara numerous seams have been discovered in several localities 
varying in thickness from 3 to 14 feet. A recent analysis of the quality 
of the coal shows that t can be worked profitably, and mining opera- 
tions have been started with the opening of the railway to Chhindwara. 
The AN’ardha valley field cx ends for about 285 miles in the valleys ol 
the ^^’a^dh^l, Pranhita, and (jodavari rivers. The coal has been W'orked 
only in a Government colliery at Warora, but prospecting licences have 
been taken out for large areas. .At Bandar, 30 miles north-east of 
AVarora, three seams with a maximum thickness of 38 feet have been 
proved to exist. It is estimated that the Wardha valley field contains 

14 million tons of coal. The Mahanadi basin conjprises the Raigarh- 
Hemgir, Korba, and Mand coal-fields, which cover an area of not less 
than 1,000 scjuarc miles ; the coal-seams are sometimes of enormous 
size, and thicknesses as great as 90 feet at Korba and even 168 feet 
at Hemgir have been recorded ; but, though including good coal, 
these are often largely ijiade up of carbonaceous shale. Sometimes, too, 
the seams die out within surprisingly short distances, A good seam of 
steam coal and two seams of rather inferior quality ha\ e been discovered 
near Rampur, where the field is crossed by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
The Mohpani piines were workai by the Nerbudda Coal and Iron 
Company from i86js to 1904, when the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company purchased them. The output in 1904 was 25,617 tons valued 
at 1*34 lakhs, and 664 operatives were employed. I'he Warora colliery' 
has been worked by (iovernment since 1871, the capital outlay being 

15 laj^hs. Tfie output, in 1904 was 112,319 tons, valued at 5*21 lakhs, 
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and 1,040 DjKiratives were employed, chiefly men from the United 
Provinces. I'here is a large local demand for the coal from the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway and the factories of Ni^gpur and Wardha. 
The j)resent seams at W^arorfl are, however, nearly worked out \ and 
fresh seams at Ballalpur are being tested. The wages of miners in 
the collieries vary from 5 annas to 10 annas a day, while unskilled 
coolies receive 3 annas. 

Iron ores of good quality occur in Jubbulpore, Mandla, Narsingh- 
pur, Chanda, Bhand 5 ra, Bllaghat, Raipur, and Bilaspur, and smaller 
veins in Saugor and Seoni. 'Phe most extensive deposits appear to be 
in Chanda, where the Lohara hill, 3 furlongs long, 200 yards broad, 
and 120 feet high, is described as consisting of compact crystalline 
hematite with some magnetic oxide, and the ore is believed to be 
traceable for a considerable distance. The percentage of iron found 
in the ores in the more important localities varies from 68 to 73. 
A prospecting licence has recently been given in Chanda with a view 
to the establishment of iron-works on modern methods, and licences 
have also been issued in Raipur and Saml)alpur. The ores are worked 
in several Districts by indigenous methods by the caste of Agarias or 
iron-workers, who are an offshoot of the Gondii- The best-known 
centres are Sihora in Jubbulpore and Tendfikheda in Narsinghpur. 
’Phe returns for r904 show 441 furnaces workiljkg, with an output of 
2,818 tons of iron. Iron ochre is worked at Katni in Jubbulpore for 
ih^ manufac ture of paint. ! 

Manganese ores are fcjund in the Districts of Jubbulpore, (dihind- 
wara, Nagpur, Hhandara, and Bnlnghat. number of prospecting 
licences and imning leases have been granted in the last four Districts, 
and during recent }cars an important mining industry has siirung iq), 
'Phe workings arc all from the surface, but fifteen of the quarries have 
now reached a greater depth than 20 feet and have l>een brought 
under the Mines Act. 'Phe output of manganese from these was 
85,000 tons in 1904, the mo.'it important mines being in the Ramtek 
/a/tsi/ of Nagpur District, 'I'hc number of* persons employed in the 
manganese mines in 1904 was 2,010. 

Limestone is abundant in Jubbulpore, Chandvi, and the ('hhattisgarh 
Districts, but is exploited only at Murwara in Jubbulpore, where 16 
tjuarries are situated, all except one being worked by manual labour. 
These quarries are under the Mines Act. 'Pheir output in 1904 was 
49,847 tons of lime, valued at abouf 5 lakhs, and 2,510 persons were 
employed. P'uller’s earth is obtained in another quar«;y. Lxcellent stone 
is obtained from a number of sandstone quarries at Murwilra, and ex- 
ported in the shape of [losts and slabs. S:ind.stone is quarried for building 
pur]>oses in many Districts, but statistics of output are not recorded. 

* The W aiora culliery was closed 111*1906. J 
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, These mineraFs are the only ones as yet proved capable of yielding 
a i)rofit on working, but many others exist. The Mahanadi and several 
of its tributaries, the Son in Balaghat, and other rivers contain auri- 
ferous sands, and a few persons earn a precarious livelihood by washing 
' for gold. Argentiferous galena occurs in several localities, samples 
from SleemanSbad in Jubbulpore and JogS in Hoshangabad yielding 
19 oz. 12 dwt. and 21 02. 3 dwt. per ton of lead respectively. Pro- 
specting licences have been taken out at both places. Copper ores are 
known to exist at Chicholf in Raipur, at Sleemanabad in Jubl:^ulpore, 
at Barmhan in Narsinghpur, and in Chanda and Balaghat. Mica occurs 
in BalSghat, BilSspur, and Bastar, but the plates are too small to be of 
commercial value. Bauxite, an aluminous ore, is found in BalSghat. 
Craphite or plumbago has been discovered in Raipur and KalShandi. 
Agate pebbles are found in Jubbulpore, and are worked up into various 
articles of ornament by the local lapidaries. 

With the exception of one or two small industries, the articles manu- 
factured by hand in the Central Provinces are of the simple nature 
Arts designed to meet the wants of a primitive agricultural 

manufactures. Population and possess little artistic merit. The 
principal manufactures are silk-weaving, cotton-w^eav- 
ing, cotton dyeing and printing, gold- and silver-work, brass, copper and 
bell-metal work, and the making of glass bangles. Pottery, bamboo- 
work, and blanket-weaving are of .somewhat less importance. These 
industries are as a rule not in a prosperous condition, owing to the 
competition of more highly organized methods of manufacture and to 
changes in fashion. 

The silk industry supports 23,000 persons. Imported or mulberry 
silk is principally woven in Nimar, Nagpur, and Bhandara, while the 
indigenous tasar silk is worked in Chanda and ChhatUsgarh. In 
the former 1 )istricts cotton cloths woven with silk borders are the staple 
product. In Burhanpur these are ornamented with gold and silver 
lace, and the embroidered cloths produced here were once estimated 
second only to the precious fabrics of Dacca and Surat, and formed the 
basis of a lucrative trade w ith Europe. There is now' little demand for 
the more expensive cloths. 'Phe silk-bordered loin-cloths and saris or 
women’s cloths of N 5 gpur and Bhandara are still in large request, and 
the w^eavers are fairly prosperous. The tasar silk industry shows signs 
of revival with the facilities recently granted for the cultivation of 
cocoona in Government forests, industries connected with cotton now 
support about 400,900 persons, a decline of 37 per cent, since 1891. 
Cotton-spinning, formerly carried on in every village, is practically 
extinct as an industry. The low-caste Katias, Mahars, and Gandas, 
who weave the coarser kinds of country cloth from thread purchased at 
the n|ills, still* find a mafket among the poorer tenants and labourers. 
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But, except for the silk-bordered cloths already noticed, the higher 
classes of natives are taking more and more to the use of English and 
Indian mill-wov^n fabrics, which, though less durable, are smoother and 
cheaper. The number of cotton-weavers is largest in the Districts of 
the Nagpur plain, where the crop is principally grown. The trade of 
the dyer is declining with that of the weaver. The finer cloth is woven 
with coloured thread. The indigenous madder, safflower, turmeric, and 
indigo have been supplanted by chemical substitutes imported from 
Europe. Practically the only woollen article made is the coarse country 
blanket woven by the shepherd castes, who combine this occupation 
with the tending of sheep. 'Fhe leather-working industry is, next to 
that of cotton, the most important numerically, employing 96,000 
persons. Workers in leather decreased by 27 j)er cent, during the 
decade ending 1901. Various patterns of shoes are worn, the better 
qualities having ornamental designs worked with silk and ( otton thread 
and lace. Ornamental slijipers are made in ("handa and also table- 
covers, consisting of red leather embroidered with gold wire and green 
silk. Leathern reins and saddles in imitation of (awnpore work are 
made in some towns. 'Diere is little worthy of reinark in the ornamental 
gold- and silver-work of the Central Provinces, which i^ as a rule heavier 
and coarser than that made elsewhere in India, w|l)ile the designs do not 
api)eal to European taste. The variety of omjapicnts is considerable, 
but cannot be described here. Brass is generajly imported in sheets 
from Bombay, and brass vessels are obtairwjd ready-made in large 
quantities, ('opper ves.sels are for the most i)ait imported, but are also 
manufactured in Chanda. Bell-metal is an alloy made of copper mixed 
with zinc, tin, or pewter. Vessels for holding food are made from it, 
and’ bell-metal with a large proportion of zinc is used for the manu- 
facture of ornaments, which are largely worn in the northern Districts. 
Brass ornaments are mainly worn by the aboriginal tribes. 

Carpentering is not usually a village industry in the Central Provinces, 
the work required by cultivators being often done by the blacksmith. 
The largest numbers of workers at this trade'are found in the Districts 
where there are large towns, and rural Districts only return a few 
hundred. Chhattisgarli is especially deficient in this respect. Wood- 
carving of considerable artistic merit is executed in Nagpur and Saugor. 
Bamboo-workers make household matting, screens for walls, baskets 
of all sizes and for all purpose.s, brushe'^, fans, sieves, and comb.s. 
Carpenters and bamboo-workers together numbered 1 16.000 in 1901. 

Vessels of earthenware are used for cooking b>\all classes, and by 
the poorer ones for eating ahd drinking from. Other articles made 
of earthenware are pipe-bowls, clay dolls and in’iagc.s, and models of 
animals. 

The number of cotton spinning and weaving mills in tfie Province in 
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• 1904 was seven, two being situated at NSgpur, two at HinganghSt, one 
at Jubbulpore, one at Pulgaon, and one at Raj-Nandgaon in the 
Nandgaon State. Comparative statistics are given belo^ : — 


Number of mills 
j ,, looms 

„ spindles . 
Average number of hands 
I employed 


i88a-i. j 

i89r>-i. 

1901-a. 

1903-4- 

] i 


7 

7 

340 

805 

2,144 

MOf 

30,000 

72,080 


176.084 

1.646 

4,202 

10,146 

9.765 1 


The Empress Mills at Nagpur were the first to be opened, in 1877. 
The Pulgaon and one of the Hinganghat mills have only spinning 
apparatus, while the other five combine spinning and weaving. The 
, seven mills contain altogether 2,401 looms and 1 76,684 spindles, and 
their aggregate capital is 97 lakhs. The aggregate out-turn of the mills 
in 1904 w’as 199,969 cwt. of yarn and 68,427 cwt. of cloth. The yarn 
is generally sold to weavers in the Central Provinces and also in 
Bengal, while the cloth, besides being disposed of locally, is sent to 
other Provinces of India, and that of the Empress Mills to China and 
Japan. Besides the mills, the Province has 100 cotton-ginning and 47 
pressing factories, 65 of these being, however, not shown in the returns 
as they do not come within the scope of the Factories Act. These 
factories are situated principally in the cotton-growing Districts of 
Nagpur, Wardha, and Nim§r, and the majority of them have been 
opened since 1891, in which year only 16 were returned. The factories 
contain 1,900 gins and 47 presses, and their estimated capital is 72 
lakhs. The other factories include a brewery at Jubbulpore, opened 
in 1897 ; a match factory at Kota in BilSspur, opened in 1902 ; 
Messrs. Bum & Co.’s pottery works at Jubbulpore, started in 1892, 
which manufacture tiles, piping, and earthenware vessels; and a 
Government brick and tile factory at Warora, turning out fire-clay 
bricks and tiles. A Central Gun-carriage Factory for all India was 
opened at Jubbulpore in 1905. The average daily number of persons 
employed in factories in 1904 was 33,346. This figure, though small, 
has been sufficient, in combination with other industries, to raise the 
wages of daily labour in Nagpur, WardhS, and Nimir. The supply of 
unskilled labour is obtained from the local market, the lowest rates for 
ordinary male workmen being from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 a month. 

Previous to thft construction of i^ilways, the Province was isolated to 
a marked degree from other parts of India ; large tracts of country were 
covered by impenetrable forest, there were few towns 
importance, and any large volume of internal 
traffic was impracticable except along a few main 
routes^^ I'he records of earlier years show that in many parts of the 
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Province after a good harvest grain actually rotted as it lay. At the 
time of annexation a considerable trade had however sprung up between 
Nagpur and the Narbada valley and Bombay ; grain, oilseeds, raw 
cotton, and th(j, silk-bordered cloths woven in the Nagpur plain being 
the staple articles of export, which were carried for hundreds of miles 
in country carts or on pack-bullocks. Trade was further impeded hy 
the feeling of insecurity arising from the greed of the rulers of the 
State or their agents. The connexion by raihvay of Jubbulpore with 
Calcutta, and of Nagpur with Bombay, which was effected in 1867, is 
the most important fact in the commercial history of the I'rovince. 

Between 1863 and 1866 the average value of exports was about 
I J crores, and of imports about 2 crores. Their combined value rose 
to 4| crores in 1872, 7^ in 1882, 8J in 1892, and 14I cnwes in 1903-4. 
In the first few years of this period the large imports of raihvay material^ 
caused the total value of imports to exceed that of exports. But this 
has not happened since, except in the famine years of 1897 and 1900, 
when the quantity of food-grains imported again temporarily turned 
the balance of trade against the Province. From 1873 to 1888 the • 
excess value of exports over imports average<i between half a crore and 
a crore ; from 1888 to 1896 it a\eraged about crores ; ^^hile in 1903-4 
it was more than 3 (Tores, or about Rs. 2-8 per head of population. 

The value of e\[)orts in 1903-4 was 8*92 crores, or about Rs. 7-8 
per head of population. Since 1863 the value exports has increased 
by more than fivefold. During the last twept]|' years their value has 
doubled, while their weight has increased fi^im 450,000 to nearly a 
million tons. About half the total ex|X)rt trade is with H(^mbay Port, 
while of the remainder Bengal takes over a crore, Berar 77 lakhs, and 
Bombay and the United l^rovinces about 50 lakhs each. Only 40 lakhs 
goes to Calcutta. Of the exports, 2} crores or one-third of the total value 
consists raw c()tton, 57 lakhs (6 [)er cent.) of yarn and cotton piece- 
goods, nearly 2 crores (21 per cent.) of grain and pulse, 85 lakhs (nearly 
10 per cent.) of oilseeds, and 64 lakhs {7 per cent.) of provisions. 

Raw cotton is, therefore, at present by far the most important product 
of the Province, but its pre-eminent position is entirely a feature of 
recent years. From 1863 to 1868, at the tiii^e of the American Civil 
War, the value of cotton exported rose to nearly a crore of rupees ; it 
fell gradually until in 1883-8 the amount was only 19 lakhs, w’hile in 
more recent years the demand in the I^uropean market, and the con- 
sequent rise in price, have led to un enormous expansion. The trade 
in Indian yarn and cotton piece goods has also increased largely during 
the last decade. The exports of the former in 1903-4 were valued at 
25 lakhs, and of the latter at nearly 31 lakhs, as compared with 3 lakhs 
and 15 lakhs in 1891. Both articles are sent mainly to other parts of 
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' are exported in considerable numbers. The trade in grain fluctuates 
largely. Of the total value of i*g2 crores exported in 1903-4, wheat 
contributed in lakhs, rice 47 lakhs, and pulses 32 lakhs. Ten years 
ago the wheat trade was considered to be the backbone of Provihcial 
commerce, and the wheat-growing districts of the Narbadt valley to be 
the richest and most prosperous. The average exports for 18S8-92 
were worth nearly two crores. In 1893 the exports of rice reached 
a crore of rupees. This figure has not been approached, however, 
since 1895, Gram, jowdr^ and urad are also exported. Of 85 lakhs 
of oilseeds exported in 1903-4, linseed contributed 26 lakhs and til or 
sesamum 44 lakhs. I'he bulk of these oilseeds exported is not much 
greater now than twenty years ago, but their value has risen greatly, 
while til has increased in both value and bulk at the expense of lin- 
seed. The principal article included in the remaining 15 odd lakhs is 
cotton-seed, which has very recently come into prominence as an export. 
In 1902-3 the total exports of oilseeds were 135 lakhs. Of the ex- 
ports of provisions the most important article is gM. Other articles are 
various fruit products, such as mahitd flowers which are sent to Bombay, 
BerSr, and Central India for distilling country liquor, honey, arrowroot, 
and chironjl^ the fruit of the achdrAxtt {Buchanania latifolia\ used for 
sweetmeats. Another important industry has recently sprung up in the 
export of jerked meat, which is sent to Burma. Ex|x)rts of hides and 
skins have been regrettably large in recent years, owing to the heavy 
mortality of cattle in the famines. Among other important articles of 
export are dyes and tans, chiefly myrabolams, lac, and hemp {san). 
Exports of railway plant consist principally of wooden sleepers. The 
exports of wood and timber are distributed among the surrounding 
Provinces, Bombay being the best customer. Teak and sal timber 
and bamboos are the chief items. Among minor articles of export 
may be noticed fresh fruits and vegetables, which consist chiefly of 
Nagpur oranges sent in large quantities to other parts of India, and 
occasionally to England. 

The total imports in 1903-4 amounted to 5*76 crores, or Rs. 4-14 
per head of population. Since 1865 the value of imports has about 
trebled, while since i88c it has increased by 60 per cent. About 2\ 
crores was received from Bombay Port, 79 lakhs from Bengal, 76 lakhs 
from Bombay Presidency, approximately 50 lakhs each from Rajputana 
and the United Provinces, and 32 lakhs from Calcutta. Of the total 
imports; yarn and cotton piece-gdods, salt, sugar, metal, provisions, 
grain, and oils are the most important. 

The demand for English yarn and cotton cloth has not as yet been 
adversely affected by the local mill industry, as the finer counts of thread 
are not produced ; but igiports of Indian thread and cloth are either 
statioi^ry or declining. • About two-thirds of the salt consumed in the 
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Province is sea-salt from Bombay, while the northern Districts take 
salt from the SSmbhar Lake, and since the opening of the East Coast 
Railvray Madrak sea-salt has been imported into Chhattlsgarh. The 
imports of sugar, have more than doubled during the last twenty years, 
and now amount to 37,516 tons. Refined sugar comes almost entirely 
from Bombay Port, and the greater part of it is probably produced in 
the Mauritius. The Province now obtains large quantities of gur or 
unrefined sugar from Bengal and the United Provinces. The imports of 
metals *have doubled in the last ten, and trebled in the last twenty years, 
the figures for 1903-4 being the highest on record. Large imports of 
metals are a certain index of prosperity. Out of a total value of ^4 lakhs, 
manufactured iron and steel account for 23, other imports of iron and 
steel for 16, and brass and copper for it lakhs. The provisions im- 
ported consist chiefly of dried fruits and nuts, coco-nuts being the most 
important item. Areca-nuts and chillies form the bulk of the imports 
under spices, while ginger, cardamoms, cloves, pepper, and asafoetida are 
other articles. Rice, principally from Burma, constituted about one-sixth 
of the total imports of grain and pulse. During the last decade the 
kerosene oil imported has risen from 135,000 to 292,000 cwt. 

The trade of the Province is now almost entirely concentrated on 
the railways, and the important roads are those leading from the great 
producing tracts to railway stations. Imports mainly consigned to 
the large towns, owing to both their own dem|ind and the facilities 
which they afford for distribution to retailers. 'Exports, however, are 
sent away from a larger number of stations, seVeml small places favour- 
ably situated on main roads having an important trade. Raw cotton 
is principally exported from N 3 gpur, Hinganghit, Pulgaon, Kamptee, 
and Khandwa; grain from NSgpur, Kamptee, Raipur, Jubbulpore, 
GondiS, Saugor, Damoh, and Harda ; and metnls are distributed from 
Nigpur, Kamptee, and Katnl. All the large towns have a considerable 
import trade, and of the smaller towns Katnl, Wardha, and Pulgaon 
are the most important 

A large proportion of the export trade in grain and oilseeds is con- 
ducted by a European firm, and the remainder by MSrwari BaniSs and 
Cutchl Muhammadans. Banits also trade in g?a (clarified butter), and 
largely in cotton. In Chanda and Wardha there ate a number of 
Komatls or Madrasi Banias. Cutchls conduct a large part of the 
import trade in cloths, salt, kerosene oil, and general merchandt.se, 
while Bombay Bohras’ import stationery, glassware, small good.s, iron 
and hardware. Parsis are general merchants, and deal in foreign gopds, 
wines, and crockery. Several European companies are engaged in the 
timb^ trade. Grain for export is not usually sold in the weekly 
markets, the transactions at which are mainly retail; the cultivators 
either carry it in their own carts to the exporting stations, o^small 
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retail dealers, principally Telis, Kal3rs, and Banias, go round and 
buy it up in villages. Cotton is generally taken by the cultivators 
direct to the exporting stations. ‘ 

The railway systems traversing the Province are the Great Indian 
Peninsula and Indian Midland, the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
, . India, the East Indian, and the Bengal-Nagpur. Of 

Communications, Great Indian Peninsula line is now a state 

line, but leased to a company for working ; the Indian Midland is the 
property of the company of that name, but is worked by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Company ; the East Indian is a state line, but leased 
to a company ; the Bengal-Nagpur line is the property of a guaranteed 
company ; and the section of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
within the Central Provinces is a state line leased to a company. 

The two main routes between Bombay and Calcutta traverse the 
Province north and south of the Satpura plateau. The north-eastern 
line of the Great Indian Peninsula from Bombay divides at Bhusawal 
junction into two branches, one going north and north-east for 339 
miles to a terminus at Jubbulpore, where it meets the East Indian, and 
the other proceeding almost due east through Berar to Nagpur, where 
the Bengal-N^lgpur line to Calcutta commences. The Jubbulpore line 
runs through the whole length of the Narbada valley, comprising the 
Districts of Nimar, Hoshangabad, Narsinghpur, and Jubbulpore. At 
Khandwa, 353 miles from Bombay, a metre-gauge line worked by the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India takes off and proceeds north-west 
through Indore to Ajmer, with a length of 29 miles in the Central 
Provinces. Itarsi, 464 miles from Bombay, is the junction with the 
Indian Midland line to Cawnpore and Agra, which runs north through 
Hoshangabad, the Bhopal State, and .Saugor District, while at Jubbul- 
pore the East Indian line begin.s, and runs for 70 miles in the Ontral 
Provinces towards Allahabad. From Bina, on the Indian Midland 
line, a branch of 163 miles runs to Katni on the East Indian, serving 
the Districts of Saugor and 1 )amoh. The Nagpur branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula enters the Central Provinces at Pulgaon and run.s for 
70 mile.s through Wardha and Nagpur Districts to Nagpur, 520 miles 
from Bombay. From Wardha a branch of 45 miles leads to Warora 
in Chanda. At Nagpur the Bengal-Nagpur system begins, and runs 
through Bhandara, Raipur, Bilaspur, and several Feudatory States 
towards Calcutta, with a length of 417 miles in the Province. An 
extension of the Bengal-Nagpux Railway on the gauge of 2 feet 
6 inches from Goijdia on the main line, 601 miles from Bombay, to 
connect with Jubbulpore, was opened in 1905. It passes through 
Balaghat, Mandla, ^d Seonf Districts, and has branches through 
SeonI to Chhindwara and to Mandla \ with a total length of 255 
* The Manila branch had not been completed in 1 906. 
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miles, thus bringing the greater part of the vSatpura plateau within 
easy distance of a railway. From Raipur another narrow-gauge 
branch of 56 miles leads south to Dhamtari and Rajini in Raipur 
District ; and from Bilaspur a connecting line on the broad gauge 
runs north for 85 miles to Katni on the East Indian. Except where 
it has been otherwise stated, all lines are on the standard gauge of 

5 feet 6 inches. There are at present no double lines, hut a section 
of the Great Indian Peninsula west of Itarsi is about to be doubled. 

The lines from Bhus5wal to Nagpur artd from Jubbulpore to Allah- 
ab§.d were the first to be conslriicted, and were opened in 1867, the 
Bhu.saiwal-Jubbulpore line following shortly afterwards in 1870. The 
Indian Midland line from Itarsi to Bhopal was constructed in 1882, 
and the Bhopal-Jhansi section in 1889. The main line of the Bengal- 
Nngpur Railway was opened in 1888, being an extension of the 
Ghhattisgarh State RaihNay which had been constructed by Govern- 
ment on the metre gauge to Raj-Nandgaon, and was nmde over to the 
company, converted to the broad gauge, and extended to connect with 
Asaasol on the East Indian, and subsequently direct to C'alcutta. 'Phe 
Blna-Katn! connexion on the Indian Midland was constructed in 1899. 
In 1904 the Province had thus 1,419 miles of railway open and a 
further 178 under construction, making a total of 15,597 miles, of which 
1,257 were on the broad gauge, 29 on the metrej gauge, and 311 on 
narrower gauges. This is ec^uivalent to 54 squajte miles of country 
for one mile of railway in British Districts, and 73 for the Province as a 
whole. In 1891, 1,094 miles of broad gauge and 29 of metre gauge 
were open. With the exception of Betul Distric t on the Satpurii 
plateau, the greater part of Chanda, and the southern Feudatory States, 
the railw'ay communications of the Province may be said to be fairly 
complete. Among projected lines may be mentioned a branch of the 
Bengal-Nagpur from Bilaspur to Mandla, the embankment of which 
has been partially constructed as a famine relief work : an extension 
from Gondid. to Chanda on the same line, with a link from Bramha- 
puri to Nagpur, to serve the south of Nagpur and the north of Chanda 
Districts ; a branch line from Chhindwara to the Bench valley coal 
fields ; a line frcmi Raipur to Vizianagram ; a lodp-linc from Nagpur 
to Amraoti, from some point on which a cotinexion will be taken 
through Betul to Itarsi ; a branch line from Nagpur to Ramtek ; and 
an extension of the WardhS-Warora line through (lianda to a point 
on the Ni/ani’s State Railway in Hycferabad. 1'he construction of 
a line from Warora through ('hSnda to a new coal-field at Ballalpur, 

6 miles from this town, has been begun by the Great* Indian Peninsula 
C'ompany. 

Previous to the construction of railways, the m?jn trunk routes of the 
Province were the road from Nagpur to Jubbulpbre through 
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the great eastern road from Nagpur to Raipur and Sanibalpur and 
on to Cuttack, the southern road from Nagpur to ChSnda through 
J 5 m and Warora, the old Bombay road from Jubbiilpofe through Nimar, 
the Jubbulpore, Damoh, and Saugor road, the Jiibbulpore, MandU, and 
Bilaspur road, and the north-western road from Nagpur to Betul and 
, Itarsi. Other main routes were those from Nagpur to ChhindwSra 
and Piparia, from Seom to KatangT and Tumsar, from Saugor to Kareli, 
from Nagpur toUmrer and Mul, and from Raipur through Dhamtari to 
Jagdalpur. These latter roads were important railway feeders for some 
time after the construction of the through lines of rail, but they have 
generally been superseded by the extensions of the last two decades. 
The construction of the railways has entirely removed the importance 
of the old trunk routes, except along certain lengths where they serve 
as feeders. One or two of them are no longer maintained to the same 
standard as formerly, . and with the exception of the road from Nagpur 
to Jubbulpore there is now no thoroughly good trunk road in the Pro- 
vince. The im])ortant roads at present are those which connect rich 
tracts in the interior with the railways ; and as the railways have fre- 
quently followed the line of trunk roads, the feeders are generally small 
cross-roads. During the last decade there has been a remarkable deve- 
lopment of road communications, conseciuent on the amount of work 
undertaken for famine relief. The length of metalled roads has increased 
from 536 miles in 1892 to 1,646 in 1904 5, and that of embanked roads 
from 2,133 miles to 2,967. I'he total length of metalled and embanked 
roads is now 4,613 miles, or at the rale of one mile for 18 square miles 
of country in British Districts, 'Fhe annual expenditure on the main- 
tenance of these roads is 8-43 lakhs. Nearly 900 miles of surface roads 
are also maintained at a cost of Rs. 24,000. Surface or unembanked 
roads are under the charge of District councils, while all others are 
maintained by the Public Works department. Much progress has also 
been made during the last decade in developing the communications 
of the large zamltidans and Feudatory States 'x>f ChhattLsgarh, under 
the superintendence of the Engineer of the specially created Chhattis- 
garh States division. This territory, comprising 41,618 square miles, 
is the wildest and ^nost backward part of the Province, and was till 
recently almost destitute of routes fit for wheeled traffic. Since 1893, 
681 miles of gravelled roads and 763 miles of surface roads have been 
constructed, the funds being provided by the estates through which 
they pass. <»These roads are ^excluded from the totals given above. 
The cost of a '‘country carU^drawn by twx) bullocks is about Rs. 40 
on an average, apd the ordinary load along roads is 14 cwt. 

The ("entral Provinces are included in the Central Provinces and 
Berar Postal Circle qpder a Deputy-Postmaster-General. The .statistics 
(S^Table VII, p. fo6) show a large advance in postal business since 
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i88i ; the number of post othces in the Province having increased from 
x86 to 689, of letter boxes from 157 to 566, and of miles of postal 
communication fwn 4,465 to 8,411. More than 7 million letters wort 
delivered in 1903-4 as against 5^ millions in 1880-1, 6 million post 
cards as against half a million, and 147,000 parcels as against 40,000. 
I'he value of money orders issued has increased from 30 to 109 lakhs. 
These figures relate to both the Imperial and the District post. 'The 
latter system provided postal communications in British Districts lor 
magisteri^il and polit e ])urposes, the upkeep of which was not warranted 
under the commercial principles of the Post Office, and funds were 
obtained from a cess levied at the rate of one per cent, on the land 
revenue. In 1 906 the cess was abolished, and the cost is now included 
in the Imperial budget. Postal establishments in Feudatory States are 
paid from State funds, and were also treated as part of the District 
Post. In 1903-4, 141 post offices and 2,554 miles of mail lines in 
British Districts, and 22 post offices and 922 miles of mail lines 
in Feudatory States, were maintained under this system. 

At present the harvests may be said to be entirely dependent on the 
rainfall. A complete failure of the rains, such a.s occurred in 1899 - 
1990, will destroy both the harvests and cause a uni- pamine 
versa! famine. Such a failure is, however, believed 
to be unique. The rainfiiU of June, July, and August is as a rule fairly 
reliable, and has only failed completely in 1868 and 1899. In 1902 
there w'as a drought in August. \'ery heavy or excessive rain, on 
the other hand, during these months is naturally not infrequent, and 
in some Districts may occasion substantial damage to cotton and joivdr \ 
but there is no record of distress having arisen from this cause. The 
most critical period for the crops com])rises the months of September 
and October, when about 9^ inches should be received. 'Phis rain 
is necessary both for the ripening rice harvest and to enable the land 
to be prepared for sowing the spring grains. It is especially capricious ; 
and while the full average is refjuired to ensure the success of both 
harvests, the actual fall in one or other of these months has been more 
than 25 percent, short of the average nineteen times in thirty-three years. 
Of the famines or scarcities for ^^hich information js available, those of 
1833, 1886, 1896, and 1897 were caused by shortness of the late rains, 
while in 1899 an average fall in these months would have reduced a uni- 
versal famine to l(x:al distress. It is especially to remedy the deficiencies 
of the rainfall in September and October that irrigation is required. If 
the rainfall up to the end of October has been satisfactory, the success 
of both harvests is assured again.st deficiency of rain, though shmvers 
in November or December are retiuisite for bunqjer spring crops.. 
These, however, may still be spoilt by excessive rainfall in the winter 
months, which will induce rust or blight. Suert ^excessive rain wa^s, 
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as will be seen, responsible for the local distress which occurred in 
1819, in 1823- 7 in Seom and Mandla, in 1854-5 in Saugor and Damoh, 
and in 1893, 1894, and 1895 in the northern District? generally. I'he 
spring harvest is, however, of far less importance than the autunm har- 
vest, and there is also no single crop w'hich so overshadows the rest as 
rice does the other autumn grains. 

The earliest scarcities of which accounts are available resulted from 
political disturbances rather than climatic causes. War and its effects 
account for distress which prevailed in the upper Narbaija valley 
during the years 1771, 1783, and 1809. It is recorded that in 1771 
wlieat sold in Narsinghpur at 10 Ib. ^o the rupee. In 1803 a failure 
of the rains c aused a famine in Nimar and Hoshangabad, which had 
already suffered greatly from the inroads of Sindhia’s armie.s. ITe 
famine is still known in Nimar as the ‘Mahakal,’ when grain sold 
at I lb. to the rupee or about two or three hundred times its price 
in seasons of prosj>erity. In 1818-19 the Nagpur country and the 
Districts north of the Narbada suffered from a famine caused by the 
failure of the autumn rains and excessive rain during the following cold 
season. Acute famine [irevailed for months in these localities, and in 
Jubbulj)oro wlicat sold at 8 Ib. to the rupee. In Nagpur many of the 
poorer cultivators are re^iorted to have .sold their children into slavery. 
From 1823 to 1827 the Districts of beoni and Mandla suffered from 
a succession of short crops due to floods, hail, and blight ; and many 
villages were deserted. In 1825 -6, according to oral tradition, famine 
attended with loss of life oc c urred in Nagpur, and it is said that many 
people died after eating tlie ccjoked f(X)d which was doled out to them 
at the Raja\ palace. In 1828 9 there was a famine in Raipur and 
ihliispur, the [irice of grain rising from about 300 to 24 lb. per rupee. 
In 1832 -3 excessive rain followed by drought was the cause of severe 
distress in the Narbada valley, the Nagpur country, and Berar. Heavy 
mortality occurred in Betul, and 5,000 people are said to have died in 
the city of Nagpur. In Wardha children were sold for 10 lb. of grain. 
Fhe following year, owing to a failure of the autumn rain, the spring 
crop area of Jubbulpore District was left practically unsown and prices 
reached 16 lb. per rupee, (/rain w^as imported by Government agenc y 
into Seoni and Mandla. In 1834 -5 a partial failure occurred in 
Chhattisgarn, and, in spite of the export of grain being prohibited, 
prices rose to 15 or 20 times their normal level. Drought in 1845 
caused severe distress in Ninvir and (Uihattisgarh ; and in 1854-5 a 
visitation of ru^ destroyed ih<" wheat crop of the northern Districts, 
and is still well remembered by the people as a iwallel to the similar 
disaster of 1894-^. Parents sold their c hildren in Damoh, and many 
deaths from starvation were recorded in Saugor, In 1 868, the year of 
the Bund^khand fanfine, the rains ended abruptly a month before the 
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due time; but a heavy fall in September saved the situation over 
the greater part ,of the country, and acute distress was confined to 
the Vindhyan Districts, the Wainganga rice tracts, and Chhattlsgarh. 
Distress was, however, severe in these areas. Hundreds of deaths 
were reported to have occurred from starvation, and the ordinary 
mortality is estimated to have been trebled. About 17 lakhs was 
expended on relief. 

The famine of 1868-9 was followed by a period of years of pros- 
perity, broken only by the failure in 1886 of the rice crop of Chhattis- 
garb. From 1893 commenced the recent cycle of bad years. Ih that 
year, and in 1894 and 1895, the spring crops of the northern Districts 
were spoiled by excessive winter rain. In 1894 the wheat was almost 
entirely destroyed by rust in Saugor and Damoh, and distress ensued. 
Road works were opened, but the numbers on them never reached 
20,000, and only about a lakh was expended on relief. Both in 1894 
and 1895 severel) damaged on the threshing- 

floors by the late rains. In 1895 the monsoon stopped abruptly in the 
middle of September; the autumn crofis were poor, and the spring 
harvest realized about half a normal yield cm a diminished area. Four 
years of poor harvests thus preceded the failure of 1896, w'hen the 
rains, which up to then had been plentiful and even excessive, stopped 
suddenly at the end of August. 'I'hc effect of the drought was the 
destruction of the autumn crops, with the exception of irrigated rice, 
cotton, and jmvlir. The spring crops were fair, but owing to the 
dryness of the soil only half the normal area wiis sown. The all-round 
out-turn was 56 per cent, of an average crop, but the distress was 
greatly aggravated by the failures of the preceding years. Severe 
famine prevailed throughout 1897, except in Nimar, Chanda, and 
Sainbalpur, which partially escaped. Direct expenditure on famine 
relief was about 1^ crores ; and indirect ex{)enditure, famine loans, re- 
missions of land revenue, and charitable relief made up another crore. 
The Provincial death-rate for the year was 69 per 1,000, compared 
with 32*4 during the decade ending 1891 ; the mortality was especially 
severe during the monsoon months. Owing partly to the wide area 
over which this famine extended, and partly to the deficiency of trans- 
port, prices ruled high, the extreme point reached being 12J lb. per 
rupee in BSlaghat. 'J'he largest number relieved was 703,000, or 8*5 
per cent, of the population affected, on the 29th of May. The famine 
of 1897 was followed by two years of fairly good harvc;sts, but in 1899 
occurred the most complete failure of the monsoon ever known. Only 
five Districts received more than half their average* rainfall, and five 
received only a third. The wheat crop was above half an average in 
six of the northern Districts ; but over the rest \)f the country bor|i 
crops failed completely, the all-round out-turn for the Province tfCing 
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only a quarter of the normal. Famine prevailed in all Districts from 
October, 1899, to November, 1900; and the deficierv:y of the rainfall 
led to severe epidemics of cholera, dysentery, diarrhoea, and other 
diseases resulting from bad water. The administration of this famine 
was extremely liberal and efficient, the direct expenditure being nearly 
4^ crores, while indirect expenditure and remissions of the revenue 
added another crore and 30 lakhs. 'Fhe numbers on relief exceeded 
2\ millions, or 23 per cent, of the population of the affected^ tract, in 
July, 1900, and the total number of units relieved for one day was 556 
millions. In spite of the greater severity of the famine, prices were 
generally lower by from i to 3 lb. per rupee than in 1897, the imports 
of Bengal rice assisting materially to keep them down. The highest 
price for the cheapest food-grain was 14^ lb. per rupee in Chhindwara. 
The mortality for the year was 57 per 1,000, and was greatly aggravated 
by diseases due to the scarcity and bad quality of water. After two 
more fairly good seasons a prolonged break in the rains between 
the last week of July and the last week of August, 1902, caused 
a failure of the rice crop in Raipur and the Wainganga valley. 
Famine was confined to Raipur, which reaped only a third of an 
average crop. 

Apart from the direct organization of relief, the remission of revenue, 
and the grant of loans to agriculturists for seed and cattle, the protective 
measures taken by Government consist of the extension of irrigation 
and communications. Irrigation is as yet in its infancy in the Province ; 
and though considerable strides have been made in the last few years, 
it ran at best only slightly mitigate the effects of a failure of the rains. 
'I'he opening up of the Province by railways, so as to provide cheap 
transport to tracts liable to be affected, has been proceeding rapidly during 
rhe last two decades, and w'ith the completion of the Satpura line will 
be practically complete so far as British Districts are concerned. In 
1897 grain had to be imported by Government agency into parts of 
Mandla, Balaghat, and Sironcha, and iht^se areas, with the exception of 
the small Sironcha tract, will be protected by the Satpura railway. As 
regards the direct administration of relief, a revised Famine Code has 
been compiled, embodying the experience gained in the two great 
famines, and detailing the whole course of pr(x:edure to be followed. 
Famine programmes Of works for each District are drawn up and 
annually revised, each programme containing large public works, village 
works, and forest works, which are especially suitable for the primi- 
tive tribes. The programme provides work for six months for not less 
than 20 per cent" of the population of the District, except in tracts 
adequatelj^ protected by irrigation, where a half of this provision is 
iKJd to be sufficient 

1 lie administration of the Central Provinces is conducted by a Chief 
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Commissioner, who is the chief controlling revenue and executive 


authority. He is assisted by three secretaries, two 


Administration. 


under secretaries and an assistant secretary. The area 
of British territory comprised in the Province is 82,093 square miles, 
with a population of 9,216,185 ; and it is divided for administrative 
purposes into four revenue Divisions, each controlled by a Com- 
missioner. The average area of a Division is 20,500 square miles, and 
the population 2,250,000 ]>ersons. 'Phret* of the Divisions contain 
five Districts, and one (Chhattisgarh) three. The Commissioner of the 
Division supervises the working of nil departments of Government in 
his Division, except those outside the sphere of the Local Adminis- 
tration, through the De[)uty-Commis.sioners of Districts, who are his 
immediate subordinates Till leeently the Commissioners also exer- 
cised civil and criminal jurisdiction. The principal heads of Provincial 
departments are the Commissioner of Settlements and I>and Records, 
the Inspector General of C’ivil Hospitals and Sanitary Commissioner, 
the Inspector General of i'olice, the Inspector-General of Prisons, the 
Director of Public Instruction, the Commissioner of Excise and Mis- 
cellaneous Revenue, who is also Inspector-General of Registration, and 
the Director of Agriculture. I'he C'ontroller and the Deputy-Postmaster- 
General represent Tmjrcrial departments under the Government of 
India. Berar is now included in the jurisdiction of all these officers. 

The Province is divided inuriS Districts S w|th an average area of 
4,561 square miles and a population of 512,010 persons. Each District 
is in charge of a Deputy ( Commissioner, who is the chief revenue 
authority and also District Magistrate, and exercises the usual functions 
of a District officer. The District forests are managed by a Forest 
officer, usually a member of the Imperial Forest service, over whom the 
Deputy-Commissioner has certain powers of supervision, particularly in 
regard to matters affecting the welfare of the people. Each District has 
a Civil Surgeon, who is generally also Superintendent of the District 
jail, and whose work is supervised by the Deputy-Commissioner in 
respect of village sanitation, the registration of vital statistics, and the 
financial management of the jail and dispensaries. The Deputy- 
Commissioner is also marriage registrar, and rganages the estates in 
his District which are under the Court of Wards. 

In his revenue and criminal work the Deputy-Commissioner is 
assisted by (a) one or more Assistant Commissioners, or members of 
the Indian Civil Service; [b) one tor more Extra-Assistant Com- 
missioners, or members of the Provincial civil servipe, usually natives 

of India, but including a few Europeans and Eurasians ; and (r) by 

• 

^ In 1905-6 the new District of Drag was constituted from portions of Raipur and 
BilSspur Districts ; but, at the same time, Sambalpur District wa% transferred to 
Bengal. The total number of Districts therefore remains ^ 
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/aAsi/ddrs and naid-iahst/ddrs, or members of the Subordinate service who 
are nearly always natives of India. The number of Assistant Commis* 
sioners on ordinary duty in 1904 was 21, and of Extra-Assistant Com- 
missioners 100, giving 7 officers to each District J. Recently the 
subdivisional system prevailing in most other Provinces has been intro- 
duced into the Central Provinces. According to this, an Assistant or 
Extra-Assistant Commissioner is placed in charge of a subdivision con- 
sisting of one or two tahsih, with the powers of a Subdivisional Magis- 
trate under the Criminal Procedure Code, extended powers ui?der the 
Revenue I^w, and authority to supervise the revenue and police officials. 
In 1904, 22 subdivisions were formed, the subdivisional officers with 
one or two exceptions residing at the District head-quarters but tour- 
ing in their subdivisions during the open season. 

The District is divided for administrative purposes into two or more 
tahsils^ each of which has a tahsilddr and naib- or dQ,^\\\.y-tahslldar with 
a tahsil office, and except in the case of head-quarter iahslh a sub- 
treasury. The number of tahsils in 1906 was 53, or an average of three 
to a District. The average area of a iahsll is 1,550 square miles, and 
the population 173,890. The tahstlddr is the Deputy-Commissioner’s 
right hand in his revenue and executive work; and, besides being 
responsible for the collection of the revenue and the distribution and 
repayment of land improvement and agricultural loans, he makes in- 
quiries and carries out orders in matters of revenue law and adminis- 
tration. The tahstlddr is also a criminal magistrate, but has usually 
no civil work. The naib-tahstidar has no special functions apart from 
those of the tahstlddr. He is usually not a magistrate, but sometimes 
tries civil cases. 

In each village one or more lambarddrs ® are the representatives of 
the proprietary body or mdlgiizdrs when the ownership of the village is 
divided into shares, and their duty is to collect and pay in the Govern- 
ment revenue. The lambarddr, or, if there are several, one of them, is 
also mukaddam or executive headman of the village. If he is non- 
resident, he must appoint an agent or mukaddam gomdshta to act for 
him. The mukaddam exercises the usual duties of a village head- 
man, but has no magisterial powers, and except by the exercise of his 
personal authority, which, howwer, is frequently considerable, cannot 
coerce or restrain the' residents. 

Each District has a Land Record staff, controlled under the Deputy- 
Commissioner by a native superintendent, and consisting of two grades 
of officials, revehue inspectors and pahvdris. There is on an average one 
patwdri to 8 villages, and a revenue inspector to every 25 patwdris^ the 

^ These figures iuclucfe the civil judicial stafT, now designated District and Sub- 
ordinate Judges, 

* The word tambanidr is A corrupt formation from the English word * number.* 
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total number of revenue inspectors being 205, and of paiwdris 4)927* 
The pahvdri is the village surveyor and accountant, and his office is an 
ancient one, but he is now a paid and trained Government servant, 
instq^d of being a dependent of the landowner as he formerly was. 
Each revenue inspector is in charge of a number of patwanV circles, 
and his duties consist in training the paiwdris in surveying and the 
preparation of the annual returns. The I^nd Record staff also furnish 
a most valuable agency for the supply of accurate information in times 
of anxkty for the harvest, and for the organization of famine relief when 
this becomes necessary. 

The Province contains 15 Feudatory States, covering an area of 
31,188 square miles with a population of 1,631,140 persons. One of 
the States, Makrai, lies within Hoshangabad District ; the remainder are 
situated in the Chhattisgarh Division, to the different Districts of which 
they were formerly attache<l. Their relations with Government are 
controlled by a Political Agent. The States vary greatly in size and 
importance, Saktl, the smallest, having an area of 138 square miles, and 
Bastar, the largest, of 13,062. They are administered by hereditary 
chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty and. good government set 
forth in patents and acknowledgements of fealty, but are nominally free 
froni direct interference save in the case of sentences of death, which 
require the Chief Commi.ssioner's confirmation \ But, as a matter of 
fact, the Government has exercised a very large amount of control, 
owing mainly to the frequency with which the States have been taken 
under direct management, because of either the minority or the mis- 
conduct of the chief. During a minority the affairs of the State are 
generally managed by a Superintendent under the control of the Political 
Agent. In some cases also the assent of Government to the accession 
of a new chief is made contingent on his employing an officer nominated 
by Government as his Diwdn or minister. The Superintendents and 
Dtwdns appointed by Government are usually officers specially selected 
from the Provincial or Subordinate service according to the size of the 
State. In practice, as many of the State officials have received a legal 
training in Government service, the ordinary criminal and civil law are 
applied, magisterial and civil powers being delegated by the chief. In 
several States a cadastral survey has been carried out an^ the system of 
revenue settlement prescribed for British Districts introduced. The 
revenue is settled with the village headmen, who have no proprietary 
rights, but receive a drawback on the collections, ,The States pay 
a tribute to Government which amounted in the* aggregate to 2-43 
lakhs in 1904. 

The legislative authority few the Central Provinces is the Council of 

* In eight States sentences of imprisonment for o^er seven years also require 
confirmation. « » 
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the Governor-General of India for the purpose of making I^ws and 
Regulations. The principal Acts passed since r88o 
which specially affect the Central Provinces, exclud- 
ing repealed Acts, are the following: — The Cctntral 
Provinces I^nd Revenue Act, 1881, amended by supplementary Acts 
in 1889 and 1898 ; the Central Provinces Tenancy Act, 1898, amended 
by Act XVI of 1899 ; the Central Provinces Local Self-Government 
Act of 1883; the Central Provinces Civil Courts Act, II of 1904; the 
Central Provinces Government Wards Act, XXII of 1885, amended in 
1899; the Central Provinces Municipal Act, XVI of 1903; and the 
Central Provinces Village Sanitation Act of 1889, amended by Act XI 
of 1902, 

By the Civil Courts Act of 1904 the civil has finally been separated 
from the executive department. I'he civil staff consists of four Divi- 
sional Judges having jurisdiction in each Division, 18 District Judges 
in Districts, 30 Subordinate Judges, and 50 Munsifs. Tahslld'irs and 
naib-tahsllddrs try rent suits, hut rarely exercise other civil powers. 
The court of a Munsif has original jurisdiction up to Rs. 500, and that 
of a Subordinate Judge up to Rs. 5,000. The District Judge has 
unlimited original jurisdiction except in proceedings under the Indian 
Divorce Act, which lie in the court of the Divisional Judge. Appeals 
from Munsifs and Subordinate Judges up to Rs. 1,000 lie in the court 
of the District Judge, and above that in the court of the Divisional 
Judge. Appeals from the District Judge up to Rs. 5,000 are heard in 
the courts of the Divisional Judge, and above that in the court of the 
Judicial Commissioner. The Judicial Commissioner is the highest 
court of civil appeal, and except in cases against European British 
subjects, when the High Court of Bombay has jurisdiction, the highest 
court of criminal appeal. He is assisted by an Additional Judicial 
Commissioner for the Central Provinces, and another for Berar. 

The administration of criminal justice was formerly entirely in the 
hands of Commissioners and of the District staff. Commissioners have 
now no criminal powers as such, and their place as Sessions Judges has 
been taken by Divisional Judges. Deputy-Commissioners are also 
District Magistrates, and have power to try all offences not punishable 
with death. In the more important Districts selected Assistant and 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners are also invested with this power. 
Otherwise these officers usually exercise first-class magisterial powers, 
Tahstlddrs are jjsually second-cla.ss magistrates, with power to impose 
sentences of whipping. In addition to the stipendiary magistrates, 
a number of non-official native gentlemen have been appointed hono- 
rary magistrates, 'fhe criminal judiciary includes the Judicial Com- 
missioners cyurt, which is a High Court for the Central Provinces, four 
counts ^f Session, 18 courts of District Magistrates, 64 courts of magis- 
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trates of the first class, 76 of the second class, and 46 of the third class, ’ 
or 209 in all, ^ These figures include 78 benches of honorary magis- 
trates, with 260 members. Appeals from magistrates of the second and 
third class lie Jo the District Magistrate, while certain other first-class 
magistrates have also been invested with the power of hearing appeals. 
Appeals from magistrates of the first class and from District Magistrates 
lie to the Court of Session, and from the Court of Session to the 
Judicial Commissioner. 

The marked features of the statistics of civil litigation (Table VIII, 
p. 1 06) are the large increases in the number of suits for the first twenty- 
five years after the constitution of the Province, and the stationary or 
declining state of litigation in the next fifteen years. In 1862 the total 
number of suits filed was 24,666. They had increased to 89,903 in 
1881, and to 112,665 in 1886. In subsequent years there have been* 
considerable decreases, and in 1904 the total was 79,455. The char- 
acter of litigation has been substantially the same throughout this 
period, the large majority of suits, amounting in 1904 to 69 per cent, of 
the total, being for the recovery of money or movable property. Of the 
other classes, suits for immovable property constitute 6 per cent, of the 
total, and those under the rent law 15 per cent Suits are generally of 
very trifling value, 59 per cent, of the total not exceeding Rs. 50 and 
only 4 per cent, being above Rs. 500. During the decade ending 1900 
the average number of api)eals filed annually was 6,960, or 7 per cent 
of the number of suits. Of these, 652, or 9 per cent, of the total, were 
filed in the court of the Judicial Commissioner; 370, or 5 per cent, 
in the Divisional Courts; and 5,938, or 85 per cent, in the District 
Courts. 

The conclusion indicated by the statistics of crime (Table IX, p. 107) 
during the forty years for which they are available is that the number of 
offences committed annually has remained remarkably constant, allowing 
for variations due to abnormal conditions such as famine. The number 
of persons annually brought to trial has been about 40,000. In 1866 
it was 41,700, the average for the decade ending 1890 was 39,200, and 
that for the decade ending 1900 nearly 45,000, the last figures being 
increased by the abnormal statistics of crime in three famine years. 
The statistics of the last few years show an apparent decrease in crime, 
the number of persons tried in 1904 being only 35,000. The decrease 
is principally in offences against property, only 8,ooq persons being tried 
under this head in 1904, as against*an average of 13,^00 for the decade 
ending 1890, and 19,000 for that) ending 1900. This decrease may be 
partly real, but is also to be accounted for by jjecent orders forbidding 
the investigation of petty offences by the police. On the other hand, 
offences against special and local laws have jpereased ftpm about 8,000 
to 11,000, on account of the more rigorous enforcement of .sanitary and 
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^ other regulations in towns. Murders and cognate offences show some 
increase in recent years, while rape and dacoity have decreased. 

I'he average number of registration offices open during the decade 
1881—90 was 76, and the number of documents registeJed 24,107, ‘‘the 
corresponding figures for 1891-1900 being 88 and 31,947, and for the 
year 1904 90 and 22,351 respectively. The Deputy-Commissioner is 
ex-offido District registrar. Each taks'd has a sub-registration office 
in charge of a special salaried sub-registrar, and where the work is 
heavy another office exists in the interior of the iohslL The depart- 
ment is under the control of an InsiHictor-Gcncral, and there are two 
Registration Inspectors for the Province. 

'I'he main source of government income in the C entral Protinces has 
always been the land revenue, but under Maratha rule numerous petty 
Finance imposts were added on ail brancht^s of trade and 
industry. These embraced a duty on home produce 
passing; from one part of the country to another, or beyond the frontier, 
and on foreign merchandise in transit, and numerous other imposts on 
all articles produced, such as taxes on the stamping of cloths, on 
tobacco, sugar, cotton, silk, turmeric, and mahua, and on working 
artisans, as oil-pressers, fishermen, butchers, and tanners ; a tax on 
contracts or licences for the vending of spirituous liquors ; a cess on 
houses, intended to fall particularly on that part of the population not 
engaged in agriculture ; and numerous petty taxes of different kinds, 
among which may be mentioned a tax on the remarriage of widows, 
one-fourth of the sale-proceeds of houses, dues on the playing of musical 
instruments at weddings, and on the use of red powder at the Holi, a 
fourth of debts recovered by civil action, a tax on gambling, a special 
tax on the marriages of Banias, and others. This multiplicity of small 
imposts cannot but have been irksome and liarassing to the people 
to the last degree. 'Die greater number of them were abolished on 
the commencement of } 3 ritish administration, and in the few' which 
were retained can be recognized the germs of our princijial sources of 
revenue outside the land. 

The scheme of Provincial finance was introduced from 1871 to 1872, 
with the object of enlarging the powers and responsibilities of the Local 
Governments in R\spect to expenditure in some civil departments. The 
method first adopted was to make an annual grant from Imperial 
revenues to the Provincial Government for the net expenditure in those 
departments which bad been transferred to its control. Gradually the 
system w'as introduced of transferring to the Provincial budget the 
income and expenditune of those departments of administration for 
wffiich the Provincial Government was mainly responsible; while the 
contribution fropi the Province to the Imperial exchequer was paid in 
the form of a share of th^ income of the great receiving departments, so 
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that the burden on the Province might increase or diminish according 
to the fluctuations in its own resources. This f)biect has not, however, 
been attained^in the Central Provinces in recent years, owing to the 
disorganization caused by famine. 

The average Veceipts and expenditure of Provincial funds during the, 
quinquennium ending 1887 were 76 and 75-3 lakhs respectively. Pro- 
vincial receipts represent only the share of the revenue under different 
heads which is credited to Provincial funds. In this settlement the 
receipts and charges under Forests, Excise, Assessed Taxes, Stamps, 
Registration, and the rclunds of these levenues were divided equally 
between the Imperial and Provincial Governments, while those under 
Provincial Rates, l^w and Justice, and Minor departments were made 
wholly Provincial. The lereipts from Land Revenue were nearly 
equally divided, while the greater part of the exj^enditure was debited 
to Provincial funds. 

During the next period of five years the receipts and expenditure 
averaged 75*2 and 75 lakhs respectively. For the previous fifteen 
years the revenue from Excise and Stamps had steadily increased, and 
this period also witnessed substantial increments in Land Revenue, 
Forests, and Assessed Taxes. 

The budgeted receipts and expenditure for the (|uinquennial period 
from 1892-3 were 78*8 lakhs; hut owing to the scries of failures of 
crops, the average receipts during its currem'y tVere 77-8 lakhs, while the 
expenditure was 81*9 lakhs. Famine conditionis led to the next settle- 
ment being made for the year 1897-8 only. Pitovincul funds received 
half of the receipts from Laud Revenue, Assessed 'J horests, and 
Registration, a fourth of those from Excise and three-fourths from 
Stamps, the balance in each case going to the Imperial Government, 
while the receipts and expenditure from the other departments 
mentioned remained Provincial. The Provincial revenue was estimated 
at 84*4 lakhs (including a contribution of 3-7 lukhs from Imperial funds), 
and the expenditure at the same figure. These estimates, however, 
were not realized owing to famine, and equilibrium was only attained 
by a further contribution of 20 lakhs from Imperial funds. 

In view of the special circumstances of the Province, and the recur- 
rence of famine, the settlement of 1897- 8 was •extended up to 1905-6, 
when a fresh settlement of a qua-si- permanent nature vvms made for the 
Central Provinces together with Berar. According to this, Provincial 
funds obtain half of the receipts from Ia,nd Revenue, Stamps, Excise, 
Assessed Taxes, and luirests, and the whole of those from Registration 
and Provincial Rates, The whole of the expenditure on Land Revenue 
and Registration is debited to Provincial funds, and a half of that on 
Stamps, Excise, Asses.sed Taxes, and Forests. A fixed annual assign- 
ment of 27 lakhs is made to Provincial fiind^ from the ‘Imperial share 
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of l^iid Revenue. The estimated Provincial income of the Central 
Provinces and Berar for the year 1906-7 is 189 lakhs, and the estimated 
expenditure 188 lakhs. » 

The total revenue raised in the Central Provinces under heads wholly 
or partly Provincial in 1903-4 (Table X a, p. 107) amounted to iS4‘7 
lakhs. The main items were, in lakhs of rupees — Land Revenue 83*9, 
Stamps 14*5, Excise 25*6, Provincial Rates 11-3, Assessed Taxes 3, 
P'orests 13*9, Registration 0*9, Law and Justice 1*2, Jails 1*3, Police 
and Pounds 1*7, and other sources of revenue 7*3 lakhs. Out. of the 
total revenue of 164 7 lakhs, 116*2 lakhs was credited to Provincial 
funds, including contributions of 36*5 lakhs from Imperial funds. 

'Phe total amount expended in the Province under the several heads of 
Provincial expenditure in 1903-4 (Table X n, p. 108) was 146*43 lakhs, 
of which 123*6 lakhs was debited to Provincial funds. The main heads * 
were —Charges in respect of collection of Revenue 32 lakhs. General 
Administration 7*7, I^aw and Justice 16*3, Police 161, Education 8*9, 
Medical 5*1, Pensions and Miscellaneous C'ivil Charges 20*4, and 
Public Works 30*3 lakhs. (rhargeS in respect of collection include the 
administration of the Land Revenue, Stamps, Excise, Assessed Taxes, 
Forests, and Registration departments. During the four years ending 
March, 1904, 9*27 lakhs from Imperial revenues have been expended 
on ‘major’ and 3*74 lakhs from Provincial revenues on ‘minor’ 
irrigation works. Ecclesiastical charges (Rs. 64,000) and territorial and 
political pensions to representatives of former ruling families and others 
(2*27 lakhs) are solely Imperial heads of expenditure. All heads of 
expenditure have increased in the last few years, the pay of the 
Commission having been raised while its numbers have increased, and 
large additions having been made to the strength of the Provincial and 
Subordinate services. I'amine relief is ordinarily a charge on Provincial 
funds j but in view of the large outlay and depiction of the Provincial 
balance, the whole cost of famine since 1894 (except during the years 
1894-5 and 1898-9) has been met from Imperial revenues. The direct 
expenditure on famine between 1894 and 1904 amounted to 6*13 crores, 
while additions on account of loss of revenue, indirect charges, and 
irrecoverable advances make up the total cost of famine during this 
period to 8*76 crores. Provincial expenditure on the prevention of 
plague amounted to 5*34 lakhs from 1898 to 1904. 

The commencement of British rule found most villages of the open 
country in the hands of lessees {patch or th€kdddrs\ who held farms 

. - of the village land revenue from government, generally 

for short periods, the leases being given for single 

^ ,The figures in this panigraph differ fro.n those contained in Table X 11. as they 
show the whole expenditure o.^ the departments and not only the ex|>enditure debited 
to Provincial funds. 
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Villages. Villages so managed were collectively known as the kkdlsa. 
The hills and forests surrounding the plains were parcelled out into 
estates held by hereditary chieftains, called zaminddrs or jdprddrs. 
These generally held on a feudal or service tenure, paying a nominal 
revenue, but being responsible for the maintenance of order and for 
the protection of the lowlands. A third class of villages was held 
free of revenue by persons or religious foundations to whom they had 
been assigned. 

At the long-term settlements made immediately after the constitution 
of the Province in i86i, it was decided to recognize as full proprietors 
all persons in possession of villages, whether as lessees, zaminddrs^ or 
revenue-free grantees. The reasons which prompted this declaration 
of policy are not set forth in the documents containing it. But they 
appear to have been based on the same belief that led to the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal, that is to say, that the development of the country 
could best be assured by a class of landlords possessing as nearly as 
possible a fee simple in their estates. Fifteen of the zaminddris were 
considered to be of sufficient importance to warrant their being con- 
stituted Feudatory States. The estates in the northern Districts which 
had come under British rule thirty-six years earlier than the rest of the 
Province had at the time of the settlements in 1863 already lost most 
of their distinctive features, and were simply settled with the landlord, 
village by village, as an ordinary proprietor. The estates in Bhandira 
and Balaghit Districts, many though not all o^ which were of recent 
origin, were settled at a favourable revenue assessed on the whole estate 
as a unit ; but their owners received no patent, and hold as ordinary 
proprietors, their estates being partible and alienable. The holders 
of the other jdglrs and zaminddris in HoshangftbSd and Chhindwara, 
Chanda, and the Chhattlsgarh Districts were similarly assessed to 
a single payment at a favourable proportion of the * a-ssets,* and either 
then or subsequently received patents declaring their estates inalienable, 
heritable by the rule of primogeniture, and not liable to partition, though 
the legal effect of these restrictions is not quite free from doubt. In the 
villages of the khdlsa the effect of the grant of proprietary rights to the 
headmen was much wider than in the zaminddris^ and converted a 
leasehold into practically a freehold tenure, tHe proprietors of villages 
so created being called tndiguzdrs. The grant of tr^fnsferable rights 
and the resulting increase in their credit has, however, not been an 
unmixed boon to the village proprietors. Not much accustomed to 
forethought or capable in business, many of them^botrowed up to the 
limit of their means, only to find when a series of bad harvests super- 
vened that they could not pay their debts, and must relinquish their 
estates to the money-lender. The expropriation of the hereditary village 
proprietors has engaged the anxious attenton of Government ; and 
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under the new 'Fenancy Act of 1898, it is provided that no landowner 
can alienate his village without retaining a cultivating occupancy right 
in his home-farm land, unless the transfer without reseivation has been 
previously sanctioned by Government. In many of the zamlnddri and 
other large estates the tenure of inferior proprietor was conferred on 
farmers of villages of long standing, in order to protect them against 
ejectment. Subsequently to the grant of proprietary right a new tenure 
has been devised with the same object, that of j)r(^tccted status ^ thekdddr 
or farmer.’ 

The mdlgtizdri tenure is subject to partition according to Hindu law ; 
and the mo.st recent statistics show that the ownership of 27,575 villages 
is shared between 94,575 persons, giving an average of 3*4 shares 
for each village. 

The class of revenue-free grantees hold on different conditions, some 
grants having been made wholly free of revenue and others on a quit 
rent, both classes being in some cases granted in perpetuity, in others 
for a term, as, for example, a number of lives. Siu h grants are resumed 
on expiry of the term of the grant, alienation of the property by the 
grantee, or breach of the conditions on which the grant was made. 
The amount of land held on revenue-free or quit-rent tenure in 1903-4 
was 2,662 square miles, and the amount of revenue alienated 4*28 lakhs. 

Of the whole area of the Province, 31,188 ‘ square miles are included 
in the Feudatory States, 16,796 square miles in the zamlnddri area held 
under custom of primogeniture, and 48,906 square miles in the mdlguzdri 
area held under ordinary Hindu law. I'he remaining area, amounting 
to 16,391 square miles, represents the forest estate held by the Govern- 
ment as direct proprietor. This tract consists of the waste and forest 
area reserved after the allotment to villages of sufficient land for their 
requirements, the proportion thus given being usually twice the cultivated 
area. P'or a time a certain quantity of Ciovernment waste land was sold 
outright, free of land revenue though not of cesses, the amount of land 
thus permanently alienated being 213 square miles. In recent years, 
the policy has been adopted of setting apart any excess of waste land 
not required as * reserved’ forest for colonization on the ryotwdri 
system. I'he total area held on fy<^tivdri tenure in 1903-4 was 
2,571 square miles ; but of this only 459,268 acres or 718 square miles 
were actually odcupied for cultivation and assessed to revenue. 

Of the village lands held in mdlguzdri or ordinary proprietary right, 
the village waste or forest, subject ^to certain easements of the tenants, 
belongs to the proprietors, w’^ho also own deme.sne lands amounting to 
19 per cent, of the whole area occupied for cultivation. The remaining 
area is held by different classes of subordinate proprietors or tenants 

* The figures Jn this jwirngrnph have been adjusted on account of the transfers 
W BeagaL * e 
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with varying rights. I'he first class is that known as malik-makbuza or 
‘plot-proprietor/ who pays revenue to Government through the proprietor 
of the village and has complete transferable and heritable right. Only 
4 per^ cent, of the occupied area in the khdha is held by this tenure. 
Next to the mdlik-makbuza the ‘ absolute-occupancy ^ tenure is the most 
privileged. This is heritable and transferable, subject to pre-emption 
on the part of the landlord, and includes fixity of rent for the term 
of settlement. Both vtdlik-makbuza and ‘absolute-occupancy ’ rights were 
conferred at the same time as those of proprietors, and are not capable 
of being acquired. * Absolute-occupancy’ tenants hold 12 j>er cent, of the 
whole area. The status which is now considered to confer the necessary 
measure of protection, and which can be acquired at any time, is that 
of an * occupancy tenant.’ The rent of an ‘occupancy tenant’ is fixed 
at settlement, and is liable to enhancement by a Revenue officer at 
intervals of not less than ten years, on proof that it is inadequate. His 
tenure is heritable by direct succ'ession, or by collaterals resident in the 
village, but under the recent amendment to the law is not transferable 
except to an heir or a co-sharer, or by a sub-lease for one year. 
Occupancy rights could formerly be alienated with the landlord’s 
consent, and the change has been made with a vi<jw to the protection 
of this class of tenants from expropriation for debt^ These rights were 
till recently acquired by twelve years’ continuous pepsession of the land ; 
but this rule has been abrogated, and they are n^w obtained only by 
a payment to the proprietor of a premium of two arid a half years’ rental. 

‘ Occupancy tenants ’ hold 30 per cent, of the whol^ area. The ordinary 
or non-occupancy tenants have been holding until lately almost at the 
pleasure of their landlords, and in some tracts have been severely rack- 
rented. But the recent 'I'enanc\' Act (XI of 1898) has conferred on 
them a very substantial measure of protection. Their rents, like those 
of the .superior classes, are now fixed at settlement and the Settlement 
officer lias power to reduce exorbitant rents. The rent can be enhanced 
at intervals of seven years aftei settlement, hut the tenant can apply to 
a Revenue officer to have a fair rent fixed. As in the case of ‘ occupancy 
tenants ’ and for the same reasons, the right of transfer has now^ been 
ivithdrawn from ordinary tenants. 'J'he tenure vs heritable in direct 
succession, but not by collaterals unless they are co-sh^rers in the 
holding. Ordinary tenants hold 31 per cent, of the occupied area. 
There remains the class of village service tenants, who hold their land 
rent-free or at a reduced rent on coixlition of rendering customary 
service. They possess r per cent, of the occupied area. 

The Central Provinces have been constituted so recently, and are 
made up of tracts differing so wddely in their previous history, that no 
estimate of the land revenue previous to the cession of the Saugor and 
Nerbudda Territories and the simultaneous c 3 rpmencement of the 
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regency in Nagpur can he attempted. At that date, iSiy-S, the revenue 
of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories' was 28^ l?ikhs, that of Nag- 
pur* 21 lakhs, and that of Chhattlsgarh ** 3*6 lakhs. If to this we 
{idd the earliest available figures for NimSr (Rs. 93,000) and Sanribalpur 
(i»i lakhs), a total of 5 51 lakhs is arrived at. 

Previous to their cession the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories had 
been harassed by constant war and ground down by exceedingly heavy 
taxation. A system of short leases ruled, and villages were giyen to the 
highest bidders. The headmen had to content themselves with a tenth 
of the profits, and the hereditary families were displaced by outside 
speculators. Short-term settlements were made at the commencement 
of British rule ; and in the belief that the benefits conferred by a settled 
government should enable the people to pay more, an abortive attempt 
was made to maintain and even enhance the revenue handed over to us 
by the Bhonsla government. Twenty years after the cession the revenue 
had fallen from 28^ to 24 lakhs; and in 1836-7, the necessity for 
substantial abatements having been fully ret^ognized, a twenty years^ 
.settlement was made in which the demand was fixed at 22J lakhs. On 
its expiration, and after the dislocation caused by the Mutiny, these 
Districts in common with the rest of the I'rovince were settled for 
thirty years, 

NSgpur was under British administration from 1818 to 1830, when it 
was restored to native rule till 1854. Under the Marathas the assess- 
ment was made annually, and the amount was fixed in the first place in 
the aggregate for the par^ana or small subdivision, and then distributed 
among the villages by the pargana officer in consultation with the 
headmen. Between 1818 and 1 830, triennial settlements were substituted 
for annual settlements, and the administration was considerably im- 
proved. When the Districts were handed back, the revenue had been 
raised from 21 to 26^ lakhs. The subsequent period of MarithU 
administration was extremely lax, numerous assignments w^ere made, 
and much of the revenue was appropriated by the officials. At the 
cession in 1854 the demand had fallen to 23 lakhs. Summary revisions 
were made after the cession, and replaced by a long-term settlement 
in i860. 

The Chhattisgarh 1 listricts had enjoyed for many centuries a peaceful 
and patriarchal government under the Haihaivansi Rajput dynasty, until 
this w^as subverted by the Marathas in the eighteenth century. The 
Haihaivansis were content to accept service in lieu of a portion of their 
revenue, and do not appear to have felt a want of money which would 
induce them to fack-rent their subjects. To this must be added the 

* The Jubbttlpore apd Nerbudda Divisions, excluding Chhindwara and Nimar. 

‘ ^ The Nagpur Dirision and Chhindwara. 

Raipur, Bilaspiir, and Drug 
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fact that the country, owing to its isolation, was untouched by foreign 
invaders, while fvt the same time the absence of any means of transport 
made grain unsaleable in years of plenty. The result was that the 
country paid an extraordinarily low revenue, and has continued to do 
so up to the present time. Between i8i8 and 1830 this territory was 
admirably administered by C'olonel Agnew, who, while retaining the 
annual settlements previously in force, effected such improvements in 
the system of collection as to raise the revenue from 3*6 to 3-9 lakhs, 
while removing all its oppressive features. After its restoration to native 
rule the country fared pretty well, and would have greatly improved 
had it not been for scarcities in 1835 and 1845, ^hich ruined a large 
number of villages. In spite of this, however, the revenue continued 
to increase, and at the escheat in 1854 had risen to over 4 lakhs. From 
1854 to 1862 triennial settlements were made, and the revenue was 
raised to 4-6 lakhs. 

In 1863 and the following years long-term settlements were carried out 
throughout the w^hole Province, being made for thirty years in thirteen 
Districts, for twenty years in four, and for twelve years in Sambalpur. 
This settlement marks a great epoch in the history of land revenue 
administration, as it witnessed the creation of the system of proprietary 
and cultivating tenures described above, and watS; accompanied by the 
first cadastral survey of the village lands. The Average proportion of 
the proprietors^ income or ‘assets’ taken as revenue in all Districts was 
62 per cent. The total enhancement of revenue was only 7 lakhs or 
from 53 to 60 lakhs, and in several Districts the demand was reduced. 
The procedure of the settlements contemplated .such an adjustment 
and enhancement of the rental of the tenants as would be in agreement 
with the new revenue. But in practice the rental was substantially 
enhanced only in eight Districts, while in nine the increase was under 
10 per cent. 

During the currency of the thirty years’ settlement the Province 
enjoyed a period of almost unbrc»ken agricultural pros{)erity. Shortly 
after its commencement the raihvay w^as opened from Bombay to 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore, producing an immediate^ large increase in the 
demand for produce and a ri.se in its value. When the course of prices 
was examined at the recent revision, it was found that in ten District.s 
the price of the .staple grains had doubled, thus producing a decrease of 
50 per cent, in the real burden of th^ revenue. Betw^een the thirty 
years’ settlement and 1893-4 the cropped area incr/iased by 29 per 
cent., while the rental of the tenants had been raised in sixteen Districts 
by 29 lakhs by the proprietors themselves. The benefits of this great 
increase of wealth had been enjoyed for a long period of years by the 
tenants and proprietors, the Government obtain^n^ no fraction of the 
proportion to which it w^as legitimately entitled. ♦ 
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The new settlements began in 1885 Sambalpur. They were 
preceded by an accurate cadastral survey, and a detailed record of 
tenures, rent, and character of cultivation for every field in the village. 
In addition, a list was drawn up showing for every field the quality of 
its soil, and its position, whether favourable or unfavourable for cul- 
tivation. In every District a number of soils of different quality and 
varying productiveness, often amounting to ten, twelve, or even more, 
were distinguished, most of these being known to the people and 
designated by their vernacular names. Besides this, the position of 
each field was taken into account as far as this affected its productive 
capacity. In order to arrive at a correct valuation of land, a system 
was devised by which each different soil was represented by a propor- 
tionate numerical factor of value, and the factor was increased or 
diminished in a fixed ratio for each different position in which a field 
might lie. I'his numerical factor was considered to be the equivalent 
of the .same number of ‘ soil-units,' and the system is called the ‘ soil- 
unit ' system. The proportion by which the rental generally could be 
enhanced on the score of rise in prices and increased cultivation was 
first determined ; the average rent now paid by one ‘ soil-unit * was 
obtained by dividing the total number of ‘soil-units^ contained by all 
fields in the village into the rental of the village ; the rent which one 
‘ soil-unit ’ would pay according to the i)erccntage of enhancement was 
calculated, the result being known as the ‘ unit-rate ’ : and the rent for 
carli field or holding was then deduced by multiplying this figure by 
the number of ‘soil-units^ contained in the field or holding. The pro- 
cess is, however, in practice not merely mechanical, nearly every village 
being inspected by the Settlement officer, while different rates of 
enhancement are taken for different groups of villages, and then again 
varied for individual villages. When the deduced rent, or that which 
each holding should be called on to pay according to its capacity, has 
been calculated, the existing rent is compared with it, and if the 
enhancement would be too large a lower one is fixed. The rents of all 
tenants were fixed in this manner ; and the rental value of the home 
farm of the proprietor or mal^izar w^as similarly calculated by the ‘soil- 
unit * system, as a rule, according to the ‘ unit-rate ’ fixed for the village. 
Any income which the proprietor might enjoy from forest grass or fruit 
trees on the village waste, or other extraneous sources, was further 
included at a low valuation and with a large margin for fluctuations. 
The total oC rents, rental valia’e of home farm, and miscellaneous or 
siwai income, donstitutes the proprietor’s income or ‘ assets ’ of the 
village. The Settlement officer then proceeded to determine the share 
of the ‘ assets * which was to be taken as revenue. 

The average increase in the rent roll over that at the previous settle- 
ment was 55 per cent, the highest rate of increase being 107 per cent 
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in Bil&spur, where there had been a large extension of cultivation. I'he 
actual increase of rents at revision was usually much less than this, 
as all enhancenfents made by the proprietors themselves during the 
currency of settlement have to be deducted from it. The actual 
increase in rents at settlement varied from i per cent, in MandlS to 
39 per cent, in Sambalpur, the average being 14 per cent. The pressure 
of the revised rental on the tenants has recently l>een examined, and it 
is estimated that the rental value of the malguzari area of the Province 
amountsS to about 162 lakhs. The value of the annual crop out-turn is 
taken at a moderate computation to be about 17 crores. The rental 
absorbs therefore less than a tenth of the produce. The fraction of the 
proprietors income or ‘ assets ^ taken as revenue was generally smaller 
than at the thirty years' settlements, the average for sixteen Districts 
being 56 per cent, as against 62 per cent, in 1863. The land revenue 
of the Province was raised from 60 to 89 lakhs, the largest enhancement 
being 80 per cent, in Bilaspur. The recent series of partial and total 
failures of the harvest has, however, in many Districts caused a serious 
decrease in the extent and value of the croi>s grown, while the agri- 
cultural classes have become impoverished and indebted. Government 
has been quick to recognize the altered state of things ; and in addition 
to large remissions of the current demand in seasons of failure, regular 
abatements of revenue for a period of yejirs haK^e been made in all 
the affected Districts. In 1903*4 the land reveiiue had been reduced 
to 86 lakhs ^ falling at 9 annas 3 pies per ajere on the cultivated 
area. Action is also under consideration for increasing the elasticity of 
the land revenue collections, and for providing for rapid and liberal 
suspensions of the demand in cases of local failure of the harvest. 

The period now adopted for land revenue settlements is twenty years, 
as being most suitable for the Province in its still developing condition ; 
but in order to cause the new settlements to expire in rotation and 
not simultaneously, they have been made for terras ranging from twelve 
to twenty-three years in different Districts. 

In the zamlndari estates the revenue is fixed at a favourably low rate, 
as a rule not exceeding 40 per cent, of the ‘assets.' In ryotwari 
villages the whole of the ryot’s payment is taktn as the Government 
revenue, subject to a small diaw^back allowed to the managing headman 
{pdtet) for the trouble of collection. In regularly settled ry&Hvdri 
villages the revenue is assessed on holdings or ‘ survey-numbers,' and in 
others according to the area croppetl, which is mea.sured annually. 
Concessions are granted to headmen who agree to found new villages 
by the remission of the revenue for three years, ^ and in the case of 


> The demand for land revenue in the Province, after^the changes of area effected 
in 1905, was 84 lakhs, and the demand for cesses 10 lakhs. • » 
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rice villages, in which a tank is constructed, for a longer period which 
may extend to twenty years. 

Up till 1872 the cultivation of poppy under licence was permitted all 
over the Province, but it was completely prohibited in 1879. Opium 
is now^ obtained from the factory at Ghazipur, and 

Miscellaneous gupphed to District treasuries, whence it is issued to 

revenue. . * 

licensed vendors at Rs. 22 a seer. Of this, Rs. 8- 8 
is credited to the opium revenue as the cost of production, and the 
remaining Rs. 13-8 represents the excise duly. Shops for t\ie retail 
vend of opium are sanctioned in spe( ial localities, and the contracts for 
sale are disposed of annually by auction. In 1903-4 there W'ere 952 
permanent and 338 temporary shops in British territory. Besides the 
licensed vendors the District treasuries also supply the Feudatory 
States, who have agreed to obtain all the opium required in their 
territories in this way. The drug is issued to them at different rates, 
which are fixed by agreement and are usually lower than the rate 
charged to licensed vendors in British Districts. 

The consumption of opium in 1903-4 amounted to 768 maunds, and 
the excise revenue w'as 6* 10 lakhs, of which 2 lakhs was derived from 
licence fees, 3 lakhs from duty on ojiium sold to licensed vendors, and 
the remainder from sales to Feudatory chiefs. During the decades 
ending 1890 and 1900 tlie corres[)onding figures were 7 and 6-6 lakhs, 
respectively. 'I'he consumption of the drug decreased in the last decade 
owing to the impoverishment of the jieople caused by the famines, and 
the effects of this still remain. A large amount of smuggling is carried 
on from the Native Slates adjoining the Vindhyan and Narbada valley 
Districts, and special measures for the repression of this have recently 
been taken. 

Up to 1874 the salt tux was mainly levied by the imposition of duty 
at a customs line, which in the form of a giant hedge of thorns barred 
the Provinces from the sail-producing regions of Rajputana on the north, 
and Bombay and Afadras on the west and south. No salt is produced 
in th<* Province, and no rc\enue is therefore now raised directly within 
it. The consumption has incri‘ased from 43,000 to 53,000 tons during 
the decades ending and 1900 respectively to 60,000 tons in 1904 ; 
the consumption per head of population was 8 lb. in i88r, 10 lb. in 
1891, 13 lb, in 1901, and 13-2 lb, in 1904. The revenue payable on the 
salt consumed in the Province was 25-5 lakhs in 1881 and 32 lakhs in 
1904, though the duty was 8 #.nnas per maund lower in the latter 
year. The incidence of duty per head of population was 3 annas 9 pies 
in 1881, and 4 annas 4 pies in 1904. 

Ever since the cohstitution of the Provinc'e in 1861, the problem of 
regulating the system of taxation and vend of intoxicating liquors to 
satisfy the varying requirements of different parts of the country has 
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pressed for solution, while an exhaustive inquiry on tlie subject has 
recently been conducted with a view to placing the excise adminis^ 
tration on a mo^^ satisfactory basis. Prior to the changes introduced 
on the recommendation of the Excise Committee (1904) three systems 
were In force, designated respectively the modified bonded \\arehouse, 
the central or sadr distillery, and the out-still systems. The liquor is 
almost invariably distilled from the flower ot the mahudAx^^ {Bassia 
latifolid). The modified bonded warehouse system was in force in 
Nagpur and the greater part of Nimar. Under this, liquor ^^as manu- 
factured at a central distillery under UovfTnnient supervision and 
of a prescribed strength. It was removed to Covernrnent bonded 
warehouses and issued to retail vendors at a fixed rale, varying from 
Rs. 1-14 to Rs. 4 a gallon according to the strength of the liquor. The 
manufacturing contractor tendered lor the rate at which he would 
supply the liquor, and the <!ifference lietwecn this and the price 
charged to retail vendors was the (hivernment duty. The contract 
rates of manufacture varied between 9 annas and R. i for liquors 
of different strength. The retail vendois obtained their licences by 
auction and paid licence fees. The uidr distillery system was in force 
at most District head-ciuarters, and in some other towns in open parts 
of the country. Under it a ( entral distillery was maintained for the 
supply of a radius of 10 or 12 inilcb round the town, and liquor was 
distilled and removed to outlying shops for sale. - The distillation was 
carried on under (}(nernment supervision, and duty was charged at 
the rate of from 1 to 4 annas jier seer on the quantity of mahud used, 
the contractor being fre^e after })ayment of this duty to manufactuie and 
retail the litpior at his discretion, 'i'hc .same contractor usually held 
the rights of nianufaeiurc and of retail vend, d he report of the 
Excise C'onimittee (1904) showed that the system had niany defects, 
the checks to the smuggling of un taxed mahud being quite inadequate, 
W’hile the machinery for distillation was inefficient and the quality of 
the liquor jjroduced inferior. I'here were 26 sadr distilleries in the 
Province in 1903-4, and the area supplied by them was approximately 
11,449 square miles. Over the rest of the Province the out-still sy.stcm 
was in force, under which the right of distillation for a small circle of 
villages was disposed of by auction, and the c ontractor made and sold 
the liquor at his discretion. In 1903-4 there were 1,929 out- stills in 
British Districts, the number having been reduced from 2,250 since 
1889-90. The total number of places of r^ail vend was 6,811, or one 
to every 9I square miles. About 60 per cent, of the revenue on 
country liquor was raised from central distilleries and 40 per cent, 
from out-stills. No control is exerci.sed by Government over the sale 
of liquor in the Feudatory States. The liquor made by simple fer- 
mentation from the sap of palm-trees, called is subject' to taxation. 

• * 
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It is consumed to a small extent in Nagpur, Wardha, Chanda, and 
Nimar Districts, and the right to manufacture and retail it is sold 
annually by auction, the licence fees amounting to Rs. 24,500 in 
1905-4. The only imported spirit of which statistics are kept is 
Indian rum manufactured at Shahjahanpur. 'I'he imports of this spirit 
during the decade 1891-1900 averaged 6,015 gallons, and had in- 
creased to 11,188 gallons in 1903-4. Its sale is practically confined 
to the large towns, where it is preferred by educated natives and 
Eurasians to the impure mahua spirit. A brewery was started at 
Jubbulpore in 1896. I'he receipts from foreign liquors in 1903-4 
w’ere nearly Ks. 1 7,000, derived almost entirely from the beer duty 
and fees on licences. The average receii)ls during the decades 
1881-90 and 1891-1900 were Rs. 5,700 and Rs. 22,400 respectively. 

'I'he hemp plant is cultivated under licence for the production of 
g‘'nja in Nimar District, which furnishes the supply for the Central 
J^rovinces and Berar, the area cultivated in 1903-4 being 150 acres. 
W’holesale vendors arc appointed by tender for each District or tahsily 
who purchase the drug from the storehouse and are hound to sell it to 
retail vendors at a fixed price of Rs. 5 per seer, the (Government price 
being Rs. 4, and the proportion of the remaining rupee which the 
contractor is to pay to Government being settled by tender. The 
Government price w’as raised to Rs. 5 per seer in 1906 and a new 
system wa.s introduced, licences for wholesale vend being granted to 
suitable appli('ants without restriction, and the rate at which the drug 
is obtained by retail vendors being left to be settled by competition. 
For retail vend, shops are opened at suitable plat es, and disposed of 
separately by auction, the number of permanent shops for retail vend 
of in 1903-4 being 1,004. Phan}; is charged with a Government 

duty of Rs. 2 per seer. 'Fhe consumption of ^anja and bhang in the 
British Districts of the Central Provinces in 1903- 4 was 812 maunds 
(gtinja 750 maunds, and hhainr 62 maunds) ; and the revenue realized 
amounted to 2*16 lakhs, of which i'2o lakhs wus obtained from duty, 
and Rs, 96,000 from licence fees. 'J'he average receipts during the 
decades ending 1890 and 1900 were 1*6 and 2*3 lakhs respectively. 
Ganja is supplied to^^the Feudatory States either free or at a reduced 
rate, on condition that the price charged to reUiil vendors is the same 
as in British territory. 

The gross excise revenue, excluding opium, in 1903-4 was 19*50 
lakhs, of whidi 16-55 lakhs was obtained from country liquor, while 
the charges for c*oUeclion amounted to only Rs 65,000, giving a net 
revenue of 18-85 lai^hs. The average gross receipts during the decades 
ending 1890 and 1900 were 16-3 and 17-6 lakhs respectively, the 
corresponding figures country liquor, which is the chief item of the 
reVfenqe, being 14-2 tind 14-7 lakhs. 1 'he incidence of revenue per 
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head of population has varied between 3 annas 6 pies and 3 annas 
I pie during the last two decades. The local administration of the 
excise revenue has hitherto been conducted by the Deputy-Com- 
misjjioners of Districts, with one or two subordinate officials, under the 
supervision of an Excise Commissioner for the Central Provinces and 
Berar. In 1905 sanction was given for the employment of a greatly 
increased and specialized establishment. Native opinion on the supply 
of intoxicating liquors is neutral, and there is no feeling in favour of 
prohibition or local option. The effect of English education is in 
some cases to lead members of the higher castes to disregard their 
caste rules on prohibition, and to take to drinking alcoholic liquor ; 
but this class usually prefers inqiorted spirits. 

The report of the Excise (Committee, issued at the end of 1904, 
recommended an entire change in the present administration. The 
basis of the scheme proposed is a system of large contracts with com- 
petent distillers, who Nsill use their own premises for the supply of a 
prescribed area at a fixed price for manufacture. Liquor of high strength 
will be distilled and convej'cd to bonded warehouses, the c:ost of carriage 
being distributed over all issues by fixing a price to cover it, and the 
contracts for manufacture and vend will be completely separated. Still- 
head duty is to be levied at three different rites, Rs. 3-2, Rs. 1-14, 
and R. 0-15 per proof gallon, to allow for the varying conditions of 
development of different parts of the country.^ The duty and cost of 
manufacture will be paid by the retail vendors on removal of the liquor 
from the bonded warehouses. The new scheme must be introduced 
gradually, in order to obtain experience in working it, but may ultimately 
be extended to the whole Province, with the exception of a few of the 
more densely- wooded tracts on the Satpuras and the soulhern and 
eastern zamlnddris^ for which out vStills would be retained. The pro- 
posals of the Committee were given effect to in five Districts in 1905-6. 

The following figures show the average net revenue from sales of 
judicial and non-judicial stamps during the decades ending 1890 and 
1900, and the net revenue in the year 1903-4, in thousands of 
rupees : — 


1881-90. 1891-1900. *903-4- 

Judicial stamps . 9,46 1 1,33 9,93 

Non -judicial stamps 4,05 4,60 4, *7 

The demand for each class of stamps continued to increase steadily 
up to 1893-4, when the combined revenue was ,y7-2 lakhs, or 12*2 for 
judicial and 5 lakhs for non-judicial stamps. I’he revenue then began 
to decline owing to the bad seasons, which |eem to have affected the 
sales of both classes of stamps to an equal degree. The fewest 

G 2 
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combined figure was 12*7 lakhs in 1900-1, to which judicial stamps 
contributed 9 lakhs and non-judicial 3«7. 

Previous to the introduction of the Income Tax Aqjt in r886, non- 
agricultural incomes had been taxed under the Pandhri Act. The 
receipts from the income-tax during the years 1886- 90 aVeraged 4 laTkhs, 
and during the decade ending 1900 6*5 lakhs. The receipts have gradu- 
ally declined since 1 893-4 owing to losses on account of bad harvests, 
and amounted in 1903-4 to 2*9 lakhs, the incidence per head of 
population being 6 pies, and the number of assessees i-6 per 1,000. 
The pandhri tax, which yielded only Rs. 70,000, was abolished in 1902. 

Municifial administration uas first introduced under the Punjab 
Municipal Acts of 1864 and 1867, i\hich were made applicable to the 
Central Provinces. The nuinii ipality of Nagpur dates 
from 1864, and in 1867 forty-three towns received 
a munic ipal constitution. A special Act was passed 
for the Central IVovinces in 1873, and revised Acts were enacted in 
1889 and 1903. 'rile principal points in which the earlier fonn of 
municipal self-go^crnment differed from that prevailing at present were 
that the executive oftlcers of (io\ernment were usually e.\‘offido members 
and presiding officers of municipal committees, that the municipalities 
maintained their own police fon'e, and that the}’ did not manage their 
own schools, pounds, dispensaries, and some other local institutions. 
In 1888 the number of munii ipal towns was fifty-seven : hut belw’een 
that year and 1901 several of the smaller munit ipalities were abolished, 
reducing the number in 1903-4 to forty-six, while similar action 
in respect to other towns is in conlemjilation. One municipal town, 
Nagpur, has a pu[)ulation ol o^er 100,000, nineteen of between 10,000 
and 100,000, and t\\ent\-M\ below 10,000. The total population 
resident within municiyial limits in 1903-4 was 681,851. 'I'he total 
number of members of municipal committees in the same year was 576, 
of whom 178 were nominated by Go\ernment and 3118 elected; 125 of 
the members were officials and the remainder non-officials ; 62 W'ere 
Europeans. Not less tli4in two fifths of the members of a committee 
must be persons other than the salaried officers of Government. 

'The aggregate income of municipalities in 1903-4 was i9«2 lakhs. In 
three towns— Nagpur, Jubbuli>ore,and Khandwa — the receipts exceeded 
a lakh, and in’ nineteen towns they were below Ks. 10,000. The in- 
cidence of municipal taxation per head was Rs. 1-9-5, income 

Rs, 2-8-0. The main head of r^c eiyit is octroi, from w'hich 9*7 lakhs 
was obtained in* tw^uity five municipalities in 1903-4, less 3-11 lakhs 
refunded on goods in transit. Water rate, conservancy cess, and taxes 
on houses and land.sf on animals and vehicles, tolls and market dues 
are the chief sources of income. The aggregate expenditure in 1903-4 
tvas 17*6 lakh% of whiclr 4-88 lakhs was spent on administration and 
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collection, 2-31 lakhs on water-supply (including Rs. 29,000 on drainage), 
2*64 lakhs on conservancy, Rs. 73,000 on hospitals and dispensaries, 
1*34 lakhs on rqjids and buildings, and X‘57 lakhs on public instruction. 

Water-works have been constructed in ten towns \ and surface drain- 
age schemes are* in process of completion in Nagpur and Jubbulpore, 
and exist in a few other towns. There is no pipe-drainage, and night- 
soil and sweepings are always removed in carts. Little or no provision 
has as yet been made for protection from fire. Municipalities are as 
a rule not indebted, but a few loans have been taken from Govern- 
ment for water- works. The total amount of loans now outstanding is 
9*77 lakhs. Viewed generally, municipal self-government may be con- 
sidered to have successfully taken root in the Central Provinces ; and 
though the majority of the people as yet care little for it, much useful 
work is done gratuitously by a small number of non-official gentlemen, 
principally pleaders and also bankers and landowners. 

Complete authority for the disposal of Local funds was vested in the 
Chief Commissioner in 1863. Their management was at first entrusted 
to a local committee for each District, consisting of the Commissioner, 
Deputy-Commissioner, and other nominated members. This arrange- 
ment lasted until the passing of the Local Self-fjovernment Act, I of 
1S83, which provided for the creation of locaL administrative bodies. 
The basis of the scheme is a local board for eaih tahsll and a District 
council for the whole District area. The constitution of the local boards 
is as follows. A certain proportion of membei^ are village headmen, 
each of whom is elected by the headmen or mi$kaddams of a circle of 
villages as their representative. Another proportion are representatives 
of the mercantile and trading classes, and are elected by members of 
those classes. A third proportion, not exceeding one-third of the whole, 
consists of members nominated by Government. The constitution of 
District councils is similar to that of local boards. Each local body 
has a chairman and secretary, elected by the members subject to the 
approval of Government. The officers of the District councils are 
frequently non-officials, but it is generally found convenient that the 
tahsildar and naib-tahsildar should be chairman and secretary of the 
local boards. In 1903-4 there were seventeen District councils, or one 
for each District except Mandla, which is excluded from the Act. The 
total number of members was 328, of whom 84 were nofninated, 58 re- 
presentatives of the mercantile classes, and 186 elected by local boards. 
The number of local boards was 55, each tahsJi usually having one 
board, w^hile in some cases a separate board is constituted for the large 
zamindari estates. These boards had 891 members, of whom 2x4 
were nominated, 148 elected by the mercantile cksses, and 529 repre- 
sentative village headmen. 

^ Rij-Nandg«on, a municipal town in the Feudatory States, also hdSi water-works. 
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The District councils ha\e no powers of taxation, and their income 
is derived from the following sources : the net proceeds of the road 
and school rates, the former fixed at 3 and the latter a^c 2 per cent on 
the land revenue ; the surplus derived from fines in cattle-pounds i the 
proceed.'' of public ferries ; rents and profits from Government land 
outside municipal limits ; and contributions from Provincial revenues. 
'Fheir duties consist in the allotment and supervision of expenditure 
on the objects for the maintenance of which their income is raised. 
Formerly the upkeep of all roads other than the main Provincial routes 
was entrusted to the District council. But it soon became clear that 
an unprofessional committee could not disc harge these duties satis- 
factorily, and the management of all c\ct‘pt village tracks has now been 
transferred to tlie Public Works department. Arboricultural operations 
liave also been generally made over to the Public Works department. 
Contracts for the collection of tolls at ferries are sold annually by 
auction. The maintenanc e of rural schools, the j)rovision of buildings 
and apparatLi.s, and the appointment of masters rest with the District 
council, subject to the supervision and advice of the Deputy-Com- 
missioner and Inspector of Schools. l*ounds are under the control of 
the District council, and arc managed by either th(‘ police, school- 
masters, or clerks ai)pointed for the purpose. Contributions for expen- 
diture on dispen.saries, vaccination, and village sanitation are made to 
the dispensary fund, and veterinaiy dispensaries are maintained and 
nmnaged by the Distric t council, which also makes provision for village 
sanitation. E\[)enditure on famine relief is in the first instance a 
c harge on District council funds, and 1-24 lakhs was .spent for this 
purpose between 1895 and 1902. But if distre.ss becomes at all severe 
the amount available from District funds is entirely inadequate, and 
the burden must be transferred to I’rovincial funds. The local boards 
have no independent income, but submit to the District council a 
statement of their leciuirements and an estimate of their probable 
expenditure, and the District council makes allotments of funds to 
each local hoard. I'heir principal duties are the supervision of expen- 
diture on schools, wells, and village roads. 

The total receipts of District funds in 1903-4 were ii|- lakhs, of 
wdiich 4 38 lakhs was realized from Provincial rates that is, the road, 
school, and postal cesses — 1-51 lakhs from pounds, and Rs. 35,000 
from ferries, while contributions from Provincial revenues amounted 
to 2*9 lakhs. .Their total expenditure was ii‘74 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 43,000 w’as spent on general administration, 4-12 lakhs on educa- 
tion, r.09 lakhs on medical relief, Rs. 20,000 on scientific and other 
n)inor object.s, and 3*17 lakhs on civil works including contributions 
to the Puhli(i Works d^jartment. Nearly two lakhs on each side of 
the account are nominal income and e.xpendiiure. 
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The Public Works department in the Province is controlled by a 
Chief Engineer for the Central Provinces and Berar, who is also 
secretary to the Chief Commissioner. 'J'here are 
two, Superintending Engineers for roads and build- 
ings : one in charge of the Second Circle, compjrising the Jubbiilporc 
and Nerbudda Divisions, and the other of the First Circle, which 
includes BerSr and the Nagpur and Chhattisgarh Divisions, A third 
Superintending Engineer in charge of irrigation in the Province as 
a whole. For roads and buildings the Province is divided into eight 
divisions in charge of Executive Engineers, seven comprising the 
eighteen Districts of British territory, and one, called the Chhattisgarh 
States division, including the Feudatory States and large zamtnddri 
estates of the Chhattisgarh l)istri('ts, in which the expemditure on 
public works is provided by the estates concerned. For irrigation 
three separate divisions have been constituh tl. The Warora colliery was 
under the Pro\incial Piiblii^ Works department and had a separate 
manager until 1906, when it was clost‘d. I’here are no State railways 
in the Province, and no railway branch of the Public AV'orks depart- 
ment. The superior Provincial estalilishment now comprises 48 
Engineers, of whom 1 1 are temporary. 

Buildings belonging to the Postal and l el^giaph departments are 
Imperial, but are maintained by the Provincial Public W^orks depart- 
ment out of Imperial funds. Military buildin|s are in some stations 
under the Public Works and in others undfer the Military AV'orks 
department. The other (iovernnient buildings in the Province are 
either Provincial or local. Fhe local roads and buildings consist of 
surface roads and unimportant buildings, such as rural and municipal 
school-houses, which are under the charge of municipalities and District 
( ouncils. All other buildings and roads are Provincial, and their con- 
struction and maintenance devolve on the department. 'Phe annual 
tixpenditure during the decades ending 1890 and 1900 averaged 18 
and 16 lakhs respeeti\ely. In tlie last few years the expenditure has 
largely increased, the figure for 190 1-2 being 20 lakhs, and that for 
1903 -4 28 lakhs. These figures exclude famine expenditure from 
1896 to 1903, which amounted to a total of 321 lakhs. The most 
important buildings that have been constructed recently are the three 
Central jails, the District office at Jubbulpore, the reformatory school, 
Jubbulpore, the new Public Offices, the Mayo Hospital, and Govern- 
ment House, at Nagpur. The Vietpria Technical Institute now under 
construction is estimated to cost 1*5 lakhs, while neWSecretariat build- 
ings are about to be undertaken at a cost of 4J lakhs. 

Eleven towns in the Province are now’ supplie^l with water-w^orks, all 
of which have been opened since 1890, at a total cost of 25 lakhs. No 
regular drainage works are in existence, but px)jecls for surface drainage 
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are at present being carried out in NSgpur and Jubbulpore, while small 
sums have been expended in other towns. A contrjict for the con- 
struction and working of electric tramways in Nagpur by an English 
firm is under consideration. 

In 1892 a separate division of the Public Works department, under 
an Executive Engineer, was formed for the construction of roads and 
buildings in the Feudatory States and large zammddri estates of 
Chhattlsgarh. From that year to 1904 a sum of 5-6 lakhs has been 
expended on the construction of roads and 6.09 lakhs on buildings. 
Fhe buildings erected consist of public offices, schools, dispensaries, 
and residences for the families of the chiefs and zanttnddrs. The total 
expenditure of the division during the same period was over 20 lakhs. 

The strength of the British and Native army stationed within the 
Province on June i, 1903, was 2,018 British and 2,647 Native troops: 

total, 4,665. The Province falls within the Mhow 
^ * division of the Western Command. The military 
stations in 1905 were Jubbulpore, Kamptee, Saugor, SftSbaldf, and 
Pachmarhi. The Nagpur Volunteer Rifles have their head-quarters at 
Nagpur. The total number of volunteers within the Province in 1903 
was 1,273. 

The police force was constituted in its present form on the formation 
of the Province, the previously existing Nagpur Irregular Force being 
disbanded and the most efficient men drafted into 
llie lo('al police. 7 'he zamlnddri estates with an area 
of 19,000 square miles were for a time excluded from 
the juri.sdiction of the force, the zavtlnddrs being allowed to make their 
own police arrangements ; but the whole of this area is now under 
regular police administration. In municipal towns a separate police 
force was maintained by the municii)a1ity until 1882. The force has 
been slightly increased on several cA c asions, generally in consequence 
of fresh duties being imposed on it. In 1891 the numbers of the 
mounted police were reduced, and an increase was made in the 
remuneration of inspectors, head constables, and constables. The pay 
of in.spectors ranges from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, of sub inspectors from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 80, of head constable.s from Rs. 12 to Rs. 30, and 
of constables from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8. In 1904 the force consisted of 
26 European officers, 48 inspectors, 174 sub-inspectors, 1,226 head 
constables, and 7,258 constables, besides iii cantonment police, or 
a total of 8,843 of all ranks. 'Phis strength was equivalent to one man 
for 9 square miles of area and for 1,095 persons of the population. 
The total cost was ^15^ lakhs. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends also over Ber 5 r, i8 
District Superintendents, and 1 1 Assistant Superintendents, The pay 
of the police in the cantonments of Kamptee and Saugor is met from 
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cantonment funds, but they are under the orders of the District Super- 
intendent. Or\ three railways special railway police are employed, 
and on others the Provincial force. A special reserve of 200 men is 
distributed over the head-quarters of six Districts, which is intended to 
deal with armed disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter they may 
appear. The men composing this reserve are regularly drilled and 
armed with rifles. The ordinary reserve and District police have 
breech-loading smooth-bores or carbines. The mounted police number 
only 95, and are stationed at the head-quarters of Districts. 

European officers of police are now recruited chiefly in Englana. 
Native officers are usually appointed by promotion from the lower 
grades, and nearly all the superior executive officers have risen from the 
rank of constable. A police training school for the Central Provinces 
was established in 1905. A large proportion of the native officers are 
Muhammadans. Constables are enlisted by the District Superintendent, 
preference being given to literate men and to inhabitants of the locality. 
A considerable section of the force, howTver, consists of recruits from 
Northern India, generally the United Provinces. 'I'he majority of 
constables arc high-caste Hindus, but 1,316 belong to low castes, 
including 1 2 1 Gonds, and more than half are illiterate. Constables are 
required before confirmation to obtain a certificate involving a know- 
ledge of drill and musketry, the definitions of; common offences, and 
elementary rules of police action and their duties on beats. Head 
constables must pass an (‘xamination in the methods prescribed for the 
handling of crime, the criminal law, and the general duties of the 
jx>lice. The difficulty of obtaining suitable recruits has become acute 
in some Districts, where the wages of ordinary or factory labour 
compare favourably with those of polit e constables. The service is 
generally considered not sufficient!) attractive to obtain a good class 
of men ; and the causes advanced in explanation are the recruitment of 
native officers from the ranks, the inadequate pay of tlie lower grades, 
and the insufficient number of more highly paid appointments. Measures 
for a general improvement in the pay and ]>rospects of the police are 
now being carried out. 

Identification by means of anthropometry In as introduced in 1895, 
and the finger-tip impression system was substituted Tor it in 1898. 
A central bureau is maintained at Nagpur for dealing w^ith criminals 
who range over more than one District or l^rovince, the identification 
of local criminals being left to the District police. More than 19,600 
.slips of ex-convicts w^ere on record in 1904, and the system has proved 
very successful. A reformatory school for juvepile offenders is main- 
tained at Jubbulpore and had 125 inmates in 1904. 

The Central Provinces have no village poljce as the 'term is under- 
stood in some other parts of India. The vilkge watchman jor katwar 
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is the subordinate of the village headman and not a police official, and 
it is considered very desirable to maintain his position in this respect. 
I'he duties of the watchman are to report births and deaths, the 
commission of offences, and the residence of professional criminals ; 
and to do this he must proceed once a week to the police post to which 
his village is attached. He must also assist the police in the detection 
of crime in his village. There is generally a watchman for every 
inhabited village, and large villages have two or more. Their remunera- 
tion is now paid in rash and is about Rs. 3 per month. The watchmen 
generally belong to the lowest castes, and are illiterate, but perform 
their duties efficiently. 

The following tabic gives statistics of cognizable crime - 



Average 
for five 
year* 
ending 
ic;oi 

1902. 

1904. 

Number of cases reported 

34.579 



Number of cabos decided in criminal courts 

I f>, 7 1 8 

10,429 


Number of cases ending in acquittal or 


discharge 


*.675 j 

2,361 

Percentage of cases ending in acquittal or 


16 


discharge to total cases decided . 


21 

Number of cases ending m conviction 

i 


8,778 

Percentage of cases ending in conviction 

86 



to number of cases uecided . 

84 

79 


The Province contains 3 C'entral and 15 District jails, and i sub- 
sidiary jail. I'he (Central jails are at Nagpur, Jtibbulporc, and Raipur, 
and also serve as District jails for those Distric ts. Each of the other 
Districts has a jail at its head-quarters, and Sironcha, owing to its 
distance from the District head-quarters at Chanda, has a subsidiary jail. 
The jails contain accommodation altogether for 4,921 male and 498 
female prisoners. During 1904 the average daily number of prisoners 
in all the Central jails was 2,020, and in the District jails 1,134. 
l^ng-term prisoners are transferred from Distric t to Central jails, 
provided that they are in a fit state of health for hard labour. The 
health of the convicts is generally good and the death-rate favourable, 
though it was increased in the years of famine by the admission of many 
prisoners in a bad state of health. The average cost of maintenance 
per prisoner in 1904 was Rs. 88. A Central jail is under a Superinten- 
dent who is a member of the Ind.ian Medical Service, while a District 
jail is managed by the Civil Surgeon of the District. Each of the three 
Central jails has its distinctive industry, directed towards .supplying the 
wants of the consuming departments of Government. Weaving is 
carried on at Jubbulpore, and mats, towels, pillow-cases, and other 
articles are nftanufacturod for the Supply and Transport department. 
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To the Nagpur jail is entrusted the printing of the forms required for 
use by all the Government departments of the Central Provinces, while 
the Raipur jail [Koduces the annual supplies of clothing required by the 
Police and Jail departments. At District jails the recognized industries 
are stone-breaking, oil-pressing, and the manufacture of aloe-fibre. I’he 
total expenditure on the jail department in 1904 was 2-79 lakhs, and 
the receipts from manufactures Rs. 1,25,000. 

Neither the Maratha government nor its subjects recognized any duty 
on the part of the state to educate the people, and the present system 
of popular education is entirely the outcome of British Education 
ideas. The establishment of vernacular st hools in 
the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories was commenced on a substantial 
scale in 1854. At this time these Territories contained about 270 
vernacular schools and 2,500 scholars. In the southern Districts, 
outside Nagpur, which had several hools, education was practically 
confined to the Brahman caste. Itinerant schoolmasters held clas.ses 
on the main routes for pilgrims, and at the larger temples instruction in 
Sanskrit was given to Go.sains and other religious mendicants. In 
Chhattisgarh there was practically lU) education at all. 'I'he Educational 
department was constitiited in 1862, and the scheme then drawn up has 
remained the l)asis of the .system of public iastrUction to the present 
day. The leading principles laid down were that the dejiartment should 
content itself with the direct management of colle^*s and higher second- 
ary schools, the training of teachers, and inspectioii work in rural areas. 
The maintenance of rural schools should as far as possible be left to the 
local authorities, every encouragement should be afforded to private 
enterprise and philanthropy, and no Government schools should be 
founded where there existed a sufficient number of institutions capable, 
with assistance from the state, of supplying the local demand for 
instruction. In 1863, 1,169 schools with 21,353 pupils had been 
established, and the annual expenditure was about a lakh. By 1881 
there were 1,437 schools with 79,551 pupils. In 1884- 5 the manage- 
ment of rural schools was made over to District councils ; and in 1891 
the number of institutions had risen to 1,845 pupil.s, 

including 3 colleges and lo high schools. Strenuous efforts have been 
made recently for the development of primary education., In 1903-4 
there were 2,494 schools of all classes with 167,178 pupils, this being 
the best result ever attained. 

At the head of the Educational department is the Director of Public 
Instruction, who has a staff of four Inspectors for British Districts, and 
an Inspectress for all girls' schools. The Indian Educational service 
includes these appointments with the exception of one Inspectorship of 
Schools, and also those of the principal, Jubbulpore ('ollege, and the 
superintendent of the Training Institution for Teachers, Jubbulpo>e. 
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An Agency Inspector supervises the schools of the Feudatory States, 
but this is a private appointment outside the cadre of the Educational 
department. Each Inspector has a circle of sevtT^l Districts and 
inspects each rural school on an average about every third year. 
Secondary schools are inspected once or twice a year. ' In each District 
are one or more I )eputy Inspectors under the oniers of the Deputy- 
Commissioner, thciugh their training and a))pointment rest with the 
Educational department. There were lwent\ -?ui»e Deputy-Inspectors in 

1904. The Provincial Educational service includes the appointments 
of one Inspector of Schools and some professors of the Jubbulpore 
f\>llege, and the Subordinate scrvi('(‘ those of Deputy-Inspectors and 
the training staff in (Government secondary schools. I'he greater 
number of the middle and priinai v schools are controlle d by municipal 
committees and District councils ; and the teachers in them are the 
servants of these bodies, with whom tlu-ir appointment and dismissal 
rest, subject to certain powers of control cxenased by the department. 
In the considerable number of schools maintained by missions or other 
])rivate associations, the tea< hing staff an* the private servants of their 
employers. 

The Province has thiCM.* c-olleges — a (Government college at Jubbul- 
pore, and the Morris and Hislo[) ('ollegcxs at Nagpur. The first of 
these was affiliated to tlie Allahabad University in 1891, and the other 
tw^o were transferred from the ('alculta to the Allahabad University in 

1905. The Morris College is managed by a (‘ommittee and the Hislop 
CJollege by the mission of the Scottish Free Church, but both receive 
grants from Provincial and Loc'al funds. The Jubbulpore ('ollege 
teac'hes up to the B.A. and the two Nagpur Colleges up to the M.A, 
degree. Statistics of University results are sliow n below : — 


Matriculati(>n . . . . 

Pirst or Intermediate in Ails or 

Science 

OriJinary Bacbt^lors^ degiec^ 
Higher and spcciaf degrees. 


Passes jn 


1881. 

iBqi. 

1901. 

1003. 

1904. 

5 ‘ 

103 

121 

191 

I4S 

if) 

39 

50 

27 

6 t 


>9 

27 

28 

12 

... 


2 

... 

I 


In 1904 the Jubbulpore ('ollege had 70 students, the Morris College 
C99, and the Hislop College io8r Hostels are attached to the Jubbul- 
pore and Hislop Colleges, and to four high schools. No student can 
now be admitted to a college or any class of school, unless he lives 
either with his parents or suitable guardians, or in a hostel recognised 
by the Director of Public Instruction. 

Jn.^titutions for seeptidary education are divided into two grades, high 
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schools and middle schools. The high schools prepare {)upils for the 
matriculation or university entrance and the school final examinations. 
The lower secondary schools are called middle schools of the first or 
second grade. They may be (ither English or vernacular. The 
vernacular middle schools art* merely primary schools with one or two 
extra classes attached according as they are second or first grade, thus 
continuing the course of primary educatiem fur one or two years longei. 
In high schools and the highest class(*s of English middle scht><>ls 
instructiorv is given in English. The curricnliim for the school final test 
consists of English reading, grammar, and easy composition, elementary 
history, geography, and mathematics, including algebra and luiclid, and 
physics and chemistry, or an Indian classical language. In 1904 there 
were 27 high schools, 5 su[)|)orted by Government and 22 under jirivate 
management, of which 12 were in receipt of Go^ernmerU grants. The 
number of English middle schools was 79, 70 in British territory and 
9 in the Feudatory States. Of the former 7 were maintained by 
Government, 26 by municipalities, 3 by District councils, and 34 by 
private persons, 28 of these last being in receipt of Government grants. 
Vernacular middle schools numbered 155, of which 19 were in the 
Feudatory States. All those in British ItTiitory were suj)ported by 
municipalities or District councils. In 1904 du* high schools ( ontained 
1,174 pupils, the English middle schools 6,091, and the vernaculir 
middle schools 19,902 pupils, 2*1 per cent, of the hoys in British 
Districts being in receipt of secondary ediicatitai inflhese schools. 

Important reforms hav(‘ recently been introduced in both subject- 
matter and methods of leaching in primary schools. Ocular demonstra 
tion and instruction by object lessons are insisted on as far as possible. 
Besides reading, writing, and counting, the course of instria tiori in 
primary schools now' comprises simple lessons in the structure and 
growth of plants and methods of agnculture, th(‘ preparation of the 
patwari^s village records and registers, the in('i dents of the different land 
tenures, the local law of landlord and tenant, and the system of accounts 
kept by the village money-lenders. A small quantity of Hindu poetry is 
also learnt by heart. In order to meet the objections of cultivators to 
being deprived of the services of their children in tliy fields so that they 
may attend school, a half-time system has been introduced^ by which 
the children go to school only from 7 to 10 a.m. The masters in 
primary schools have usually i^assed through a two years’ course in a 
normal school, in which they are trained io teach intelligently and not 
by rote. The average pay of a master is Rs. 10 per anonth. Many 
schoolmasters receive extra pay for managing village post offices or 
cattte-poimds, and a few are sub- registrars, and in important schools the 
pay kA the master is usually Rs. 20 a month. In 1904 the number of 
primary schools for boys was 2,053, of which 28 \ere maintained by. 
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Government, 1,566 by municipalities and District councils, 281 by the 
Feudatory States, and 178 by private persons or associations, of which 
last 1 1 7 received grants*in-aid from Government. total number of 

boys in receipt of primary educ'ation in British Districts was 112,756, 
or 17 ])er cent, of the population of school-going age: 

Female education is still in its infancy, but considerable strides have 
been made in recent years, as is shown by the folhnving statistics of 
s('hools and scholars at the end of the last three decades and in 1903-4 ; 
(1881) 82 schools with 3,454 pupils; (1891) 135 schools with 7,583 
pu|>ils ; (1901) r88 s('hools with 11,208 pupils; (1903-4) 196 sch(X)lS 
with 13,630 ])iij)ils. Of the total numlier of girls of school-going age, 
r ‘4 [ler cent, are now in re<'eipt of instruction, hut the vast majority are 
in primary schools, d’he altitude of the people lowaids female educa- 
tion is indifferent or even obstriii'tive. Generally girls of the lower 
castes only are sent to scho(»l. 4'he Viest girls’ sehools are under the 
management of missionary soeietics. An im[)Ortant change in the 
inanagcinenl of hanale edia ation was made in 1902, by the transfer of 
girls’ schools from tlie control of local bodies to that of the Government. 
The course of study in gills' sc liools is nearly the same as for boys, 
except that needlework is taught as a com[)irlsuiy subject and the 
lessons in agriculture <ind tenures are omitted. 

Among thespei ial ediKational institutions the follcnving may be men- 
Ironed. A Training Institution at jubbuljrore prepares teachers for 
high, middle, and primary schools. I'here are also two normal schools 
for male and two for female ieat'hers in primary schools. An Agricul 
liiral school at Nagpur pre pares candidates for appointments in the 
suhoidinate Revenue and Court of A\’ards establishments, and has 
classes for the instruction of prinrar) schoolmasters and the sons ot 
landowners in prai lical agriculture. An ICngineering sc hool at Jubbul 
pore is designed to train candidates ic^r the lower subordinate a}){)oint- 
ments of the Public' W'orks dejrartment, and c>f road-overseers for local 
bc)dic*s. 'I'wo industrial schools for Europeari and Eurasian c hildr'en 
are inainlaiiud by tlie St. Franc is de Sales Order in Nagpur, while 
sevtTal industrial ^drools for nali\c c.hildren are nranaged b) different 
nrissionary societies, but are not shown in the educational returns. 
'I'lre Knjkumar ('olltge at Raipur under a European principal has lx‘en 
established' for the instruction of the sons of feudatory chiefs and 
zanundilrs. 

Schools for European and Eurasian children number 17, all, with the 
exception ()f\^ railwa\ sehoeds, being under the management of Roman 
( 'aiholic or Protestant mi.ssions. Of these, 8 give the whole educational 
course up to the Ipgh school standard, w hile one is a middle and 6 are 
primary schools. The total number of scholars is 1,346. In 1904, 9 
pupils pas*x‘d the m^itriculation examination, and 3 the school final. 
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After leaving school, the students generally enter the railway and tele- 
graph department# or the various public offices. 

Muhammadans in the Central Provinces are usually well educated as 
compared with the general population, the reasons being that nearly 
half of the whole number live in towns, and also that a large proportion 
of them are recent immigrants of gocxi social standing. In 1904, 40 
per cent, of boys and 2 per cent, of girls of school going age were in 
receipt o^ instruction. The number of Muhammadan boys who take 
a university course is, however, small. 

Among the depressed castes and aboriginal tribes there is as yet very 
little education, only 3 per cent, of boys among the forest tribes being at 
school. Great difficulty is experienced in persuading the forest tribes 
to send their children to school, and even when the children do go it is 
probable that only a few of them have sufficient power of concentration 
to learn successfully. For the impure castes separate schools still exist 
in the Maratha Districts, and when low-c aste hoys attend the ordinary 
schools they are made to sit in the veranda and are not touched. But 
this prejudice is decreasing, while in the northern Districts separate 
schools are not reejuired. 

The following table shows the expenditure on edtkcationin 1903-4 


Expenditure on institutionx maintained or aided 
liy public ftinpb. 


Provin- 

cial 

revenues 


Rs. 

Arts and Piofesbion.'il 
colleges . . 27*3^58 

Training and sj^ecial 

schools . . . 77,621 

Secondary boys’ schools 7 7 >433 
Primary boys’ .schools ,30,346 

Girls* schools . . 45,927 

Total . 2,58,715 


District 


and 

municipal 

Fee#. 

Other 

sources. 

ToUi. 

funds 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,500 

16,164 

17,029 

62,081 



21 

, 77.64* 

91,658 

r.5>j^9 

56,646 

3,00,856 

2,96,92s 

14.640 

70 , 

4.1 *.399 

2,652 

16, 17^ 

40,605 

1.05.358 

3.92.73s 1 

[,22,097 

1,84,786 

9.58. 336 | 


The fees charged for pupils in .colleges and schools vary with the 
income of the parents, ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 16 per month in 
colleges, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 8 in high schools, from 8 annas to Rs. 5 in 
middle, and from i anna to 8 annas in primary schools. 

There is now one school to every 12 villages in British districts, and 
one to every 3,772 persons. The percentage of children in receipt of 
instruction to those of school-going age was 4*6 in »88i, 5-9 in 1891, 
7*3 in 1901, and 10 in 1903-4, At the Ceasus of 1901, 327,486 per- 
sons, or 3 per cent, of the population, were returned as able to read and 
write, showing an increase of 70,575 during the preceding decade. 
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Nearly 6 per cent, of males are literate, but only two in i,ooo of 
females. Nininr, Jubhulpore, Narsinghpur, Nagpur, ^and Hoshangibad 
are the most advanced Districts in respect of education, and the 
(.'hhattisgarh Districts llie most backward. Among- Hindus, the Brfih- 
mans, Banias, and Kayasths are enormously in advance of the rest of 
the community, 50 {)er cent, or more of adult males in these castes 
being able to read and write. Among the higher agricultural castes 
about 10 j)cr cent, of adult males are literate, while the lower castes and 
forest tribes have (aily one literate male in 100. About a quarter of the 
adult Muhammadans can read and write, nearly half the Jains, and 
practically all Parsis. In respect of female education the Kayasths alone 
among Hindus have made any visible progress, 2*6 per cent, of their 
women being literate. Parsi women are nearly always educated. 
Practically all JCutopean and Eurasian adults are literate. 

'rhe develojHiient of the Press has taken place entirely during the last 
two decades, there liaving been only one pri\ate printing press in the 
I'rovince in 1881. In 1904, 26 presses were in existence in ten Dis- 
tricts, and eleven pa])ers were issued. Of these, one was published in 
Hindi and Marathi, lour in Marathi, and five in Hindi. Two weekly 
pa{)ers are published in English in Nagfiur and Jubbulpore, and 
a Muhammadan pajicr in Urdu has a fitful existence' in Jubbulpore. 
The native I*ress has very little influence, no jiaiier having a circula- 
tion exceeding 500. The general lone of the papers is moderate and 
circumspect. In 1903, 34 original works wen’ published, of which 
the majority were poetical and tlie remainder principally treatises on 
religion or languages. 

I'hc record of the [innision ol institutions for medical relief is one 
of unbroken progn^ss, which may be traced in Table XVI at the end 
M die 1 article (p. 114). The work was commenced in 

® ' i86i on the first formation of the Province, and in 

that year 18 dispensaries were open and 33,000 patients treated. From 
1S85 the control of tlie majority of the dispensaries was made over to 
mimici])iil committees and District councils. In 1904 the total number 
ol <iispensaTi<’s was 194, 28 of which were classified as state, 84 as main- 
tained Iron) ].or<il Umds, and 82 as jirivate. The principal medical 
institutions' arc the Mayo Mt morial Hosjiital, Nagpur, opened in 1874, 
with accommodation for So in-patients ; the Victoria Hospital, Jubbul- 
port*, opened in 188O and accommodating 64 in-patients ; the Lady 
Duftbrin Ho&pilaLs at Nagpur and Raipur and the I^dy Elgin Hospital 
at Jubbulpore, these last three being for females, and containing alto- 
gether accommodation for 64 in-patients. Besides the police hospitals, 
62 other dispensaries also have accommodation for in-patients, while 
separate dispensing r/)oms for male and female patients have been made 
available in 90 institutions, riie total number of persons treated in 
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all dispensaries in 1904 was 1,770,000, of whom 14,000 were in-patients, 
and the expenditure was 2-7 lakhs. 

The Province has two lunatic asylums, at Nagpur and Jubbulpore, 
both* of which were ojiened in 1866. In 1904 they contained 290 
lunatics, and cost Rs, 33,000. Out of 306 cases in which insanity was 
traced to a definite cause, 29 arc shown as hereiliuiry, congenital, or due 
to secret vice, 17 as occasioned by epilep-.y nr sunstroki', 30 by the 
consumption of drugs and spirits, 13 by fever, and 55 by mental distress. 
Since tfie jiassing of the Leprosy Act of 1898 a ]('[)er asylum has been 
opened by Ciovernment at Nagpur, wLich contains at present 30 inmates. 
Besides this, 7 other lt‘[)er asylum^ in Raij)ur, Hilasjnir, I"loshang«\bad, 
and Wardha are principally sup} sorted by missions, the asylum at Raipur 
towm receiving also ( ontrilmtions from munici|)al and District funds. 
About 750 lepers are maintained in these asylums. 

Vaccination is com[>uLsory only in the municipal towns to which the 
Vaccination Act has hi'cn extended ; but it is carried on by itinerant 
vaccinators all ov(ir the i’rovince, including the Feudatory Stales, and 
though regarded by ceitain sections of the community with some 
dislike, it cannot be said that there is any general antijiathy to the 
operation. T^rimary \i\c( ination is usually successful in 97 per cent. 01 
more of the total cases. Since 1880, the largje majority of children 
born in British Distrids have been vaccinated. Reva('cination i.s pcr> 
formed only in from 10 to 15 })er cent, of the causes of priimiry vaccina- 
tion. The numbt r of ^accinators employed it> t'903-4 was 279, and on 
an average each vac('in<iU'd 1,800 jiersons. The cost was Rs. 50,000, 
including the Feudatory States, and the average cost of each successful 
case 1 anna 9 iiies. Inodilation for smal]-})OX was formerly jiractised, 
but no cases have been known snue 1890. 

The S3Stem of retailing pic'e packets of quiniiu through the Post Oflice 
w’as introduced in 18(13, aithougli some desulloi) alleiniits at })roviding 
(quinine had been made by local bodies since the year 1885. In 1893, 
498 packets, each containing 102 one jik'e powdeis of 5 grains, were 
issued to the })osl offiees, the amount reali/ed Inang Rs. ()85. Since 
1893 tile sales have steadily incivasc’d ; and in 1904, 4,781 jiackets, 
eoinaining about 345 lb. of <}uininc, were issueu'at a ('ost of Rs. 5,030. 
hkich packet now ( ontains 7 grains. Besides pc^btmaspifh, the services 
of scho(dinastcr.s, slam[)- vendors, and paiivaris arc occasionally utilized 
as vendors. 

In important villages, which are not .sufficiently la/ge to be made 
municipal towns, a small fund is raised for purposes of sanitation, either 
by a house tax, market dues, or cattle registration f(jes, the arrangements 
being in the hands of a small committee of the residents, or of the 
village headman. Simple rules for the disposal rjf sew'age, the protection 
of the water-supply, and the preservation of citfanliness m l% village 
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generally are tiien enforced. Funds for sanitary purposes were being 
levied in 69 villages in 1904. In all villages the headman is responsible 
fur the enforcement of certain elementary sanitary precautions, and 
villages are inspected by officers on tour to see that ^hese are cairried 
out. Since 1888 a small sum has been allotted annually for the 
improvement of tanks and w^ells from which drinking-water is obtained, 
and this is supplemented by contributions raised in the villages where 
work is undertaken. The total amount spent in this manner from 1891 
to 1904 was 12J lakhs ; and for this sum 688 tanks and 2,406 wdils have 
been constructed, and 714 tanks and 5,702 wells repaired. 

The work of the Great Trigonometrical Survey was completed in the 
Province in 1876, when 7,633 square miles had been surveyed by four 
Surveys ^^ries of triangles, two running from north to south 
through Jubbulpore and Bilaspur, and two from east 
to west through Jubbulpore and Sambalpur. A Topographical survey 
succeeded the Trigonometrical ; but its operations were confined to hill 
and forest tracts, its object being to construct a topographical map on 
a scale of 4 inches to the mile by plane-table survey and sketching, and 
village boundaries were not marked. The lopographical survey was 
begun in 1862, and in 1873 operations in the Central Provinces were 
completed, an area of 28,000 square miles having been surveyed. In 
1902-3 the resurvey of those areas which had been topographically 
surveyed was commenced, with a view to checking the accuracy of the 
existing maps. In the open and cultivated areas of the Province the 
traverse is now substituted for the topographical survey. This survey 
is carried out by the method of plane-tabling, but on a basis formed by 
carrying traverses with theodolite and chain round the boundary of the 
village, in lieu of triangulation from prominent stations. These opera- 
tions result in the construction of a skeleton map of each village, 
showing the position of a scries of theodolite stations lying round the 
village boundary. A traverse survey was effected for the settlements 
of 1863 and subsequent years, and was accompanied by a cadastral 
survey by fields ; but the two operations were carried on independently, 
and the measurements were plotted on different scales, one being used 
merely as a check on the other. A complete resurvey >vas found 
necessary for \ho new settlements of 1885 and subsequent years. On 
this occasion the traverse work w’as again done by the Survey depart- 
ment, commencing after 1884, and 73,000 square miles have been 
surveyed, the cpst approximating to Rs. 26 per square mile. In the 
meantime the village pattvdris or accountants were trained in field- 
plotting by means of the chain ; and when they had become competent 
the skeleton village inaps were handed over to them, and the cadastral 
or field-to-fiejd survey was carried out on a scale of 16 inches to the 
milQ I’he cost of the cadastral survey was Rs. 36 per square mile. The 
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survey extended over 60,000 square miles, and included 47,000 square 
miles of cultivation, containing 22 million separately surveyed fields. 
The completion of the field map was followed by the preparation of a 
set of records giving full details of the ownership, tenancy, rent, and 
cultivation of every field in the village. From this paper a village rent- 
roll was drawn up. I'he field-maps and land records are annually 
corrected by the pativaris. 

J. Forsyth : Highlands of Central India (1889). — Sir John Malcolm : 
Memoir *of Central India (1824). — Sir Richard Jenkins: Report on the 
Territories of the Rdjd of Nagpur (1827 ; Reprint Nagpur, 1901). — 
S. Hislop: Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces (1866). — Major 
W. C. Erskine : Narrative of Events attending the Outbreak of Disturb- 
ances in the Saugor and Nerbudda lerritories in 1857-8 (Allahabad). — 
H. Cousens : Lists of Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions in the 
Central Provinces and Berdr. Archaeological Survey of India^ vol xix 
(Calcutta, 1897). — Central Provinces Census Reports^ 1872 (Bombay), 
1881 (Bombay), 1891 (Calcutta), and 1901 (Nagpur). — J, B. Fuller: 
Review of the Progress of the Central Provinces during the past Thirty 
Years (Nagpur, 1892). — C. Grant : Central Provinces Gazetteer ^ 2nd 
edition (Bombay, 1870). — Provincial Industrial Monographs on Brass- 
and Copper-ware, Pottery and Glass-ware, Dyeing, Cotton, Wool, Silk, 
Wood-carving, Leather, and Gold- and Silver-waire (Nagpur, Bombay, 
and Allahabad, 1894-1904). — R. H. Craddock : J^eporis on the Famines 
of 1896-7 and 1899-1900 (Nagpur). — Sir Richard Temple: Report on 
the Zaminddris of the Central Provinces (1863 ; Reprint Nagpur, 1905). 
--R. H. Craddock : Note on iJu Status of the Zaminddrs of the Central 
Provinces (Nagpur, 1889). 
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TABLE III. Distribution ok Population, Central Provinces, 190* 
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TABLE III. Dtstribution of Population, Central Provinces, 1901 ( continued ) 
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Cjfures in some cases, owin^ to small administrarive changes 
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TABLE IV 


Stai’isi'ics of Agriculture, Central Provinces 

* (In square miles) 


iHdi-go 

(average). 

■■ 

i8qi-I9(X) 

(average). 

U>OI 2. 

1903-4. 

Total area .... 

64,416 

73,810 

78.549 

78,947 

Total uncultivated area 

40,905 

43»393 

47.749 

47.6.5J 

Cultivable, but not cultivated 

•3.857 

19219 

23,642 

23439 

Uncultivable 

37,048 

24*073 

24,107 

24**03 

♦Total cultivated area . 


29,518 

30,800 

3* *3* 5 

Irrigated from wells and tanks 

93^ 

9*4 

*,115 

45*^ 

,, ,, other so«rce.s . 

LS 

37 

50 

3S 

Total irrigated area 

947 

95^ 

1,165 

496 

Unirrigated area . 

22,813 

35*302 

*.4.779 

29,010 

Total cropped area 

23.7.«9 

26, *53 

26.944 

29.506 

Rice .... 

5,901 

7,si66 

r*099 

6 960 

Wheat .... 

6,260 

4*45* 

4,096 

4.566 

Jcw&r .... 



*1543 

3.07c 

2,792 

Gram (pulse) . . . j 


hw 

; 1,480 

*»449 

Kodmt and kutki 

Arhar {tuA . . . j 

- 7.370 

hiU 

3,»66 

543 

3*59* 

494 

Urad^ mun^^ and moth . j 


700 

757 

r,249 

Other food -grains 



L977 

1.636 

2,176 

Linseed . . . , , ^ 


1,500 

953 

1,264 

Til 


‘ 2,441 

1,056 

I, no 

*>504 

Other oilseeds , 

) 

463 i 

585 

581 

Cotton .... 

1,033 

; L **3 

'. 5.33 

2,040 

Sugar-cane 

•• 

5 * 

36 

28 

Fodder crops, orchards, 





and garden produce 

. • 

537 

508 

572 

Miscellaneous crops , 

7^5 


372 

240 

Double-cropped area . 

t,i8o 

j •.839 

1.224 

2,360 


* Includes current fallows of three years and undrr. 

Not®.— O win^ to the ahnormal conditions, due to famine, prevaiUrtgr in i0oo-r, 
(ifrures have been given in this and succeeding tables for lyoi-a or insteadof for 

or igot as in other Provinces. 
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1 'itJi.li V 

r f' 

pRirrs OF FoonsiAPLEs, Central Provinces 

(In sccis ])Cr rup'c) 


''elrrtcfl 

staplea 

Selected centres. 

Average f(n ten 
yeai<i i mim;; 

A\eia(;e 
for the 

A^i'r.ige 
lor ilie * 


l 8 go. 

1890. 

<900. 

year 1902 

year 1904 


1 

Saugor 



10 

II 

11 


Jiibbiili>oie. 

*5 

H 

14 

II 

13 

Rice 1 

Hoshan^abad 

ir 

10 

II 

10 

9 


Chhindwara 

*3 

13 

10 

II 

'3 


Nagpur 

16 

15 

12 

II 

*3 


Saiigor 

20 

21 

12 

13 

15 


Jiibbulporc. 

20 

18 

14 

15 

15 

Wheat H 

lloshangabad 

16 

*7 

13 

13 

»5 

1 

Chhindwara 

20 

19 

14 

13 

»7 

\ 

Nagpur 

19 

19 

14 

13 

16 


Saugor 

28 

31 

18 

19 

23 

1 


Jubbulpore. 

24 

n 

18 

19 

1 2(5 

Jawdr n 

Hoshangabad 

21 

23 

18 

x8 

1 20 


Chhindwara 

26 

25 

19 

1$ 

j 20 


1 Nagpur 

26 

25 

19 

18 

i 18 

i 

Salt . 

Central Provinces 

8 

1 

10 

9 

j 10 

11 


NOTS.— The years and 19 LO have been exclurcd as being >ears of acute 

famine. 
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TABLE VI 

RaII.-BOR'TE /rRADE OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES WITH 
OTHER Provinces 
(I n thousands of rupees) 


IfHports. 

Coal and coke 
Cotton, raw 

,, twist and yarn 
,, piece-goods . 

Dyes and tans 
Grain and pulse . 

Hemp and jute . 

Metals (wrought and nn wrought) 

Oils 

Provisions .... 
Railway plant and rolling stock 

Salt 

Silk, raw and piece-goods . 
Spices 

Sugar 

Tobacco .... 

All other articles 


Total 


Treasure 


Exports, 

Coal and coke . 

Cotton, raw 

„ twist and yarn 
,, piece-goods . 

Dyes and tans . 

Grain and pulse . 

H ides and skins . 

Hemp and jute . 

Lac 

Metals (wrought and tmwi ought) 
Oilseeds .... 
Provisions .... 
Railway plant and rolling stock 
Silk, raw and piece-goods . 

Wood .... 

All other articles 


Total 


Treasure 


1890-1. 

1901- 3 

1 igo 3-4 


8.95 

16,56 

L 95 

,0,63 

42,00 

39,30 

57,48 

3 ',»» 

44.19 

70.74 

89.73 

7 ,i 50 

8,88 

9,90 

6,70 

57.43 

16,62 

' 5 , 4.1 

' 3,^9 

30,27 

30,82 

43.08 

54.^6 

7.63 

18,36 

22,30 

*8, 3a 

37,36 

39.80 

i 5 ,Sa 

7.94 

17.53 

45.78 

54 . '6 

48,63 

3,98 

' 5.44 

8.32 

8,63 

13,60 

1356 

38.34 

. 5 . 5,86 

59.92 

1 1,03 

9,51 

10,73 

33i66 

48,96 

61,83 

3.36,18 

5,05.34 

5.76,14 

Not 

registered 

'.>7.83 

3,03,01 

5.35 

5.68 


41.50 

1,96,00 

2,80,26 

3.38 

36,46 

24.65 

15,16 

33.45 

32.90 

8,80 

11.44 

9.51 


7^85 

1,91,64 

11.03 

16.13 

29,87 

1,10 

1 3,60 

14.3* 

7.42 

8.64 

21,81 

2,64 

9.57 

14,29 

9.5,67 

1,39.63 

85.35 

9,98 

74." 

64,02 

10,26 

46,01 

53.76 

38 

66 

1,31 

Not 

legistered 

30,45 

ao .74 

59.66 

42,10 

43 .»o 

4,69,48 

7 »\ 97 T 

8 . 9'.73 

Not 

registered 

^ 47.04 

36.36 
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CEJVTJiAL PEO VINCES 


TABLE VII 

Postal Statistics, Central Provinces 



18R0-1. 

1890-1. 

igoi-a.* 

i903-4‘ 

Number of post offices 

186 

419 

813 

689 

Number of letter-boxes 

*57 

474 

581 

566 

Number of miles of 
postal communica- 

tion 


5.979 

9.770 

8,411 

Total number of postal 
articles deliveicd — 


Letters . 

t5.5S».98o 

5,516,80* 

9.S» 7.846 

7.349, 3»6 

Postcaids 

t5>5.939 

*,3*9.7 « 7 

7,631,016 

6, .881, 493 
1850,834 

Packets. 

tii9.77» 

389,911 

t94a.994 

Newspapers . 

t396,6a5 

669,593 

111,349.374 

908.674 

Parcels , 

t39.o54 

55.601 

136,916 

146,803 


lis. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R*. 

Value of stamps sold 





to the public . 

1,11,811 

3,10,156 

3, *4.953 

3,77.55° 

Value of money orders 


67,93,610 


issued • 

+30,08,110 

li.»6,44,754 

1,09,35,833 

Total amount of Sav- 





ings Bank deposits . 

... 

+»3 .»o .976 

38.9>.305 

35.50,73* 


* The figoret for the year 1901-2, except lor value of stamps, tncluiie those lor 
Bergr. 

t These figures include those for Berdr. 

I Include unicgisiered newspapers. 

U Registered as newspa^rers in the Post Office. 


TABLE VIII 


Statistics of Civil Suits, Central Provinces 


Description of civil suits. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900. 

1903. 

1904. 

Suits for money and movable 
property .... 

Title and other suits . 

Rent suits. .... 

Total 

88,374 

6,428 

9,329 

69,617 

9 » 39 * 

*3,959 

55 » 83 <i 

II,30£ 

* 3»544 

56.06° 

13,649 

11,746 

104,031 

93,967 

80,681 

79455 
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TABLE IX 

Criminal Statistics, Central Provinces 



Average 
for ten 
year# 
ending 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900. 

iQoa. 

1904. 

Percent- 
age of 
convic- 
tions, 
1904 

Number of persons 
*ried— 

(a) For offences against 
person and property . 

*7.386 

32,055 

32,671 

20,309 

37 

(fi) For other offences 
against the Indian 
Penal Code 

3.963 

3,668 

3,550 

3.438 

33 

(r) For offences against 
Special and 1 ,o«^al 
laws .... 

1 7.899 

1 

9,230 

11,031 

11,098 

70 

Total 

39.*48 

44,943 

37,252 

34.845 

50 


TABLE Xa 

Principal Sources of Revenue, Central Provinces 


Ju thousands of lupees) 



Average for ten 
yoats ending 
March 31, 1890 

Average for ten 
yeais. ending 
Mai oil 31, igtx,. 

Year ♦nding 
March $1, 191}?. 

Year ending 
Maich 31, io<’»4 

Sources of revenue. 

Total amount raised 
(Imperial, Provincial, 
and Local). 

'Amount credited to 
Provincial Revenues 

*■ 9 

rt 

2 

C~ (4 

H 

Amount credited to 
Provincial Revenues. 

Total amount raised 
< Imperial, Proviocial, 
and Local). 

Amount credited to 
Provincial Revenues 

Total amount raised 

1 Imperial, Provincial, 
and Local). 

Amount credited to 
Provincial Revenues 

Opening balance . 


'9.97 


9,^7 

... 

... 


22,42 

Land revenue . . 

63,11 

26,80 

69,69 

44,51 

86,85 

43,42 

83 , 8(1 

41,93 

(Assignment from 
Imperial) , . 





,+ 3 'S 2.3 


r 36,45 

Stamps .... 

13.81 

9,26 

16,29 

12,22 

I 5 i 58 

11,68 

14, 

10,88 

Excise .... 

23, .36 

1 1, So 

24,01 

6,00 

190* 

4,88 

a5i6o 

6,40 

Provincial rates . 

6,85 

3,08 

10,21 

2,«3 

15,63 

3,03 

11,32 

2,46 

Assessed taxes . 1 

3,21 

1,54 

4,80 

*.37 

4,25 

2,07 

2,97 

1,48 

Forests .... 

8,42 

4,21 

10,31 

5,16 

*58 

II, 16 

5,58 

13,9' 

6,96 

Kegistration . . 

* 4 ,*i 

44 

1,16 

97 

48 

, 86 

43 

Other sources . . 

16,51 

10,90 

7,72 

'6.45 

7,97 

11,67 

9,18 

Total receipts 

«, 42,79 

72,64 

1 , 47,37 

80,69 

i, 7 o ,.=^9 

1,17,34 

1,64,70 

1.16,17 

Grand Total ' ... 

92.61 

... 

90,56 

... 

1.17..M 



,•38,59 

1 



CENTRAL PROVINCES 


TABLE Xb 

Principal Heads of Expenditure, Central Provinces 

(In thousands of rupees) 




At^cragft 
for ten 
year* 
en«!in;j 
Matrh 
1900, 

Year 
ending: 
Maurch 31, 
190a. 

Year 
endine 
March 31, 
1904, 

Charges in respect of collec- 
tion (principally Land 
Revenue and Forests) 

»«.5? 

17.50 

17,70 

19,34 

Salaries and expenses of Civil 
Departments—' 





(a) General administra- 
tion 

352 

4.58 

4.98 

6,20 

(^) Law and Justice 

*2»53 

14.54 

15.21 

>6,31 

(c) Police 

i»,7a 

14.^9 

»4,89 

»5.*S 

(</) Education 

5*^0 

3.68 

3.78 

4.89 

(tf) Medical . 

2,41 

3.31 

3,36 

4.03 

(/) Other hea<ls . 

49 

87 

1,07 

>.94 

Pensions and miscellaneous 
civil charges 


5.08 

XI,03 

i 

20,05 

1 

Famine relief • • 

•• 

15 

•• 

! 

Irrigation . • • • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2,75 

Civil public works 

18,37 

16, 32 

20,03 

1 28,00 

Other charges « 

76 

1,39 

1,71 

1,57 

Adjustments • 

51 

X,38 

1,46 

3,25 

^'ot^l expenditure 

71,08 

82,89 

94.9* 

«.»3.58 

Closing balance 

3 >>53 

7.67 

1 

aa.43 


• 

Grk.no Total 

• 

* ' 

9*,6i 

• 9®.S<5 

1.17,34 

*.38.59 
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TABLE XI 

* • 

Income and Expenditure of Municipalities, Central 
Provinces 


Income from-^ 

Octroi . • , , 

Tax on houses and lands 
Other taxes . • 

Kents .... 
Loans ...» 
Other sources 

Total income 

Expenditure on-^ 

Administration and collection 
of taxes • . « . 

Public safety .... 

Wstei -supply and drainage — 

(a) Capital . 

(^) Maintenance 

Conservancy . . . . 

Hospitals and dispensaries 

Public works . • . . 

Education .... 

Other heads .... 

Total expenditure 


Average 
for ten yrars 
i 89 i-igoo 


•90J'4- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

7 . 88,257 

8,82,470 

9.65.966 

31.494 

3».o94 

28,132 

2 ,« 5.399 

2,81,361 

2,84,41 1 

*8,583 

43.495 

57,079 

93.369 


1.11,310 

3,68,162 

3.39.989 

4,74.700 

iS.*5.*64 

15.79.409 1 

» 9 .*».S 98 


3.57,063 

4.30,323 

4.87,990 

» 4,333 

*3,565 

26,570 

1,71,286 

■ 3»,948 

72,077 

85,873 

», 45 , 67 « 

1,58,482 

*,56.179 

*.S 7,>40 

2,63,898 

98,796 

7 it »75 

73,486 

1,13,964 

1,147626 

2,34,041 

*,46, 7*5 

L 43»319 

1. 57.215 

• 

2,80,721 

3909,141 

3,89,89s 

16 ,* 4,940 

15 .» 7 ,ooI 8 

17,63,654 
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TABLE XII 

( « 

Income and Exp^endhure of District Councils, Central 
Provinces 


imoine from— 

Land revenue 

Contributions from Provincial 
funds . • . . . 

Interest ..... 

Education , • . . 

Medical 

•Scientific, &c. 

Miifcellaneoub 

Public works .... 
Pounds . . . . 

Fenies 

Debts . . • . 

Provincial latcs 

Total income 

Expenditure on — 

Refunos . . • . . 

Contributions 

Loans ..... 
General administiation . 
Education ^ . 

Medical 

Scientific, &c. . . • 

Miscellaneous . , 

Public*work8 • . , , 

Deposits and advances . 


Avengt 
'or ten years 
^8 q 1-1900. 

iQoi~a. 

1905-4* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i Rs. 

16,793 

« 4 , 3 < 5 o 

11 , $30 

1,38,516 

>.45.750 

*.89,995 

137 

21 

21 

8,076 

11,045 

13,430 


1.433 

7,618 

3,486 

3,180 

4,004 

I2,Oi>8 

10,406 

> 9., 44 

16,342 

8,795 

9,357 

<. 7 ». 59 » 

>. 5743 ° 

i, 5 o, 6'5 

54 . 5>8 

46,738 

34,568 


1,03.352 

1,72,17 

3 . 45 . 44 « 

5.84.977 

4,37 681 

8 , 52,955 

^0,87,457 

11.50,430 

721 

i >232 : 


20,447 

19.42.^ 

1 , 77,92 

LSP 

.. 

•• 


41,638 

43,60 

*>68,305 

2.71.593 

4,11,60 

77.799 

87,019 

1,09,154 

9.239 i 

14,193 

30,137 

93,899 

88,914 

1,00.135 

3,85,487 

2,64,687 

L 39 »oi 9 

93,687 

911515 

1,72,800 

8,88,393 

8.80,313 

>',73.865 


Total expenditure 



TABLE XIII. Statistics of Pouce, Central Provinces 
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Suptfvisit^ St^, 

District and Assistant District Superintendents . 
Inspectors 

S^ordinati Siaff. 

Sub-inspectors, dec 

Head constables . . ■ 

Constables 

^ • TJptal Regular Police 

Cantonment or Municipal Police, 

Officers . • 

Ven 
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TABLE XIV 

Statistics of Jaiis, (Central Provinces 



iSSf. 

i8gi. 

i 

1903. ; 

1 

1904. 

4 

Number of Central jails . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Number of District jails . 

*5 

15 

*5 

'8 

Number of Subsidiary jails 

I 


I 

1 

Average daily jail population- 





(fl) Male prisoners ; 





In Central jails 

3,551 

2,78a 

»,? 7 i 

i« 9 U 

In other jails . 

1,205 

», 58 j 

>> 35 y 

1,038 

{th) Female prisoners : 





In Central jails 

191 

163 

III 

109 

In other jails . 

,19 

149 

109 , 

' 1 

96 

Total prisoners 

4,066 

4,675 

4.150 

3,154 

Rate of mortality per 1,000 

30 

30 

26 

12 


Rs. 

ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Expenditure on jail maintenance 

1,84,748 

J.71,657 

3,08,788 

2,78,893 

Cost per prisoner . 

46 

58 

74 

88 

1 Profits on jail manufactures 

747314 

1,79,685 

67,533 

1,24,650 

Earnings per prisoner — 





(a) Sentenced to labour 

*9 

as 

55 

26 

(b) Employed on jail manu- 
factures 

30 

60 

127 

67 

1 
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TABLE XVI 

i ♦ ♦ 

Statistics or Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, and Vaccination, 
Central Provinces 



1881. 

1891. 

1902. 

1904. 

Hospitals^ 6^i:. 

Number of civil hospitals and 
dispensaries .... 

81 

84 

”3 

• 

113 

Average daily number of - 
(a) In-patients 

335 

36s 

471 

.387 

Out-palients 

4>355 

f.877 

7i47o 

6,298 

Income from— 

{a) Goveniment payments Rs. 

58,400 

46,649 

64,219 

1,13,120 

{J>) Local and Municipal imy- 
ments . . . Ks. 

29,784 

65.269 

94,861 

1,21,138 

(^) Fees, endowments, and 
other sources . . Its 

33.9(0 

33.491 

62,353 

59-557 

Expenditure on— 

(d) F.stablishmcnt . . Rs. 

60.066 

69,318 

96,303 

1,01,438 

{h) Medicines, diet, buildings, 
&c. . . . Ks. 

43.946 

74.*3’ 

1,11,967 

1,67,813 

Lunatic Asylums. 

Number of asylums 

2 

2 

a 

2 

Average daily number of— 

(a) Criminal lunatics 

83 

78 

77 i 

71 

{l) Other lunatics . 

187 

1S3 

329 

230 

Income from — 

(n) Government pnjnirnU Rs. 

16.458 

16,713 

197873 

21,845 

(l) Fees and other i^oui ccs Rs 

1,615 

6,157 

20,988 

29,7:6 

Expenditiue on — 

(d) Establishment . . Rs. 

10.039 

9,305 

9,156 

9,898 

( 1 ) Diet, buildings, &c. . Ks. 

8,866 

13.565 

21,948 

22,727 

Vaccination, 

Population among whom vnccina- 
tion was earned on 

9,516,146 

10,292,104 

9,876,646 

9,876,646 

Number of successful operations . 

378,118 

37473” 

381,761 

423.941 

Ratio per i,ooo of population 

• 38 

39 

39 

43 

Total expenditure on varcination Rs. 

38,547 

46,880 

42,162 

44.565 

Cost per successful casQ . . Rs. 

0-1-9 

0-2-1 

O-I-IO 

0-1-9 



CHADARGHAT '' IIS 

I 

ChS.bu9.« — Village in the Dibrugarh subdivision of Lakhimpur Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 27° 28' N. and 95° 9' E. 
It is a centre of •the tea industry, and th^ market held every Sunday is 
attended by crowds of coolies from the gardens in the neighbourhood. 
At Dinjan, 3 miles to the north-east, there is a sattra or priestly college^ 
which is held in great reverence by the Mataks, the indigenous inhabi- 
tants of those parts. ChabuS is situated near a station of the same 
name on the Dibru-Sadiy§, Railway. 

Chach {Ckhacheky — Alluvial plain in the north of the District and 
iahsU of Attock, Punjab, lying between 33° 53' and 33® 59' N. and 
72® 22' and 72° 44' E. It is bounded on the north and west by the 
Indus, and is about 19 miles long from east to west, and 9 miles broad. 
Percolation from the Indus makes it extremely fertile. Dr, Stein has 
identified Chach with the Chukhsa or Chiiskha country of the Taxila 
copperplate inscription. In the Muhammadan period it was known as 
Chach-Hazara, or Taht Hazara, ‘below Hazara,* probably because it 
was subject to the Karlughs who held Hazara. In this plain lies Hazro, 

[Indian Antiquary ^ vol. xxv, pp. 174—5.] 

Chachana. — Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Ch&chro. — Tdluka of Thar and Parkar District, Sind, Bombay, 
lying between 24° 44' and 26° 46' N. and 69° 48'':and 71® 8' E., with an 
area of 2,795 square miles. The population in i;9oi was 40,925, com- 
pared with 49,502 in 1891. The tdluka contain^ 40 villages, of which 
Chachro is the head-quarters. The density, 15 p^sons per square mile, 
is slightly below the District average. The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 49,000. 'I'he tdluka is a sandy tract of 
ridge and plain, and depends entirely upon the rainfall for cultivation 
and pasture. It is subject to frequent droughts. Bdjra is the principal 
crop. 

Ch&dargh 3 ,t. — Northern suburb of the city of Hyderabad, Hyder- 
abad State, separated from it by the river Musi. It derives its name 
from a dam 12 feet high thrown across the Musi, over which the water 
falls like a sheet {chddar). This suburb, which contains most of the 
houses of the Europeans in the service of the Nizam and also of native 
officials, has sprung up within the last fifty yeais. In 1850, with the 
exception of the Residency and its bazars, there was scarcely a building 
to be found where houses may be now counted by thousands, many 
of them fine buildings. It forms the principal section of the Chadar- 
ghat branch of the Hyderabad municipality. It contains the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral and All Saints* schools ; the old French gun foundry 
erected by M. Raymond, and referred to by Malcolm (1798) as a place 
in which ‘ they cast excellent cannon and made serviceable muskets * ; 
Sir W. Rumbold’s house (Rumbold’s kothi\ now occupied by the 
Nizam College ; the King kothi^ where the Nizaih's eldest son resides ; 

♦ 12 * 



CHADARGHAT 


the l^ublic Works Office ; the Hyderabad College ; and the fine build- 
ings known as the Saifabad Palace, now used as the offices of the 
F’inancial, Public Works, an|l the Private Secretaries^. Adjoining the 
compound of this palace on the west is the Mint and Stamp Office, an 
immense building which was completed in 1904. !Many other offices 
and institutions are situated in Chadarghat. The public gardens lie to 
the north-west, and adjoining them on the south is the Hyderabad rail- 
way station. Below the Husain Sagar, or tank, an ice factory, a steam 
saw-mill, and the Hyderabad Spinning and Weaving Mills have been 
established. 

Ch3.dchat. — Petty State in the Palanpur Agency, Bombay ; also 
known as Santalpur. 

Ch^gai District. — District in Baluchistan, lying between 28° 2' 
and 29° 54' N. and 60® 57' and 66® 25' E., with an area of 18,892 
square miles. It is bounded on the; north by Afghanistan ; on the east 
by the Sarawan division of the Kalat State ; on the south by Kharan ; 

and on the west by Persia. From Nushki westward 
Aspects ^ to Dalbandin the country consists of a level plain, 

ha\'ing a slight w'esterly slope, with sand-dunes in 
the centre and on the north. Beyond Dalbandin lies the western 
corner of the Baluchistan desert, consisting generally of jjebbly plains 
on the south and sandy desert on the north. Most of the sandhills of 
this desert are shaped alike, being in the form of a crescent with the 
horns to the south and the curve to the north. They vary a good deal 
in height, the tops of the largest being about 60 feet above the plain 
and sloping down gradually to the horns, where they mingle with the 
sand. A single line of such hills stretches across the gravel plain from 
Mashki Chah to Reg-i-Wakab. North of Dalbandin lie the Chagai 
Hills, and to the south is the Ras Koh. The largest river is the PlshTn 
Loka, known locally as the Dhor. The Kaisar stream debouches into 
the plain near Nushki. Many hill-torrents carry off the drainage of the 
Chagai Hills, the chief being the Morjen. The District contains the 
swamp known as the Hamun-i-Lora. 

I'he geology displays characteristic desert formations, such as the 
dried-up beds of salt lakes surrounded by successive tiers of shingle 
terraces ; level flats oV dried mud called/^?/; ])lains strewn with pebbles 
called dashi \ the gigantic talus or </(t 7 ;//a/Mvhich half buries the straggling 
hill-ranges; and finally the gradual accumulation of wind-borne sand. 
The hill ranges contain an interesting series of rocks, in which many of 
the geological \strata characteristic of Baluchistan have been recognized. 
Volcanic rocks of the Deccan trap period are well displayed. 

The vegetation consists, for the most part, of a scanty and ill-favoured 
.scrub. Pistachio a*nd tamarisk are the only trees. The saline soil pro- 
duces varieties of Salsoja and flaioxyhn ; and in the sand-dunes, among 
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other plants, two varieties of tamarislJ and Euphorbia occur. The 
commonest of the occasional grasses are Eragrostis cyuosuroides^ Aristida 
plumosa^ and stjv^ral species of Ae/uro\us. Asafoetida occurs on the 
Koh-i-Suhan. 

The deserts st\’arni with venomous snakes and scorpions, while skinks 
(reg niahi) are found in the sandhills. In the remotest parts the wild 
ass occurs, and the Persian gazelle is fairly common. 

The climate is dry and agreeable in the autumn and spring. F rom 
May to September great heat Ls experienced by day, but the nights 
are cool. The western half of the District is at this time exposed to the 
effects of the bad i-sad~odnsi-roz^ or 120 days’ wind, which tarries with it 
clouds of sand. The winter is cold. Much sickness is caused by the 
presence of sulphates in the water, which is often fit for consumption 
only after distillation. Between 2 and 3 inches of rain are received, 
chiefly in winter. Snow falls on the hills. 

Local tradition speaks of an Arab and Mongol occupation of the 
country in early times. In 1 740 Nadir Shah conferred Nushki as a fief on 
the chief of Kharan, but it fell into the hands of the 
Brahuis shortly afterwards and became a nidbat of the 
Kalat State. Henry Pottinger visited the country in 1810, and SirCIuirlcs 
Maegregor in 1877. In 1886 the Amir of Afghanistan sent a force to 
occupy Chagai ; but ten years later it fell, \\ith ^^’estern Sinjrani, within 
the British sphere, by the decision of the *'V81^'‘‘^tt“Baloi‘h Boundary 
C'ommission, and an Assistant Political Agent was thereon placed in 
charge of the country from Nushki to Robat KSla. In 1897 the transit 
dues levied by the Zagar Mengal chief were abolished, in consideration 
of an annual payment <if Rs. 7,000, of ^^hich Rs. 3,600 is de\<)ted to a 
Mengal levy .service. iMiially, in June, 1899, the Nushki niabat was 
leased to the British Government by the Kalilt State for an annual (piit- 
rent of Rs. 9,000, and a tahsll was established. In 1901 a subV^rZ/x/V 
was located at D/llbandin in Chagai. 

The population enumerated in 1901 was 15,689; allowing 6,000 
for Western Sinjrani, where no Census was taken, the population 
total is 21,689. The table on the next page gives 


statistics of area, <S:c., by tahsl/s in 1901. 

Nearly all the inhabitants are Muhammadan? of the Sunni sect. The 
languages spoken are Brahui, Baluchi, and a little Pashtu. The majority 
of the people are Brahuis, the princi[)al Brahui tribes being Zagar 
Mengals (4,600) and Muhammad Jiasnis (4,300). The Rakhshanis, 
another important tribe (3,500), claim to be Baloch. ‘The Itibes living 
in Chagai and the Western Sinjrani country includ*e Sinjranis, Damanis, 
Kurds, and Rekis. In Nushki most of the popiflation are cultivators ; 
elsewhere they are chiefly flock-owners. I'he permanent villages 
number thirty-two, including Nushki the hea^-quarters station. 
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Agriculture is in its infancy, and the people are wanting in industry. 
The cultivated area is considerable only in the Nushki iahstl^ but it 
depends chielly on uncertain floods. ' In the d&k or 
alluvial plain the clay soil is vejry fertile when 
irrigated. Between 1899-1900 and 1903-4, about Rs. 28,500 was 
advanced for the encouragement of cultivation. I^rge numbers of 
camels, sheep, and goats are bred. Bullocks and ponies are scarce. 
The only sources of permanent irrigation are kdrez and streams, the 
former numbering twenty-one and the latter seven. In rainy year.> water 
raised by means of dams from the Pishiii Lora is capable of irrigating 
immense areas in the dak lands in Nushki ; and, with this object, a dam 
in the Bur Nullah was constructed by Government in 1903, at a cost 
of Rs. 14,000, but it was washed away in 1904. It has since been 
replaced. 
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18,892 


32 

15.6S9 
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A small establishment is maintained for the protection of the pistachio 
and tamarisk jungles in the hills east of Nushki. Lead, copper and 
iron ores, sulphur, gypsum, alunogen, and various ornamental stones, 
such as Oriental alabaster, occur abundantly, but, owing to the in- 
accessibility of the region, are of no present industrial value. 

The women make a few rugs in the darJ stitch for home use, which 
are of good texture and pattern and have fast dyes. Trade converges 
on Nushki from Seistan, Afghanistan, and Kharan^ 
comm^Ladons District has acquired much of its importance 

from the opening of the Nushki-Seistan trade-route 
connecting India with Persia. During the five years ending 1904 
the average value of the total trade on this route was 14-1 lakhs, the 
exports averaging 7*2 lakhs and the imports 6 9 lakhs. The District 
itself produces a little wrool, ghl^ and asafoetida. 

A branch of the North-Western Railway on the standard gauge was 
opened from Spezand to Nushki in 1905. The Nushki-SeistSn trade- 
route has nineteen stages in the 327 miles betw^een Nushki and Robat 
Kila, the frontier station. Shelters have been provided for travellers 
throughout, and post aiid telegraph offices and shops are located at 
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important stages. The distance from /Robat Kila to Nasratabdd, the 
capital ofSeistan, is 106 miles. i 

The peculiar conditions of the count jy render it liable to prolonged 
anc} constant droughts, at which times the peoj^le migrate to other parts. 
The central and western tracts at present depend 
entirely on the Helmand valley for their grain sup])]y. 

In 1902 advances amounting to Rs. 4,200 were given for the purchase 
of seed and plough bulloc ks. 

The. District forms part of the Agency Territories, and is administered 
under the executive orders of the Governor-General. No laws have yet 
been formally applied. It is divided into three parts : .... 
the Nushki /a/isl/, the Chagai sub-A/to/, and the ^ «i>»»stration. 
Western Sinjrani country. The executive authority is vested in a 
Political Assistant, who is assisted by a European Assistant District 
Superintendent of police, one tahsildar^ and two naib tahsiIdCin, The 
last three officials are magistrates, with jurisdiction in petty civil suits. 
Most cases are, however, referred to jirgas or councils of elders. Such 
cases numbered tw'enty five in 1903 4, including one murder and one 
robbery. The number of criminal cases in the same year was four and 
of civil suits six. 

In Nushki the Kalat system of levying lanjd revenue at the rate of 
one-tenth of the [irodure together with certain c esses has been con- 
tinued, with certain modifications. Government owns shares in the 
water of most of the kdrez. In Chagai the ^ate of revenue levied is 
one-sixth of the jiroduce. (Grazing tax is levied in Chagai and also on 
trans-frontier animals grazing in the Nushki A tax in kind 

is collected on asafoetida. In 1903-4 the land revtauie of iht* Dis- 
trict amounted to Rs. 17,000, and the revenue from all sources to 
Rs. 26,000. 

A detachment of infantry is stationed at Nushki. 1 'he local levies, 
under the Assistant District Superintendent of police, numbered 186 in 
1904. I'he regular police force comprises only ii men, and has 
been amalgamated since 1903 with the Quetta-Pisliln police. Four 
watchmen are paid from Local funds. The lock-up at Nushki has 
accommodation for 20 male and 4 female prisoners. A primary 
school, founded at Nushki in 1904, is attended by 20 boys, and 
60 boys receive instruction in the village mosques. A civil disj)en- 
sary w^as opened in 1900, with accommodation for 8 in-patients. 
The average tlaily attendance qf all patients in 1903 was 33. 
The expenditure, which was borne by Provincial reVenues, amounted 
to Rs. 1,648. Vaccination has not been attempted, and the people 
still resort to inoculation. 

f*A Geological Sketch of the Baluchistan Desert,’ Memoirs, 
Geoiogical Survey of India, vol. xxxi, part ii ; IHie Botady of the Afghan 
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Delimitation Commission^ vol. ii: (1887); Sir C Macgregor, Wanderings 
ifi Baluchistan 2),^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ch§gai Sub-Tahsil. — A sub-tahsll of the Chagai District, Balu- 
chistan, lying between 28® 19' and 29® 34' N. and 63®* 15' and 65®'*35' 
E., and bounded by Afghanistan on the north and the Ras Koh hills on 
the south. The area is 7,283 square miles, and the population (1901) 
4,933. revenue purposes it includes part of Western Sinjrani, 

which covers 9,407 square miles and has an estimated nomadic 
population of 6,000. This tract consists almost entirely of pebbly 
plains and sandhills, and is probably the most uninviting area in the 
whole Province. The water, especially in summer, is impregnated with 
sulphates. The people of Chagai are essentially pastoral, and so far 
have exhibited little aptitude for agriculture. They own large flocks of 
sheep and herds of camels. The permanent villages number twenty-two, 
of which Dalbandin is the head-quarters. In 1903-4 the land revenue 
amounted to Rs. 6,100, about half of which consisted of the proceeds 
of the grazing tax. 

Chagai and Ras Koh Hills.— The Chagai Hills (28^ 46' to 29° 
34' N. and 63° 18' to 64° 50' E.) are a range of mountains in the north 
of the District of the same name in Baluchistan. They have never yet 
been entirely explored. I’heir general strike is east and west, the main 
mass being about 90 miles long by 35 broad, lying to the west of the 
Hamun-i-Lora at a mean elevation of about 6,000 feet. The range 
extends farther westward, however, in a series of scattered volcanic 
ranges, the chief of which is the Koh-i-Sultan. The principal peaks of 
the main mass are M:lran (7,309 feet), Malik Teznan (7,686 feet), and 
Malik Naru (7,915 feet). Here and there are open [dains containing 
slight cultivation and probably capable of development. 'Fhe geological 
structure consists chiefly of basic and acid igneous rocks, with occa- 
sional outcrops of quartz and diorite. Terraces of travertine or Oriental 
alabaster occur at the western end of the main mass. The inhabitants 
are few and are principally nomad Baloch. The Koh-i-Sultan, which 
is separated from the main range by a sandy plain, is an oval-shaped 
mountain about 20 miles long by 14 wide. It is an extinct volcano 
with three distinct codes. Its most remarkable feature is the Neza-i- 
Sultan, ‘the sultan’s spear,’ a huge natural pillar about 300 feet in 
diameter and 800 feet high. West of the Koh-i-Siiltan ri.ses another 
extinct volcano called Damodim. On the south, the Chagai Hills are 
connected with the Rds Koh Hills by the Dalbandin plain. The latter 
range lies between ’'28'^ 25' and 29° 13' N. and 63° 57' and 66® o' E. 
It is an extension, about 140 miles in length, of the Khwaja Amrin 
offshoot of the Toba-Rakar range, and takes its name from its highest 
peak, nearly bo, 000 feet^ above sea-level. It gradually sinks westward 
beneath t\ie superficial deposits of the Western Sinjrani desert. The 
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watershed roughly divides Kharan trom JhSgai. Though the general 
direction is nort))-e^st to south-west, the omponent ridges have many 
irregularities in strike. Geologically also !he formation is complex, con- 
sisting now of Tertiary limestone, now of flysch, and now of igneous 
outcrops, which are best represented by the Ras Koh peak. Other 
peaks are Shaikh Husain (6,875 feet), where a shrine of some local 
importance exists, and Kambran (8,518 feet). Vegetation is extremely 
scanty and the ridges rise bare and barren. Good bags of Sind ibex 
are sometimes made on them. 

Chaibisa. — Head-quarters of Singhbhum District, Bengal, situated 
in 22® 33' N. and 85® 49' E., on rising ground overlooking the right 
bank of the Karo river. Population (1901), 8,653. Chaibasa was 
constituted a municipality in 1875. The income during the decade 
ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 8,000, and the expenditure Rs. 7,000, 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 12,000, mainly derived from a tax on 
houses and lands, a conservancy rate, and a tax on vehicles ; and the 
expenditure w’as Rs. 10,000. The town lies within the Kolhan 
Government estate. It contains the usual public offices. The District 
jail has accommodation for 230 prisoners, who are employed on oil- 
pressing, cloth, dart and carpet-weaving, and saM string-making. 

Chail. — Sanitarium and summer residence of the Maharaja of Patiala, 
in the Pinjaur taksli and nizdmat, Patiala Statfe, Punjab, situated in 
30® 58' N. and 77® 15' E., 19 miles (26 by road| south of Simla, at an 
elevation of 7,394 feet above sea-level. It wa^i originally a possession 
of the Keonthal State, from which it was wTtssted by the Gurkhas in 
1814. After the Gurkha War the British (Jowernmenl transferred it, 
with other portions of the Keonthal and Baghat States, to Patiala in 
1S15. The station contains the handsome villa of the Maharaja, the 
guesthouse (generally known as the Dharmsala), and the Political Agent’s 
house and offices. ^Vater- works have been constructed. I'he popula- 
tion at the Census of March, 1901, was only 20, but during the summer 
months it rises to about 1,000. 

Chainpur. — Village in the BhabuE subdivision of Shahabad District, 
Bengal, situated in 25® 2' N. and 83° 31' E., 7 miles west of Bhabua 
town. Population (1901), 2,870. The place %as formerly the resi- 
dence of the Chainpur Rajas, who were expelled by the Pathans about 
250 years ago. The old fort of Chainpur is surrounded by a ditch, and 
defended by a .stone rampart flanked with bastions ; it has a large 
gate in the northern and a smaller one in the southern curtain. The 
space within is covered with buildings, partly of brick and partly of 
stone, with several large wells. A mosque built as a tomb over Fateh 
Khan, who married a daughter of the emperor Sber Shah, is still in 
good condition. ■ 

Chaj (Jech) Do3.b. — A dodd or ‘tract lying between tyo rwrs’ 
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(the Chenab and Jheluni) the Punjab, lying between 31® lo' and 
33® o' N. and 72° 7' and 74 73' E., and comprising Gujrat and parts of 
Shahpur and Jhang I)istricti| The name was formed by the Mughal 
emperor Akbar, by combining the first syllables of the names of the 
two rivers. 

Chakan. — Market village in the Khed tdluka of Poona District, Bom- 
bay, situated in r8® 45' N. and 73° 32' E., 6 miles south of Khed and 
18 miles north of Poona. Population (1901), 4,197. .Chakan fort is 
nearly square, with bastioned fronts and corner towers. A portion of 
the outworks is said to be the remains of a fortification made in 1295 
by an Abyssinian chief. Chakan first came into notice in 1443, when 
Malik ut-'fujar, the leading Bahmani noble, who was ordered by Ala- 
ud-din II (i 435 ” 5 ^) h) reduce the sea-coast or Konkan forts, fixed on 
Chakan as his head-quarters. From this time Chakan and Junnar 
continued military posts. In i486 Malik Ahmad, the founder of the 
Ahmadnagar dynasty, seized the fort. In 1595 Bahadur, the tenth 
Ahmadnagar king, granted the fort to Maloji Bhonsla, Sivajfs grand- 
father, and it thus came into Sivajfs possession. In 1662 it was cap- 
tured by Shaista Khan, the Mughal general, but was restored to Sivaji 
by Aurangzeb in 1667. In 1818 the fort was taken without much diffi- 
culty from the Marathas by Lieutenant-Colonel Deacon. 'Fhe village 
contains three schools with 206 boys and 22 girls, besides a school 
maintained by a branch of the Church Missionary Society. 

Chilkdaha. — Town in the Ranaghat subdivision of Nadia District, 
Bengal, situated in 23° 6' N. and 88*^ 33' E., on the left bank i)f the 
Hooghly river. Population (1901), 5,482. Chakdaha was constituted 
a municipality in 1886. The income and expenditure during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 3,800. The income in 1903 4 
was Rs. 3,900, mainly derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 4,800. Chakdaha is a centre of the jute 
trade, but a change in the course of the river has greatly reduced its 
importance. It was near this place that Kart^ Baba, the founder of 
the Kartabhaj.i sect, was born. 

Chakdarra. — A military post to the north-east of the Malakand 
Pass, on the south bank of the Swat river, in the Dir, Swat, and Chitral 
Agency, North-West Frontier Province, situated in 34® 44' N. and 72° 
8' E. Like the Malakand, it was fortified by Akbar's general Zain 
Khan in 1587, in his attempt to conquer Swat. In 1895 the Chitral 
relief force crossed the Swat river at C'hakdarra, which was garrisoned 
and retained as an outpost on the conclusion of the camjiaign. In 
July, 1897; Chakdarra was besieged by 8,000 tribesmen who had 
attacked the Malakand under the Mulla MastSn or ‘ Mad Mulla,’ but 
its hard-pressed garrison was relieved on August 2. 

Chakia.— North-extern tadsi/ of Mirzapur District, United Pro- 
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vinccs, belonging to the Benares Estate, conterminous with pargana 
Kera Mangraur, and lying between 24° W and 25® 15' N. and 83® 13' 
and 83® 25' E., Wwh an area of 474 square miles. Population fell from 
70,914 in 1891 30 66,601 in 1901. There are 415 villages, but no 
town. The density of population, 14 1 persons per square mile, is 
below the District average. Chakia stretches from the Gangetic valley 
to the centre of the Vindhyan plateau, and the greater part lies on the 
latter. The northern portion is a fertile level plain producing rice ; but 
the plateau is a waste expanse of hill and jungle, most of which forms a 
game preserve. The southern portion is usually known as the Naugarh 
taluka. I'hc Karamnasa and its tributary the Chandraprabha drain 
the tahsil^ flowing from south to north. Agricultural records are main- 
tained for only 160 square miles, of which 109 were under cultivation 
in 1903-4, and 27 square miles were irrigated, almost entirely from 
wells. The whole tahsll is held free of revenue. 

Chakkbno-Aro (or * Grindstone Bank*). — Place of pilgrimage on 
the Karad river in the Kalol iabika of the P5nch Mahals District, 
Bombay, situated in 22° 35'' N. and 73° 35' E., betw^een the villages of 
Medapur and Marva. In the middle of the river where the channel 
is deepest stands a large rock, over which, in ordinary course, the stream 
would flow' in a cascade into the deep pool below. , But above the rock a 
rectangular reservoir has been built, about 15 feet Isquare, and 4 to 5 feet 
deep, partly of brick and partly of rock, the large irock forming its lower 
side. Into this the water of the river runs, and' passes out of it, not 
over the large rock, but by a channel, 6 to 8 feet long, cut from the 
deepest part of the reservoir right through the centre of the rock. Out 
of this the water spouts and falls into a deep pool several feet below. 
At eclipses of the sun, and at the Mahoda Parv or Somvati Amas, 
when the last day of the month falls on a Monday, and also on other 
occasions, Brahmans, Rajputs, and Vanis come to bathe and wash away 
their sins in the pool. The legend is that a certain Raja Sulochan of 
Benares was troubled with a growth of hair on the palms of his hands, 
sent him as a punishment for his sins. As none of the Benares seers 
could cure him, he was advised to go to the famous Vishvamitra, who 
lived w'here Pavagarh now’ stands. Vishvamitra* told him that if he 
sacrificed at a spot in the river where a sacred grindstone lay, his sins 
should be destroyed as grain is ground to pow'der in a grindstone. The 
RSja went to the spot, built a place of sacrifice, and cut a conduit in the 
rock through which to feed w'ith bultet the fire of his siacrifice. The 
river became knowm as the Kar (* hand *), since corrlipted into KarSd 
Gangs, and the place of sacrifice as the Chakki-no-Aro or ‘ grindstone 
bank.* Half the grindstone is still there, the other Half was stolen by a 
Gosain, who, being pursued, threw it away where it still lies between 
the villages of Viasra and Alali in Kalol. 
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Chakla Roshni.bad. — A n emianently settled estate, with an area of 
570 square miles, belonging ta the Raja of Hill Tippera, situated in the 
Eastern Bengal Districts of Tippera and Noakhali,Vnd in the Assam 
District of Sylhet. In 1901 - 2 the demand for revenue was i‘53 lakhs 
and for cesses Rs. 56,000 ; the annual income from rents and cesses 
is 8 lakhs. 

The estate originally formed part of the State of Hill Tippera, which 
came into the possession of the Muhammadans in 1733. The Muham- 
madans never troubled themselves about the hills, but they assessed the 
plains to revenue, and the East India Company followed their example. 
The revenue assessed at the Permanent Settlement in 1793 was 
sicca Rs. 1,39,676. At the request of the Raja, the estate was brought 
under survey and settlement in 1892-9, and the final report supplies 
complete information regarding it. Excluding the portion in Sylhet, 
which was not surveyed, the area measured was 558 square miles, 
of which 401 were cultivated, 39 cultivable waste, and the rest was 
made up of uncultivahle lands and water; 517 square miles were rent- 
paying, and of this area 252 square miles were held direct by ryots, 208 
square miles by tenure-holders with variable rents, and the balance by 
tenure-holders at fixed rents. The tendency is towards subdivision 
of the tenures rather than in the direction of further sub-infeudation. 
'rhe average area of a ryot’s holding is 3^^ acres, -from which he derives 
a net income of Rs. 133 per annum. Rice covered four-fifths of the 
cultivated area, the other important crops being jute (8,000 acres), 
chillies (6,700 acres), mustard (4,932 acres), and sugar-cane (1,687 
acres). The population of the estate in 1891 was 467,000, or 837 
persons per square mile. The settlement increased the rental of the 
estate from 5*84 lakhs to 6*76 lakhs, or by 16 per cent., the cost of 
the operations being 5-28 lakhs, or Rs. 1-8 an acre. 

Chakl 3 .si. — Town in the NadiM tdluka of Kaira District, Bombay, 
situated in 22® 39' N. and 72®57'E. Population (1901), 7,340. In 
1898 an outbreak occurred here among persons of the Dharala caste, 
who had been led to believe that the British Government had ceased 
to exist. The i)olice were at first repulsed, but eventually arrested 
the ringleaders. The town contains a boys’ school with 303 pupils. 

Chakma. — One of the three circles into which the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, Eastern Bengal and Assam, are divided for administrative pur- 
poses. It occupies the centre ^nd north of the District, lying between 
22® 7' and 23^* 13.' N. and 91® 43' and 92® 36' E., with an area of 2,421 
square miles. It is a land of hills and valleys, bounded on the south by 
the Bornong circl<s, on the north-west by the Mong circle, on the north 
and east by forest Reserves, and on the west by the District boundary. 
Population* (1901), 48,789, having increased by 7-1 per cent since 
1891. ^The people mostly belong to a tribe knowm as ChakmSs 
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(see Chittagong Hill Tracts), and th 4 circle is administered by the 
Chakma Raja. »T}iere are 94 villages, of which, Rangamati, is 
the residence of the chief and the head-quarters of the District. The 
present chief is Raja Bhuban Mohan Rai. 

Chakradharpur. — Village in Singh bhum District, Bengal, situated 
in 22® 41' N. and 85° 37' E., on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 194 miles 
from Calcutta. Population (1901), 4,854. It is an important railway 
centre. ^ 

Chakrati, Tahsil {Chakratita ), — Northern tahsti of Delira Dun 
District, United Provinces, better known under its earlier name of 
Jaunsar-Bawar. It lies between 30® 31' and 31° 2' N. and 77° 42' and 
78® 5' E., and forms a roughly elliptical mass of mountains, stretching 
due north from the outer range of the Himalayas. The southern half 
lies between the Tons (Northern) and Jumna rivers. The i\hole tract 
is so hilly that in its entire area of 478 square miles scarce!) a single 
level space of 100 yards occurs anywhere, and only 31 square miles 
are cultivated. The population rose from 50,697 in 1891 to 51,101 in 
1901. The /aksi/ contains two towns: the cantonment of Chakuata 
( population, 1,250), and the small town of Kalsi (760), which is 
administered under Act XX of 1856. There are thirty-nine khatis 
or revenue divisions, and several hundred inhabited sites. In 1903-4 
the demand for land revenue was Rs. 23,400, and jfor cesses Rs. 3,800. 
The low density of population, only 107 persc|is per square mile, 
is usual in the Himalayan tract. The rainfall ait Chakrata averages 
80 inches, being slightly less than in the rest of the District. The 
inhabitants resemble those of the neighbouring Himalayan tracts, and 
differ from the people in the plains, l^olyandry is common. The 
Jaunsar-Bawar Forest division has an area of 142 square miles, and is 
managed jointly with 153 square miles of forests leased from the 
neighbouring Native .States. The forests contain very valuable timber 
trees, especially deodar and various kinds of pines. Railway sleepers 
and other timber are transported to the Jumna by an ingenious system 
of slides, and then floated down to Delhi. The provisions of the 
Excise Act of 1896 are relaxed, except in the to\iins of Chakrata and 
Kalsi, and the inhabitants are allowed to make spirits and fermented 
liquor for their own use. I'here is also a small cultivation of poppy 
which is not controlled, but this privilege will expire with the present 
settlement. • ^ 

ChakrS.t^ Town {Chakrautd ), — Cantonment and iaksll head- 
quarters in Dehra Dun District, United Provinces, situated in 30^^42' N. 
and 77° 52' E., 25 miles from Kalsi and 40 miles west of Mussoorie 
along the hills, at an elevation of 6,885 feet above the sea. ^The cold- 
season population has varied since 1872 between i*^oo and 1,500, an^l 
was 1,250 in 1991. The present garrison consists of a regiment of 
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British infantry ; and there 15 a standing camp at KailSna, a short 
distance east of Chakrata, frhere details from various regiments are 
stationed. In September, 7900, the troops nunibered 1,716 with 
women and children, and the total population was 5,^1 7. The canton- 
ment was founded in 1866, and first occupied in 1869. A fine cart- 
road, 77 miles long, connects it with Saharanpur, a branch from which 
[)asses along the valley of the Dun to Dehra. The income and expen- 
diture of the cantonment fund are about Rs. 16,000 annually. A 
brewery is established here, the number of hands employed^in 1903 
being 30, and the out-turn 88,000 gallons, 

Ch3,ksu. — Tahsll in the Jaipur State, Rajputana. See Chatsu, 

Chakw^l Tahsll. — North-western Z/rZ/jJ/of Jhelum District, Punjab, 
lying between 32° 45' and 33® 13' N. and 72° 32' and 73® 13' E., with 
an area of 1,004 square miles. The population in 1901 was 160,316, 
compared with 164,912 in 1891. It contains the towns of Chakwai. 
(population, 6,520), the head-quarters, and Bhaun (5,340) ; and 248 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903--4 to 3*3 lakhs. 
'The .southern })ortion runs up into the Salt Range, and includes the 
C'hail oeak, 3,701 feet above the sea, the highest i)oint in the District 
il 'tween this and the Sohan river, which follows more or less the 
northern boundary, the country con.sists of what was once a fairly level 
phiin, sloping down from 2,000 feet at the foot of the hills to 1,400 
lV‘t‘t in the neighbourhood of the Sohan ; but the surface is now much 
cut up by ravines and is very difficult to travel over. 

Chakwal Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same name in 
jhcluin District, Punjab, situated in 32® 56' N. and 72® 52' E., in the 
Lundi Patti plain, 55 miles due w'cst of Jhelum town. Population (1901), 
6,520. A light railway from Mandra to Chakwal has been suggested, 
but has not yet been surveyed. Shoes and particoloured cotton cloth 
an‘ made. 1'he town is administered as a ‘notified area,’ and contains 
an Anglo-vernacular middle school, maintained by the District board, 
and a Government dispensary. 

Chalan Bil, — Marshy lake situated on the borders of Rajshahi and 
Pabna Districts in Eastern Bengal and Assam, between 24® 10' and 24® 
30' N, and 89® lo' and 89® 20' E. The length from north-west to 
south-east is 21 miles^; the greatest breadth 10 miles; and the total 
area about 150 square miles in the rains, shrinking to 20 square miles 
during the dry season, when the average depth is 3 feet, A tortuous 
navigable channel runs through it, with a depth of from 6 to 12 feet all 
the year round. The principal feeder of the lake is the Atrai, whose 
waters eventually find their way into the Brahmaputra through an outlet 
at the south-east corner. I^nd to the south and east which once formed 
part of th6 marsh now dry ; but its waters are encroaching towards 
t^e north-west, and 'to prevent this, commissioners have been appointed 
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to carry out a scheme for the removal o| obstructions to the drainage. 
The lake abounds in fish and waterfowl and the value of the annual 
export of fish is estimated at Rs. 60,000. 1 

Cli9.1isgaon Ti2,luka. — Tdluka of East Khandesh District, Bombay, 
lying between 20® 16' and 20° 41' N. and 74® 46' and 75® 10' E., with 
an area of 501 square miles. It contains one town, Chamsgaon 
(population, 10,243), the head-quarters; and 132 villages. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 90,837, compared with 74,880 in 1891. A proportion 
of the iiffcrease was due to immigration from the Nizam’s territory during 
the last famine. The density, 181 persons per square mile, is above the 
District average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2 lakhs, 
and for cesses Rs. 15,000. (^halisgaon is situated in the extreme south 
of the District at the foot of the Satmala range, which, running east 
and west like a wall, separates Khandesh from the Deccan uplands. It 
is watered by the Girna river, which flow^s from west to east through 
the northern villages, and by its tributaries the Manyad and Tittur, 
which in their turn are fed by several minor streams. Besides these 
and the Jamda canal, about 3,700 wells sui)ply irrigation. The soil is 
mixed, much of it towards the south, south-west, and north being hard 
and stony. The black soil of the Girna valley, though better than in 
the surrounding parts, is generally poor, as it restJ on a subsoil of either 
gravel or rock. ■ 

ChS.lisgaon Town. — Head-quarters of the of the same name 

in East Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 2©° 27' N. and 75® i' E., 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railw^ay, 35 miles south of Dhulia, with 
which it is connected by a branch line opened in 1900. Population 
(1901), 10,243. The town is of little importance, except as being the 
head-quarters of a tahika, although its trade has much increased since 
the opening of the railway. It contains a dispensary and five schools 
with 400 pupils, of which one, with 31 pupils, is a girls’ school. A 
branch of the American Alliance Mission works heirc. 

Chalk Hills. — The name given to a barren tract of hilly ground in 
the Salem taluk of Salem District, Madras, lying between 11° 42' and 
II® 47' N. and 78® 7' and 78® 12' E., north and north-w^est of Salem 
city. Over the greater part of this area the sififace is whitened by 
numerous veins of magnesite, the w^hite colour of which has given the 
locality its name. The magnesite deposits cover about 12 square 
miles, stretching from a little west of the railway north-eastward to 
the foot of the Shevaroys. They are said to be the* largest of the 
small number of such deposits which are known, 5 nd are now being 
worked. 

Challakere. — North-eastern fdluk of Chitaldroog District, Mysore, 
lying between 14® 4' and 14® 37' N. and 76® 27'^and 77® 2^ E., with an 
area of 788 square miles. The population ih 1901 wa% 74 ><? 3 St 
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compared with 60,711 in 1891. There are two towns, Nayakanhatti 
(population, 2,858) and ChaJlakere (2,000), the head-quarlers ; and 
192 villages. The land revcijue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. t, 10,000. 
I'he Vedavati flows through the east from south to north, receiving two 
streams from the west. The surface of the is comparatively flat, 
with a few rocky ridges or bare hills. Date groves occur in some parts, 
and groups of balml in tank-beds and along the river. Except for 
these, the country generally presents a bleak and barren appearance. 
An area of 104 square miles is occupied by Amrit Mahal , grazing- 
grounds. The soil is mostly red and sandy, but in the south-west 
corner there is some good bUu;k soil. The surface is often covered with 
loose stones, solid rock constantly crops up, and enormous boulders are 
found even in the cultivated fields. In many villages the soil is impreg- 
nated with saline matter, which causes a white efflorescence on the 
surface. This soil is cultivated, but prf>duces very poor crops. The 
tanks are numerous, but few are of the first class. Wells are more 
relied upon, many of which tap fa//>ari^is or spring-heads. Great 
attention is paid to tlie culti\alion of rice and other irrigated cereals, as 
well as to the coconut and areca-nut gardens, but * dry-crop’ cultivation 
is carried on in a slovenly and careless manner. Sajjc and sdve are the 
t)rincipal ‘dry crops,’ but castor-oil, horse-gram, and unvdr are 
also grown. I'he two latter, however, as well as wheat, navane^ and 
tobacco, are almost ahvays raised on irrigated lands. C'olton is grown 
in small quantities, chiefly on the black soil. 

Chaman Subdivision. — 'Fhe most northerly subdivision and tahsil 
of the Quetta-Pislun District, Baluchistan, lying betwx^en 30® 28' and 
31® 18' N. and 66° 16' and 67° 19' E. It is bordered on the north by 
Afghani.stan. The greater part consists of the mountainous region 
called Toba, which has a mean elevation of about 8,000 feel, though 
its western skirts descend to about half that height. I'hcre is little 
(‘ultivation, pasture being the principal means of livelihood. The 
area is 1,236 .scjuarc miles, and the population in 1901 was 16,437, 
showung an in('rcase of 5,375 since 189T. The only place of impor- 
tance is the head-quarters, Chaman 'Iown (population, 2,233). The 
indigenous Achakzai ^ Afghans arc nomadic, and permanent villages 
arc practically unknown. They pay as revenue a lump assessment of 
Rs. 8,000 per annum. 

Chaman Town.— Head-quarters of the Chaman subdivision of the 
(^uetta-Pishin District, Baluchi.^^tan, and the frontier terminus of the 
North-Western R^ulway, situated in 30° 56' N. and 66° 26' E., at an 
elevation of 4,311 feet above sea-level. It is the head-quarters of a 
Native Assistant. Population (1901), 2,233. The garrison consists 01 
a regiment of native infantry and .some cavalry occupying the fort. A 
supply of water is brought in pipes from the Bogra stream, the system 
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having cost 2J lakhs. The conservancyiof the civil station is provided 
for from the Pishin bazar fund. I 

Cham3.rdi.~^p£tty State in Kathiawjvr, Bombay. 

CJbi9.marlakota. — Town in Godavari District, Madras. See Samat,- 
KOT. 

Chamba State. Native State in the Punjab, under the political 
control of the Commissioner, Lahore Division, lying between 32® 10' 
and 33° 13' N. and 75° 45' and 77° 3' E., with an estimated area of 
3,216 square miles, and shut in on almost every side by lofty hill ranges. 
It is bounded on the west and north by the territories of Kashmir, and 
f)n the east and south by the British Districts of Kangra and Gurdaspur. 
Two ranges of snowy peaks and glaciers run through 
the State ; one through the centre, dividing the 
valleys of the JRavi and the Chenab ; the other along 
the borders of Ladakh and British Lahiil. To the west and south 
stretch fertile vallevs. 'I'he country is wholly mountainous, and the 
principal rivers are the Chandra and Ravi, which flow generally from 
south-east to north-west. 


Physical 

aspects. 


Geologically, the State possesses all the characteristics of the North- 
West Himalayas, though local details vary. Along the southern maigin 
of the mountain region are found the lower Si^valik or Nahan sand- 
stones and the upj)er Siwfilik conglomerate. , Along the southern 
margin the Nahan series piedominate. At the|' higher elevations the 
flora is that common to the North-West Himalaj^as generally, but some 
Kashmir t)pes find their eastern limit in the western valleys. In the 
Ravi basin and PangT, Cedn/s Deodara and other conifers abound, and 
there is also a good deal of mixed forest, ( "hamba Lahul has an almost 
purely 'Pibetan flora. Chamba is a favourite resort of sportsmen, and 
the mountain ranges abound wuth game, compilsing the black and 
brown bear, leopards, Kashmir stag, ibex, guraly barking-deer, thdr^ 
serow, and snow' leopard. The musk deer is found in many parts. 
Among game-birds, the chikor, snow partridge, and five species of 
pheasant are common. Li.sh are found in the larger streams. With 
altitudes of 2,000 to 21,000 feet every variety of climate may be 
experienced. That of the lower tracts resembles the plains, except that 
the heat in summer is less intense. In the central parts the heat in 
summer is great, but the winter is mild and the snowfall light. On the 
higher ranges, at altitudes of from 5,000 to 20,000 feet, the summer is 
mild, and the winter severe with heavy snow-fall. The fiutumn months 
are generally unhealthy, except on the upper ranges, the lower valleys 
being malarious. In the lower valleys the rains are heavy and pro- 
longed. In the Ravi valley the rainy .season is v?ell marked and the 
rainfall considerable. In the C'henab valley it is scanty, Jieavy rain is 
unusual, and the annual average does not exceeA 10 inches. Rain also 
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falls in the winter months, arli is important for both the spring and 
autumn crops, as on the higWer ranges it is received as snow, which 
melts in summer and supplies water for irrigation. * * 

The ('hamba State possesses a remarkable serie§ of inscriptions, 
mostly on copperplates, from which its chronicles have been completed 
and authenticated. Founded probably in the sixth 
century by Marut, a Surajbansi Rajput, who built 
Brahmapura, the modem Brahmaur, Chamba was extended by Meru 
Varma (680), and the town of Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. 
The State maintained its independence, acknowledging at times a 
nominal submission to Kashmir, until the Mughal conquest of India. 
Under the Mughals it became tributary to the empire, but its internal 
administration was not interfered with, and it escaped almost unscathed 
from Sikh aggression. The State first came under British influence in 
1846. The part west of the Ravi was at first handed over to Kashmir, 
but subsequently the boundaries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declared independent of Kashmir. In 1848 a sanad 
was given to the Raja, assigning the territory to him and his heirs male, 
who are entitled to inherit according to Hindu law’, and on failure of 
direct issue to the heirs of the brothers according to seniority. A sanad 
of 1862 confers the right of adoption. Raja Gopal Singh abdicated in 
1873, and was succeeded by Raja Sham Singh, w’ho alxiicated in 1904 
in favemr of the present Raja, Bhuri Singh, K.C^.S.I., ( M.E., an enlight- 
ened and capable ruler. The Raja is entitled to a salute of ri guns. 
The principal antiquities are described in the articles on ('hamba 
Town, Brahmaur, and (’hitraoi. 

Exclusive of Chamba town, the capital, the State contains 1,617 
villages. The population at each of the last three enumerations w’as : 

Population. “.S.yTS. (jSqj) 124,032. and (1901) 127,834. 

The State is divided into five wazdrats^ each sub- 
divided into several iidkas, with head-quarters at koihh in which the 
revenue in kind is .^tored. Hindus number 119,327, or 93 per cent, of 
the i)opulation ; Muhammadans, 8,332 ; and Sikhs, 80. Only 22 Buddh- 
ists were returned, but there is reason to believe that some Buddhists 
were enumerated as Hindus. The density of population is only 41 
persons per sc|uare mile. The principal dialect is Chambiall, w’hich 
is understood throughout the State, the script being called .Takra. 
Punjabi, Urdu, and Hindi are also spoken. The population includes 
a few^ Rajputs, .W’ho form a kind 'of aristocracy. The Brahmans, who 
are of all grades ffom Gaddis upw’ards, number 16,126. The Gaddis 
and others w’ho live at a distance from the capital are engaged in 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits, but the purists of Chamba and its 
environs disdain to till the soil themselves. The majority of the popu- 
lation are^ Rathis, a versatile tribe, which takes with equal readiness 
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to agriculture, trade, or the service of fihe State, They seem to be 
identical with the Kanets of Nahan an| the Thakkars of Kashmir. 
Among the lowe!r castes, Halis (i8,ooo)| a caste which hardly exists 
outside Chaniba, ,jC"haniars (5,000), Kolis (4,000), and Diimnas (2,000) 
are the most numerous. The great majority of the people depend for their 
support on the produce of their fields, their flocks, and their rude home 
industries. The Church of Scotland Mission has a branch, established 
in 1863, at Chamba town, which also contains a branch of the Church 
of Scotland Ladies’ Association Mission, established in 1877. In tqot 
native Christians numbered 60. 

'J"he Raja is sole proprietor of all the land. Those who lease land 
from the State for cultivation are called ma/giizrm (rent-payers). A mal- 

puzar may, however, sell or mortgage his right of . . 

1- ^ ^ \ 1 1 Agriculture, 

occupancy, and is not ejected so long as he pays his 

revenue, unless his land is required for a public purpose. The total 
area under cultivation is 170 square miles, and the area of the forests 
leased to the British Government 160 square miles. The staple food- 
crops grown are rice, maize, pulses, millets, and potatoes. The poppy 
is grown only in the Chaurah wazdrat. Tea is cultivated in the* terri- 
tory which adjoins Shahpur in Kangra District. The State is absolutely 
secure against famine, 'fhe cultivation of hoj)S promised at one time 
to be important, but has been abandoned. The cattle are generally 
small and of inferior breed. Buffaloes are mostly kept by Gujars, but 
villagers also keep them for domestic use. ITief ponies of the T.ahul 
hills are well-known. Sheep are universally kq)t, and blankets and 
clothing are made of the wool. Goals are still more numerous. To 
irrigate the fields, artificial channels {kuMs) are cut from the hill streams. 
I'heir construction and management rest entirely with the people. 

By far the greater and more valuable part of the State forests were 
leased to (k>vernment in 1864 for a term of ninety-nine years, in return 
for Rs. 21,000 a year. In 1884 the contract was revised, and two-thirds 
of the net profits was paid to the State during the next twenty years. 
The forests are alpine, few being below 5,000 feet elevation, and large 
areas extend to 12,000 feet. Deodar miS. blue-pine logs, sleepers, and 
scantlings are largely exported from the forests in»PangT and on the Ravi 
down the latter river and the ('henab to 3 .ahore and ^Vaz^rabad. PVom 
1864 to the end of 1903-4 the leased forests yielded a revenue of 
73«4 lakhs, and cost Government 69*2 lakhs, including all payments 
made to the State. Under the preserft contract, whicli look effect from 
1904, the State receives all the net profits. The* leased forests are 
managed by the Imperial Forest department, the officer in immediate 
charge being the Deputy-Conservator of the Chamba Forest division. 

The mountain ranges are rich in minerals. Iron is found in the 
Brahmaur and Chaurah wazdrats^ but the mines are not worked owing 
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to the cheapness of imported iron. The copper and micalnmes have 
also been closed. Slate quarries are numerous, especially near Dalhousie, 
and are profitable. 

Manufactures are almost unknown. The i>eople make only^such 
things as are recjuired for their daily wants. BrasV and woodwork, 
dyeing and weaving of the roughest kind, are the sole 

comm^ications handicrafts. The trade of the State is confined to the 
export of honey, wool, .^^///, the bark of walnut-trees? 
walnuts, lac, drugs, i)ine-nuts, cumin seed, timber and otKer forest 
{)roduce. Piece-goods, utensils, salt, sugar, charas^ oil, and molasses 
are the chief imports. 

The principal road to Chamba town is 70 miles long, from Pathankot, 
the terminus of the Amritsur-J*athankot branch of the North-Western 
Railway, It passes through Dunera and Dalhousie, tongas running 
only uj) to Dunera. From Dunera to Dalhousie it is a camel road undei 
the military authorities. Chamba is only t 8 miles from Dalhousie, and 
the road is well kept up by the State. Another road, shorter but more 
precipitous, runs from Pathankot through Nfirpur in Kangra District to 
Chamba. Both these roads are closed in winter, when a longer road 
via Bathri and ('hil is used. Near Chamba the Ravi is crossed by an 
iron suspension bridge which cost the State a lakh. Brahmaur, PangT, 
and C'haurah are reached by different roads, all kept up by the State. 

The relations between the British and the State post offices are 
regulated by the convention of 1886, which provides for a mutual 
exchange of all postal articles. Indian stamps, surchargeci ‘ Chamba 
State, ^ are supplied to the State by the Government of India at cost 
price, and are sold to the public at their face value by the State post 
offices. For official correspondence, Indian stamps, surcharged ‘ Chamba 
State Service,’ are supplied to the State at cost price. For correspon- 
dence, iSre., addressed to places outside India, the ordinary Indian 
stamps are used. There are eight post offices in the State, including 
the central office at the capital. 'I'he postal department is under the 
control of a postmaster-general, and is subject to inspection by the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Ambala division. 

The Raja is assistec^Jn the work of administration by the If azir, who 
is the chief executive officer, and head of the judicial department, and 

Administration Bakhsht^ or chief revenue officer. The Wazir 

ranks next to the Raja, and during the absence of the 
latter is entrusted with supreme •control. Each of the five wazarats^ 
Brahmaur, Chamba, Bhattiyat, Chaurah, and Pangi, is divided into 
parganas. The revenue is collected by a resident agent, called likhm^ 
harn (village accoui>.tant), in each pargana^ and under him are ugriikas 
who realize the revenue from the villagers. The hatwal^ or village 
constable, and the jhi(fiyar^ a subordinate under the batuud^ with the 
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char at their head, perform other duties, such as arrangements for 
supplies, &c\ 

The permanent^ State courts arc all situated in Chainba town; but 
a special officer is appointed for each 7 v^arat^ with powers resembling 
those of a tahsildTir^ except that he can hear civil suits up to Rs. i,ooo, 
and he is required to tour during tlie summer within the limits of his 
charge. Appeals from the decisions of these officers are heard by the 
sadr courts, beyond which an aj)peal lies to the Wazlr and a further 
appeal Ip the Raja, 'rhe Raja alone has the power to infiict sentences 
of whipping. Sentences of death passed by him recpiirc tlie cunfirma* 
tion of the Commissioner of Laliore. The Indian Renal Code and the 
Code of Criminal Rrocedure are in force in the Slate, with certain 
modifications. 

The estimated gross revenue is Rs. 4,58,000, of which Rs. 2,18,000 
is derived from land re\'enue and Rs. 2,39,000 from the leased forests 
and miscellaneous revenue. 1 'he expenditure includes Rs. 3,800 paid 
as tribute to the British Government. 

The head quarters of the police are at the capital. I'he force num- 
bers 100 constables, under a kotwCii. The jail at Chamba town has 
accommodation for 100 ])risoners, and each kothi serves as a lock-up. 
The army consists of 33 cavalry, 270 infantry,, and 16 artillerymen, 
with 4 serviceable guns. 

Chainba town has two English schools : a high ^chool, with 123 pupils, 
maintained by the State ; and an Anglo-vernacula^ middle school, main 
tained by the Scottish Mission. Hie State also n^aintains a girls’ school, 
and the mission has some girls’ and low-castie schools. There were 
altogether 8 schools for iioys and girhs, with 206 pupils, in 1905. 

I’he only liusjiital is the Sham Singh Hospital at Chamba town, with 
accommodation for 21 male and 10 female ia-paiients. 'flic latter are 
treated by a lady Hospital Assistant with a trained nurse. I'iie State 
also maintains a branch dispensary at Tissa. The whole department is 
under an Assistant Surgeon. At these institutions 14,217 case.^, includ- 
ing 437 in-patients, were treated, and 697 operations [lerformed in 
1903. The whole cost, which amounted to Rs. 9,840, is borne by the 
State. A leper asylum is maintained in connexion with the hospital. 
Vaccination has become \ cry popular, and the State maintains a separate 
department under the Assistant Surgeon. In 1903 the number of 
persons vaccinated was 3,325. 

Gazetteer (in press).] • 

Chamba Town,— Capital of the Chamba St9j;e, ‘Punjab, pictur- 
esquely situated in 32*^ 29' N. and 76° 11' E., on the right bank of the 
Ravi. Population (1901), 6,000. Shut in by h\]ils on the east and 
south, it lies on a plateau between the deep gorges of the Ravi on the 
west and the Saho on the north. It is built on*two terraces. On^ the 
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lower is the chaugdn or puhlicl promenade and recreation ground, with 
the Residency (now the Stall guesthouse) at the southern end, and 
surrounded by public offices| &c. On the upper 'tetrace stands the 
palace, w'ilh the residences of the State officials and the better .class 
of the tow nspeople beyond. The town contains a number of interesting 
temples, of which that of Lakshmi NarSyan, dating possibly from the 
tenth century, is the most famous. It also possesses an Anglo-vernacular 
high school and the Sham Singh Hospital. I'he Church of Scotland 
Mission has a branch here, established in 1863. 

Chambal. — A river of Central India and Rajputana, and one of the 
chief tributaries of the Jumna. It rises in the Indoic State, about 9 
miles south-west of Mhow cantonment, in the Jana|)ao hill, 2,019 
above the sea, in 22^" 27' N. and 75° 31' E. 'I'hence it flows down the 
northern slopes of the Vindhyan range, with a nc^rthward course 
generally, through Gw^alior, Indore, and Sitamau, and skirts Jhalawar, 
entering Rajputana at Chaurasgarh, 195 miles from its source. It 
receives many tributaries in Central India, the chief being the Chambla 
and the Sipra, both of which rise in the Vindhyan mountains. In 
Rajputana the Chambal breaks through a scarp of the Fatar plateau, the 
bed getting narrower and narrower, and after a winding course of 30 
miles it receives the BSmani at Bhainsrorgarh. Some three miles above 
the latter place are the well-known cascades or chuiis^ the chief of which 
has an estimated fall of 60 feet. Here whirlpools are formed in huge 
caverns, 30 and 40 feet in depth, between some of which there is 
communication underground. Continuing north-east, the river forms 
for a short distance the boundary between Bundi and Kotah ; and near 
Kotah city it is a broad sluggish stream, very blue in colour, flowing 
between magnificent overhanging clifls and rocks rising sheer out of 
the w^ater, covered with trees and thick brushwood and famous as game 
preserves. At the city there is a pontoon bridge, replaced by a ferry 
during the rains in consequence of the high and sudden floods to which 
the river is subject. Lower down, the Chambal again forms the boun- 
dary between Kotah and Bundi, and on its left bank is the interesting 
old village of Keshorai Palan. The character of the scenery now alters 
completely. Above K«)tah the neighbouring country is all precipitous 
rock, with wild glens and gullies and thick tangled overhanging brush- 
wood, while below Fatan there are gently sloping banks, occasionally 
very picturesquely wooded and much intersected by ravines. Con- 
tinuing north-east, the river is joined by the Kau Sind from the south 
and the Mej from ^the west, while lower down, where the frontiers of 
Jaipur, Kotah, and Gwalior meet, the Parbati flows into it. The 
Chambal then forms^the boundary between Jaipur, Karauli, and Dhol- 
pur on the one side and Gwalior on the other. From Jaipur territory 
it receives the Banas, and, flowing under an irregular lofty wall of rock 
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along the whole southern border of Kabuli, it emerges into the open 
country south of Dholpur town. Here fit is, during the dry season, a 
sluggish stream *300 yards wide and i7<j feet below the level of the 
surrounding coun^try ; but in the rains it generally rises about 70 feet, 
and in extreme flo(jds nearly too feet above summer level. The 
breadth then increases to more than 1,000 yards, and the current runs 
at the rate of 5^ miles an hour. The banks are intersected by a laby- 
rinth of ravines, some of which arc 90 feet deep and run back inland 
for a distance of three miles. At Rajghat, three miles south of Dhol- 
pur town on the high road between Agra and Bombay, a bridge of boats 
is kept up between November and Junt‘, while a large ferry-boat plies 
during the rest of the yeai. A little to the east of this the river is 
crossed by a fine railway bridge of thirteen spans. After forming the 
boundary between the State of (Avali(>r and Agra and Etawah Districts 
in the United Provinces, the C.'hambal crosses the latter, and falls into 
the Jumna 25 miles south-west of Etawah town. After the two rivers 
have united, the crystal c urrent of the Chambal may he distinguished 
for some distanc'c from the muddy waters of the main stream. I'he 
total length of the river is about 650 miles, though the distance from its 
source to its junction with the Jumna is only 3^0 miles in a straight 
line. The diambal is identified with the Charmwati of Sanskrit writers. 

ChSlmpSlmati. -A river of Assam which rise$ in Bhutan, and after 
a tortuous '>outhcrly course through Goalpara l)istrict, falls into the 
Brahmaputra after a course of 125 miles. It ii» (jif considerable use as a 
trade route, timber and rice being exported dowh its c'oursc, while the 
ordinary stores of the village trader are carried Up it into the interior. 
During the rainy season boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as high as 
Garubhasa, but in the dry season cannot get farther than Basugaon. 
I'he most important places on its banks are the markets at Garubhasa 
and C'hapar Kazipara. 

Champaner.— Ruined city in the Kalol idiuka of the Punch Mahals 
District, Bombay, situated in 22® 29' N. and 73^ 32' E., 25 miles north 
of Baroda, at the north-east base of Pav.agarh, a fortified hill of great 
strength. It is a station on the Baroda-Godra chord railway, rec ently 
constructed. 1'he name is derived from the c^ampakAxiti^i, I'he first 
building of the Musalnian city was begun in 1483, when Mahmud 
Begara was besieging the Rajputs in Pavaoakh. As a sign that he 
would not leave till the fort was taken, he laid the foundation of a 
beautiful mosque. The fort fell in 1484, and the Rajputs fled to Choia 
Udaipur and Deogarh Bfiriya, where their dest:cn 3 ants still rule. 
Mahmud Begara raised a noble city at the base of the hill, bringing 
his ministers and court from Ahinadabad, made it his capital, and 
.styled it Mahmudabad Champaner, It grew rapidly and developed 
a flourishing trade, being especially famous fijr silk-weaving and the 
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manufacture of swt)rd*blades.| It is worthy of note that the materials 
for its iron industry were found in the adjacent hills. ^The greatness of 
Champaner was short-lived. ^In 1535 it was pillaged by em{)eror 
Humayim ; and on the death of Sultan Bahadur Shah the capital and 
court were transferred to AhmadSbad. By the beginning of the 
seventeenth century its buildings were falling into ruin.s, the jungle was 
encroaching, and the climate had greatly deteriorated. When taken by 
the British in 1803 only 500 inhabitants were found. Several attempts 
to colonize it have failed on account of the unhealthy climate ; and at 
present the only inhabitants are two Koli families and some pujaris 
connected with the temple worship on Pavagarh. 

The magnificent ruins of Champaner make it a place of great interest. 
From the spurs on the north-east, the only side on which the hill is 
accessible, the fortifications of Pavagarh are brought down to the plain 
and closed by a wall one mile in length running due east and w^est. 
Outside this line, and in part replacing the old fortifications, is the 
Bhadar, or citadel, of Mahmud Begara. A perfect rectangle about 
three-quarters of a mile long and 280 yards broad, the Bhadar is 
enclosed by a wall of massive blocks of freestone, strengthened by 
bastions at regular intervals, and beautified by small carved balconies 
in the best Musalrndn style. This was the centre of the city, which 
stretched with fair gardens and beautiful buildings from Halol, 4 miles 
away on the west, to an immense park on the east, the boundaries of 
which are marked by the traces of an extensive wall. On the north- 
east was constructed the Bada Talao (‘ great lake ’), fed by a canal from 
the eastern hills. Ruins of beautiful workmanship are scattered over 
the whole area, and five of the mosques are still in fair preservation. 
Of the most notable of these, the Jama Masjid, which stands about 50 
yards from the east gate of the Bhadar, it may be said that for massive 
grandeur and perfect finish it is inferior to no Musalman building in 
Western India, To the south-east of the Bhadar, enclosed by a spur of 
the overhanging mountain, is a large deep reservoir completely sur- 
rounded with stone steps. 

[Forbes, Ras Mala ; Briggs, Ferishia^ vol. iv, p. 70 ; Hamilton, Hindu- 
Stan, vol, i, p. 681 ; transactions of Bombay Literary Society, vol. i., 
p. 151 ; Indian Antiquary, vol. Ixii, p. 5, and vol. xliii, p. 7.] 

Champ^ran {Champak-aranya, ‘the forest of champak^ or Mickelia 
Ckampaca ). — District in the Pati)a Division of Bengal, occupying the 
north-west corner of Bihar, lying between 26^ 16" and 27® 31' N. and 
50^ and 85*^ iJj' E., with an area of 3,531 square miles. The 
District extends along the left bank of the Gandak for 100 miles, 
having a breadth oi 20 miles at the northern, and 40 miles at the 
southern extremity. The northern boundary marches with Nepal ; on 
the ^'est the Gandak separates it from the Gorakhpur District of the 
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United Provinces, and from the Bengal District of Saran ; while on the 
east and south it is bounded by Muzaffarpur, from which it is divided on 
the east by the B^hmati river. The Nep^l frontier, where noU naturally 
formed by rivers,* is marked by ditches and masonry pillars, and for 
a considerable distance runs along tftti crest of the Sonieswar range. 
At one point the District crosses the Gandak, including a large tract 
of alluvial land which the river has thrown up dn its right bank. 

Outliers of the Himalayas extend for 15 miles into the alluvial plain 
which o&upies the rest of the District. The Someswar range, which 
culminates in a hill of the same name 2,884 feet . 

above sea-level, is generally clothed with fine trees, aspects 
though in places it rises in bare and inaccessible 
crags. At its eastern extremity the Kudi river pierces it and forms 
the pass leading into Deoghat in Nepal, through which a British force 
successfully marched in 1815. The ascent of Someswar hill lies up 
the bed of the Juri Pani river amid romantic scenery. The summit 
overlooks the Mauri valley in NepSl, and commands an unequalled 
view of Mount Everest, and of the great snow peaks of Dhaulagiri, 
Gosainsthan, and UrnapQrna. A bungalow has been built near the top 
of the hill. The other principal passes are the Someswar, Kapan, and 
Harhal. South of the Someswar range the DQn hmls stretch across the 
District. To the north extend forests, in which |he finest timber has 
long been cut, and great expanses of well-watet*c<i grass prairie, which 
afford pasturage to enormous herds of cattle. 

The District is divided by the Burhi (‘ <;ld ’) Gandak into two tracts 
of different characteristics. To the north is old alluvium, where the 
soil is mainly hard clay suitable for winter rice. The southern tract is 
recent alluvium deposited during the oscillations of the Gandak, a 
lighter soil which grows millets, pulses, cereals, and oilseeds. The 
Burhi Gandak, variously known as the Harha, the Sikrana, and the 
Maslln, rises in the western extremity of the Someswar range, and is 
navigable as far as Sagauli by boats of 7 to 1 5 tons burden, though it 
is fordable during the dry season. Like the Gandak, the Burhi Gandak 
becomes a torrent in the rains. I'he Baghmati is navigable by boats of 
15 to 18 tons burden, and has a very rapid curreift. In the rains it rises 
rapidly and overflows its banks, sometimes causing great devastation. 
This river has often changed its course, and the soil is very light and 
friable along its banks. Through the centre of the District runs a chain 
of forty-three lakes, winch evidently mark an old bed of the Great 
Gandak. 

The surface is for the most part covered by alluvium, but the 
Someswar and Dun hills possess the characteristic features of the lower 
HimSlayan slopes. They consist of gneiss of Jthe well-foliated type, 
passing into mica schist, while submetamorphic oV transition igpcks, Und 
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sandstones, conglomerates, and clays, referable to the Upper Tertiary 
period, are largely represented. 

The belt of forest along th^ northern border of the^ District contains 
sal {Shorea robusta\ sissu {Dalbergia Sissoo\ and tiin (Cedre/a Toond) ; 
the cotton-tree {Bombax malabaricum)^ ki/sum {Schkichera tnjuga), and 
khair {Acacia Catechu) are also common. Bamboos thrive in the moist 
tarai tract ; sabai grass {Ischoemum angustifoliuvi) and the narkat reed 
{Amphtdonax falcata) are also valuable products, and extensive thickets 
of tamarisk line the Ciandak river. In the south cultivation is closer, 
and the crops leave room for little besides weeds, grasses, and sedges, 
chiefly species of Panicum and Cyperus^ though on patches of waste 
land thickets of sissu very rapidly appear. The sluggish streams and 
lakes are filled with water-weeds, the sides being often fringed by reedy 
grasses, bulrushes, and tamarisk. Near villages, small shrubberies may 
be found ctintaining mango, sissity Eugenia Jambolanay various species 
of FicuSy an occasional tamarind, and a few other semi-spontaneous and 
more or less useful species. Both the palmyra {Borassus flabellifer) 
and date palm {Phoenix sy/ 7 *estris) occur planted and at times self-sown, 
but neither in great abundance. 

Tigers and leopards are found in the jungle to the extreme north, 
and bears are occasionally met with among the lower hill ranges in the 
same tract. Nilgai {Boselaphus tragocamelus) are fairly distributed over 
the whole District, while sdnibar {Cenms umcolor)^ spotted deer {Cervus 
axis\ barking-deer {Cenmlus muntjac)y2x\^ antelope {Anlilope ccrt'icapra) 
are found in the hills and jungle to the north, and hog deer {Cervus 
porcinus) in the diaras of tht; (hindak. Wild hog are common 
everywhere. 

The mean temperature for the year is 76^' ; the mean maximum rises 
to 97® in April and May, and the mean minimum drojis to 47® in 
December and January. The mean humidity for the year is 83 per 
cent., ranging from 68 in April to 92 per cent, in January. Rainfall is 
heavy in the submontane tract. The annual fall averages 55 inches, 
including 2*7 inches in May, 10*2 in June, 13-8 in July, 13-2 in August, 
9*5 in September, and 3-3 in October ; less than one inch falls in each 
of the other months^ Owing to the progress made in clearing the 
forests, and the extension of cultivation in the north of the District, the 
rainfiiU is decreasing, while the extremes of temperature are becoming 
more marked and the mean temperature is rising. 

The District, which was formerly subject to destructive floods from 
the Gandak and Baghmati, has been protected from the former river 
by a Government embankment ; only a small area near the Burhi 
Gandak and Baghmati rivers is now liable to inundation. 

Local traditions, archaeological remains, and the ruins of old-world 
citjes point to a pre.hi.storic past, Champaran was, in early Hindu 
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times, a dense primaeval forest, in whose solitudes Brahman hermits 
studied the Aran^akas^ which, as their name implies, were to be read 
in sylvan retreats. Thus the sage VSlmlki, in whose History 
hermitage Sita is said to have taken refuge, is alleged 
to have resided near the village of Sangrampur, so named from the 
famous fight which took place there between Rama and his sons, Lava 
and Kusa ; and the names of the tappas or revenue subdivisions are, 
with few exceptions, connected with Hindu sages. The District was 
included in the kingdom of Mithila, which may have been a great seat 
of Sanskrit learning as early as 1000 b.c. do this period General Cun- 
ningham assigns the three rows of huge conical mounds at Lauriya 
Nandangarh ; and there are interesting ruins at Araraj and Kesar- 
lYA, while a fine specimen of an Asoka pillar stands at Lauriya Nandan- 
garh, and another Asoka pillar, knowm as the Rampurwa pillar, lies 
prone at Pipariya. After the decay of Buddhism a powerful Hindu 
dynasty seems to have ruled from 1097 to 1322 at Simraun, in Nepal, 
where extensive remains still exist. It was founded by Nanya Deva, 
who was followed by six of his line; the last was conquered by Hari 
Singh Deva, who had been driven out of Ajodhya by the Muhamma- 
dans. His dynasty ])feserved its independence for more than a century 
later than South Bihar, which was conquered by Muhammad-i-Bakh- 
tyar Khilji in 1197. i 

In 1765 the District passed, with the rest of Bengal, under the ad- 
ministration of the East India Company. It was (treated as part of the 
neighbouring District of Saran until 186C. In recent times the only 
event of importance has been the mutiny of the small garrison at 
Sagauii in 1857. 

The recorded population of the present area increased from 1,440,815 
in 1872 to 1,721,608 in 1881 and to 1,859,465 in 1891, but fell to 
1,790,463 in 1901. The first six years of the last population 
decade w’ere lean years, and they culminated in the 
famine of 1897 ; no deaths occurred from starvation, but the fecundity 
of the people was diminished. Outbreaks of cholera were frequent 
during the decade, and fever was also very prevalent. Immigration 
received a severe check, and not only did t^w settlers cease to 
arrive, but many of the old immigrants returned to their homes. 
The climate of Champaran is the worst in Bihar, especially in the 
submontane tract of the Bagaha and Shikarpur thdnos. In the 
whole District malarial fevers and cholera are the principal diseases. 
Goitre is prevalent in the neighbourhood of the*Chanchaw^at and 
Dhanauti rivers; and the proportion of deaf-mutes (2*75 per r,ooo 
among males) exceeds that of any other Bengal District. The principal 
statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown in the table on next page. 

"J'he population is sparse in comparison with the neigjiibourmg 
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Districts, the density being only 507 persons r)er square mile, as com- 
pared with 901 in Saran and 908 in Muzaffarpur. The most thickly 
populated thdnas are Madhul^an (810), Dhaka (771); and Adapur (749\ 
in the east of the District, where the conditions are g^imilar to those in 
Muzaffarpjr ; but in the north-western thdnas of Shikirpur and Bagahd, 
where cultivation is yet undeveloped and malaria is very prevalent, 
there are only 270 and 301 persons respectively per square mile. The 
population is almost entirely rural, tlie only towns being Betti ah 
(24,696) and Motihari, the head-quarters. Immigration to the half- 
reclaimed country in the north of the District formerly took place on 
a large scale from Gorakhpur, Saran, and Muzaffarpur, and also from 
Nepal, The language spoken is the Bhojpuri dialect of Bihari ; but 
Muhammadans and Kayasths mostly talk Awadhi, and the Tharus have 
a dialect of their own, which is a mixture of Maithili and Bhojpuri 
known as Madesi. The character officially and generally used for 
writing is Kaithi. Hindus number 1,523,949, or 85 per cent, of the 
total, and Muhammadans 264,086, or nearly 15 per cent. ; the latter 
are considerably more numerous in Champaran than in any other 
Bihar District except Purnea. 


Sabdivtbiun. 

Area in square 
miles. 

i Nun 

i ‘ 

’ ^ 

1 ^ 

i r 

Villages. ‘ 2 


Population per 
square mite. 


Number 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Motihari . 

1,518 

1 

1,304 

J» 040,599 

686 

- 5-4 

* 6 . 54 S 

Bettiah . 

2 ,OT 3 

i 

*.3*9 

749,864 

.373 

- **3 


1 

i District total ' 

3,53 > 

i * 

1 1 

2,623 

1.790.463 

.307 

~ 3-7 

40,496 


The most numerous castes are Ahirs or herdsmen (189,000) and 
Chamars or leather-dressers (125,000). There are 85,000 Brahmans, 
many of them imported by the Bettiah Raj ; 79,000 Rajputs ; and 
52,000 Babhans, Koiris (84,000) and Kurmis (99,000) are the best 
cultivators ; Kayasths (29,000) are the Jiterary caste ; and Nunias 

(55.000) , the hereditary manufacturers of saltpetre, make the best 
labourers. Among the aboriginal population are included the Tharus 

(27.000) , who are almost entirely confined to the two frontier thdnas of 
Shikarpur and Bagaha. These people live in scattered settlements in 
the malarious tarai along the foot of the Himalayas, from the Kosi river 
in Purnea almost ks far as the Ganges. Originally of nomadic habits, 
they appear to have settled down as honest and industrious cultivators, 
utilizing the water 6f the hill streams to irrigate their scanty patches of 
rice cultivation. Their religion is a veneer of Hinduism over Animism. 
A ‘gipsy l;iranch of the Magahiyk sub-caste of Dorns has acquired an 
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evil reputation in (‘hamparan, as they are inveterate thieves and house- 
breakers, using knives and clubs to defend themselves when interfered 
with. Since i852*attenipts have been m^de to reclaim them, and they 
have^been collected in two settlements where they have been provided 
with land for cultivation. Among the Muhammadans, the Jolahas. 
(74,000) and Shaikhs (72,000) are the most numerous communities. 
Of 205 Europeans most are engaged in the indigo industry. Of the 
total population, 80 per cent, arc dependent upon agriculture, and 
6 per ceht. on industrial avocations ; 8 per cent, are classed as general 
labourers ; while less than one per cent, are engaged in commerce. 

Christians number 2,417, including 2,180 native converts. They are 
nearly all Roman Catholics, and are to be found in the Bcttiah sub- 
division, where two Roman Catholic missions are at work, one of them 
being a lineal descendant of the old Lhasa mission, which, when ejected 
from Tibet, retreated first to Nepal and afterwards to this District. A 
Protestant mission, styled ^'Phe Regions Beyond Mission,’ has been 
opened at Motihari. 

North of the Burhi Candak hard clay soils, locally called hangar^ 
predominate; these are particularly suitable for rice cultivation, but 
they require irrigation ; w'here autumn rice is grdwn, ^ ricultute 
it is follow’ed by spring crops of oilseeds and pulses, 
but if w inter rice is grown, there is no second crop. In some parts of 
this northern tract a thin loam is also found, wbijch will not grow rice, 
but bears crops of maize, barley, gram, pulse% knd oilseeds ; and in 
others, a sandy soil fit only for maize and inferior millets. South of 
the Burhi Gandak uplands predominate, except in the Kesariya and 
Gobindganj /Adnas, where rice is grown in the marshes. The soil 
in the uplands is generally a light loam, and bears millets, pulses, 
w^heat and barley, oilseeds, and indigo. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1 903-4 are showm below, areas 
being in square miles : — 


! 

1 Subdivision. 

1 

1 

1 

Total. 

1 

Cultivated. 

j 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Irrigated 
from 
canals. ! 

1 

Motihari 

t. 5>8 

1,1*4 

180 

1 ^ 

Bettiah .... 

2.o«3 

1 ,041 

416 i 


Total i 



596 , 
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A conspicuous feature is the large area of culdvable waste land, 
chiefly in the two north-western thdnas of BagahU and ShikSrpur ; its 
reclamation is proceeding rapidly, in spite of the prevalence of malaria, 
which saps the energy of the cultivators. « 

Owing to the comparatively sparse population, food-crops occupy 
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only 83 per cent, of the cultivated area. Rice, which is more generally 
grown than in Muzaffarpur or Saran, extends over more than half the 
cultivated area of the District ; two-thirds of this area^ is occupied by 
the winter crop, and thd rest by early rice. The extensive cultivation 
of the latter is remarkable, and in Adapur it actually exceeds the area 
under winter rice. Barley is the next food-grain of importance, followed 
by maize, wheat, and pulses. The non-food crops are indigo, oilseeds, 
thatching grass, poppy, and sugar-cane. Indigo is losing ground owing 
to the competition of the synthetic dye. As in other parts of Bihar, 
po[)py is cultivated under a system of Government advances. The 
total area under poppy in 1903-4 was about 50,000 acres and the 
out-turn of opium 300 tons. Cow-dung and indigo refuse arc used 
as manure for special crops, such as sugar cane, tobacco, pop[)y, and 
indigo. Little advantage has been taken of the I^nd Improvements 
Act, but in the famine of 1897 a sum of 2*2 lakhs was advanced under 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

There is abundance of pasture in Bagalui and Shiknr[)ur, which 
attracts great herds of cattle from the southern thanas and from adjoin- 
ing Districts. Each family owns on the average three bead of cattle. 
Goats also are numerous, and there are a few sheep, horses and ponies, 
mules and donkeys. Large cattle fairs are annually held at Madhuban 
and Bettiah. 

Only 2 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. The hill streams 
in the north afford facilities for irrigation ; the water is carried along 
channels dug j>arallel with their beds, and in dry years weirs arc tlirown 
across tliem. A channel was dug in the famine of 1897, along which 
the water of the Masan stream is conducted for 20 miles ; it is managed 
by the District officials. The Madhuban ( 'anal, which takes <>([ from 
a permanent dam in the river Tiar, is a protective canal 6-2 miles in 
length ; it was constructed by the Madhuban zanundar and has lieen 
bought by Government, but it is not yet fully utilized. 11 ie 'Fribeni 
Canal is under construction, and a small canal is also being made to 
carry the water of the Lalbeghia river to the south of the Dhaka thana. 
In years of drought these streams are often dammed by the Nepalese 
before they reach the District. In the south irrigation wells are occa- 
sionally dug, but there IS a prejudice against them, as it is supposed that 
loam soils once irrigated lose the capacity to retain moisture. 

Gold is sometimes washed in minute quantities from the Gandak 
river, and from the PSnehnad, Harha, Bhab.sa, and Sonaha hill streams 
in the north of the Jlistrict. Beds of kankar, or nodular limestone, are 
found in workable quantities at Araraj, and near Lauriy^ and along the 
banks of the Harha«river in the Bagaha thdna ; it is used for road-metal 
and for burnmg into lime. Saliferous earth is found in all parts of the 
District, and a special«‘caste, the Nunias, earn a scanty livelihood by 
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extracting saltpetre. Sangrampur is the head-quarters of the industry. 
The out-turn in 1903-4 was 30,000 maunds. 

The indigenous '^manufactures are confined to the weaving of coarse 
cotton cloth, blankets and rugs, and pottery work. Sugar-refining, 
which was introduced from the neighbouring District 
of Gorakhpur, chiefly flourishes in the Bettiah sub- comm^ic^^)n8. 
division ; it has recently been started at Siraha factory 
on a large scale with modern machinery. Indigo is still the most 
importa!ht manufacture in the District. Colonel Hickey, the pioneer of 
indigo cultivation in Champaran, built a factory at Bara in 1813. 'I'he 
Rajpur and Tarkolia concerns were started by Messrs. Moran 
Company, and in 1845 Colonel Taylor built Siraha. Sugar, however, 
was the prominent industry until about 1850. A peculiar feature of 
the indigo industry in Champaran is the permanent hold which the 
planters have on the land. In 1876 the Bettiah Raj was deeply 
involved in debt, and a sterling loan of nearly 95 lakhs was flf)ated on 
the security of permanent leases of villages which were granted by the 
estate to indigo planters. The result is that, although a bare 6 per cent, 
of the cultivated area is actually sown with indigo, the planters are in 
the position of landlords over nearly half the District. There are 20 
head factories with 48 out-works. Indigo is eitlber cultivated by the 
planter through his servants under the zirat or; home-farm system, or 
else by tenants under what is known as the ds^niwdr system {asd 7 m 
means a tenant) ; in either case the plant is out and carted by the 
planter. When the crop is grown by tenants, tb^ planter supplies the 
seed and occasionally also gives advances to the tenant, which are 
adjusted at the end of the year. The plant when cut is fermented in 
masonry vats, and oxidized either by beating or by currents ()f steam. 
The dye thus precipitated is boiled and dried into cakes. In 1894, 
which was a bumper season, the out-turn was 19,040 cwts., valued at 
65*45 lakhs ; in 1903-4 it was only 10,300 cw’ts., valued at 20*20 
lakhs. Not less than 33,000 labourers are employed daily during the 
manufacturing season. 

Champaran exports indigo, oilseeds, grain, and a little sugar, and 
imports salt, piece-goods, kerosene oil, coal, grain, and tobacco. The 
indigo and oilseeds go to Calcutta for shipment oversea, and the grain 
is exported to the neighbouring Bihar Districts and to the United 
Provinces. The imports come from^Calcutta, except the grain, which 
is grown in the United Provinces. The main trade route to Nepal lies 
through Champaran, and traffic is registered on the trontier. The bulk 
of the trade passes through Raxaul, the terminus of the Sagauli-Raxaul 
branch railway. The railways are the main arteries of commerce ; but 
the Gandak and the Burhl Gandak also c|irry much traffic, the 
principal river marts being Gobindganj, B&rharwa, Mfinpur, *and 
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Bagaha, The other trade centres are Bettiah, Motihari, Chainpatia, 
Chapkahia, R5mgarwa, KesariyS, and Madhuban. The traders are 
Marwaris, Kalwars, and Agjaharis, and to a sma41 * extent Muham- 
madans. ^ 

The Tirhut State Railway was opened to Bettiah in August, 1883. 
It is now known as the Bettiah branch of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, and connects with the East Indian Railway by a 
ferry across the Ganges at Mokanieh ; a branch from Sagauli runs to 
Raxaul on the Nepal frontier. Including 242 miles of village tracks, 
the District contains 1,303 miles of road, of which only 15 miles are 
metalled. The roads commercially most important are those which 
lead from the Nepal border to the railway and to the Gandak river. 
I'he District board has not sufficient funds to maintain the roads in 
good repair. Bridges are few in number, and the income from ferries 
is considerable. 

Champaran is very liable to famine. It suffered severely in the 
great famine of 1770, which is said to have killed one-third of the 
Famine population of Bengal. In 1866 the north of 

the District was seriously afflicted, and the relief 
afforded being in.sufficient, the mortality reached the appalling total 
of 50,000 persons. The next famine was in 1874, when distress was 
most acutely felt in the Bagaha, Shikarpur, and Adapur fhdnas. Relief 
operations were undertaken on a lavish scale; nearly 10 lakhs was 
spent in the District and 28,000 tons of grain were imported. There 
was on this occasion no mortality from starvation. In 1897 occurred 
the greatest famine of the century, brought about by deficient and 
unfavourably distributed rainfall in 1895 and 1896, and intensified by 
extraordinarily high prices, consequent on similar causes operating over 
a great part of India. The out-turn of early rice in 1896 was very 
poor, and there was an almost total failure of the winter rice crop. 
The most seriously affected parts were the Ramnagar and Shikarpur 
/Mnas, where both crops failed completely. Relief works were 
started in November, 1896. The Government expenditure amounted 
to nearly 25 lakhs, of which over one-half was spent in wages and 
a quarter in gratuitous relief, while 3 lakhs vras advanced as loans. 
The number of individuals employed, reckoned in terms of one day, 
was 18,000,000, or rather more than in 1874. 

For administrative purposes, the District is divided into two sub- 
divisions^ with, head-quarters sit Motihari and Bettiah. The 
Ad ini tr t* revenue work at Motihari is carried on by the 
m s a ion* assisted by 3 Assistant and Deputy- 

Collectors, and at 43ettiah by the suMivisional officer and a Sub- 
Deputy-Colleptor, 

T^e District and Sessions Judge, who is also Judge of Muzaffarpur, 
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is assisted in the disposal of civil work* by two Munsifs stationed at 
Motihari. The criminal courts include those of the Sessions Judge, 
the District Magistrate, and the Deputy and Assistant Magistrates at 
Motihari and Bettiah. Burglary andf cattle-thefts are common ; 
dacpits from Nepal occasionally make raids into the District. 

The earliest settlement was made in 1582 by Todar Mai, Akbar's 
finance minister ; but the area measured was only 148 square miles, 
as compared with 3,200 square miles now assessed, and the revenue 
fixed Was 1-38 lakhs. It is noteworthy, however, that Todar Mai’s 
revenue rate was as high as Rs. 1--6-0 per acre, or four times what 
it is now. The revenue was altered in 1685, and again in 1750, with 
the result that, when the East India Company obtained possession 
of the District in 1765, it slightly exceeded 2 lakhs. The revenue 
dwindled year by year until 1773, when it was only 1*39 lakhs; but 
in 1791 the Decennial Settlement raised it to 3*51 lakhs, and two years 
later the District was permanently settled for 3-86 lakhs. The sub- 
sequent increase to 5*15 lakhs was due to the resumption, between 
1834 and 1841, of lands held without payment of revenue under 
invalid titles. The current demand in 1903-4 was 5*15 lakhs, payable 
liy 1,247 estates. This gives an incidence 0f only R. 0-5-6 jier 
cultivated acre, and represents 17 per cent. of|he rental of the Dis- 
trict, and only 14 per cent, of the estimated value of the gross 
agricultural produce. The Bettiah Raj, the, Ramnagar Raj, and 
the Madhuban Babu own betw^cen them neatly the entire District. 
With the exception of seven estates paying Rs. 840, the District 
is permanently settled. 

Between 1892 and 1899 the whole District, with the exception of 
a hilly tract to the north, was cadastrally surveyed on the scale of 
16 inches to the mile, and a complete record-of-rights was framed. 
This has enormously strengthened the position of the cultivator, and 
has done much to protect him in the peaceful occupation of his hold- 
ing, and from oppressive enhancement of his rent. The average size of 
a ryot’s holding is 5-19 acres, the largest holdings being found in the 
sparsely populated tracts in the north-west. Owing to the abun- 
dance of w^aste land, rents are low, the averf^ge rate per acre being 
only Rs. 1-13-9. Ryots at fixed rates pay on the average Rs. 1-2-3, 
settled and occupancy ryots Rs. 1-14-1, and non-occupancy ryots 
Rs. I -1 2-10. Produce rents are paid for only 4^ per cent, of the area 
held by occupancy ryots, but of the "^rea leased to non-occujiancy and 
under-ryots 22 and 65 per cent, respectively are wso lield. No fewer 
than 86 per cent, of the ryots have a right of occupancy in their lands, 
and they hold 83 per cent, of the cultivated area. It has been decided by 
the civil courts that a ryot in ChampSU'an cannot transfer his occupancy 
right in a holding without the consent of the landlord ; but in po^nt of 
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fact an unusually large nunfber of transfers are taking place, and 
nearly half the purchasers are money-lenders. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and of total 
revenue (principal heads only]f, in thousands of rupees : — 



i88o-i. 

1 1 

1 1890-1. 1 


1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

50 3 

504 

5 . '7 

1^05 

Total revenue . 

8, So 

10,31 

10,84 

I 1,14 


Outside the Motiuari and Bkttiah municipalities, local affairs are 
managed by a District board. Its income in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,55,000, 
including Rs. 86,000 derived from rates ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 1,34,000, of which Rs. 71,000 w\as spent on public works and 
Rs. 32,000 on education. 

The District contains 9 police stations and 14 outposts. The police 
force under the District Superintendent in 1903 ('on)prised 2 in.spec- 
tors, 35 sub-inspectors, 24 head constables, 323 constables, and 48 town 
chaukiddrs \ the rural police consisted of 136 daffaddrs and 2,405 
chauktddrs, A small number of chauktdars are orgam/td into a special 
frontier patrol, with the object of preventing the inroads of bands of 
robbers from Nepal. I'he District jail at Motihari has ru commodation 
for 356 prisoners, and a subsidiary jail at Bettiah for 26. 

Education is backward in C'hamparan ; only 2*3 per cent, of the 
population (4-5 males and o-i females) l ould read and write in 1901. 
The number of pupils under in.^truction was 21,803 in 1892-3 and 
19,785 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 18,627 boys and 807 girls were at 
school, being respectively 14-0 and 0-5 per ('cnl. of the childien of 
school-going age. 'fhe number of educational institutions, jiublic and 
private, in that year was 799, including 1 1 secondary, 693 primary, and 
95 special schools. The expenditure on education was Rs. 86,000, of 
which Rs. 10,000 was met from Provincial funds, Ks. 31,000 from 
District funds, Rs. 1,300 from municipal funds, and Rs. 25,000 horn 
fees. The educational institutions include a third-grade rain- 

ing school where teachers are trained, and 16 lowxr primary schools for 
the education of aboriginal or depressed castes or tribes, 3 being for 
Magahiya Dorns and the remainder for the benefit of the Tharus. 

In 1903 the District contained 7 dispensaries, of which 3 had 
accommodation for 68 in-patients The cases of 74,000 out-patients 
and 1,028 in-pattents w^ere treated, and 3,662 operations were performed. 
The expenditure was Rs, 24,000 and the income Rs. 31,000, of which 
Rs. 700 was derived^ from Government contributions, Rs. 4,000 each 
from Local and from niunicijial funds, and Rs. 17,000 from sub- 
scriptions, * % 
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Vaccination is compulsory only in thi two municipal towns. Else- 
where it is very backward, and in 1903-4 only 50,000 persons, or 28-6 
per 1,000 of the*p9pulation, were successfully vaccinated. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Accoiuh of Bengal^ vol, xiii (1877); 
C. J. Stevenson-ISloore, Settlement Report (Calcutta, 1900).] 

Champawat. — Eastern tahsil of Almora 1 )istrict, United Provinces, 
comprising ihtparganas of Bhabar Talla Des, Darma, Sira, Askot, Sor, 
and Kali Kuniaun, and lying between 28° 57' and 30° 35' N. and 
79° 51' and 81° 3' E., with an area of 2,255 •‘>fiuare miles. Population 
increased from 97,968 in 1891 to 122,023 1901. 'Fhere are 1,462 

villages, but no town. The demand for land revenue in 1903;* 4 was 
Rs. 65,000, and for cesses Rs. 8,000. The taksil extends along the 
Kali river from the frontiers of Tibet to the thick forest in the sub- 
montane tract called the Bhabar. It thus contains the whole variety 
of scenery, climate, and physical aspects which are found in the 
District to which it belongs. One of the chief trade routes to 'Pibet 
runs from Tanakpur at the base of the hills to the Lipu I^ekh and 
Darma passes. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was i69's(tuare 
miles, of which 14 were irrigated. 

Chamrajnagar Taluk. — South-eastern taluk of Mysore District, 
Mysore Stale, lying l)etween 1 40' and 12^ 8' N. and 76® 43' and 
77° 12' E., with an area of 487 stjuare miles. The {)opulation in 1901 
was 110,196, compared with 91,250 in 1891. Itlie tiili/k contains one 
town, Chamkajna(;ak (population, 5,793), the head-quarters; and 190 
villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,57,000. The 
taluk is watered by the Honnu-hole or Siuarilavati, which flows from 
beyond the south border north into the Yelandflr jdgir. It is crossed 
by two dams, Irom which channels are taken off. I'emporary dams are 
also made when the ri^•er is low, and many large tanks are thus fed. 
1 he whole taluk is remarkably rich and fertile, a line well-watered level 
plain, stretching away north-w'est from the BiLioiki-RANtiAN Hili.s, 
whicli lorin the eastern and southern boundary. The soils range from 
black ciiid rich red to poor and gravelly, the latter lying in the west. 
Jola is the staple ‘ dry crop.’ Mulberry is grown without irrigation in 
the black soil. There is no cotton and little sugar-cane. The gardens 
of areca-nut, coco-nut, and betel-vine on the banks of the river are very 
fine. Some coffee is growm under European management. 'Phe wild 
date-tree is very prolific, and fills all the hollows. The original elephant 
klieddas are in the forests to the south-east. 

Ch&mr^jnagar Town. — Head-quarters of th^ taluk of the same 
name in Mysore District, Mysore, situated in 55' N.and 76® 56' E., 
22 miles south-east of Nanjangud railway station.. Population (1901), 
5 j 975» I'be former name of the town was Arakottara, and a Jain kas/i 
was built here in 1117. The present name wjis given in 1818 bj the 
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Mysore Raja, whose father w&s born here. The Raja built the large 
Chamarajesvara temple and dedicated the town to his father's memory. 
It is a thriving place, in a fertile plain of black soil, «To the east lies 
the populous suburb of Ramafeamudram, near to which are the ruins of 
an ancient city said to be Manipur. The municipality dates from 
1873. receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 

averaged Rs. 1,900 and Rs. 2,000. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 3,800 
and Rs. 3,900. 

Chanasma. — Head-quarters of the Vadavli tnluka^ Kadi prant^ 
Baroda State, situated in 23" 42' N. and 72° 10' E. Population 
(1901), 8,183. It possesses local offices, a dispensary, a magistrate's 
court, and a vernacular school. The municipal board receives an 
annual grant of Rs. 1,700. Chanasma is famous as containing the 
largest Jain temple in the Gaikwar’s territory. The building, which is 
said to have cost 7 lakhs, is made almost entirely of Dhrangadlira stone, 
profusely carved, while the interior is adorned with marble flooring. 

Chanda District. — Southernmost Distiict of the Central Provinces, 
in the Nagpur Division, lying between x8® 42' and 20® 52' N. and 78® 
48' and 81° E., with an area of 10,156 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the Nandgaon State and Bhandara, Nagpur, and 
Wardha Districts; on the west and south-west by the Ycotmal District 
of Berar and the Nizam’s Dominions ; and on the east by the Bastar 
and Ranker States and Drug District. The shape of the District 
is an irregular triangle with its base to the north and 
aspects^ tapering to the south, where the narrow strip of the 
Sironcha iahsil runs down beside the Godavari 
river. The Wardha, l^ranhita, and Godavari rivers successively mark 
the we.stern border, while to the north the Wunna divides Chanda 
from Wardha District for a short distance previous to its junction 
with the Wardha. The western portion, between the Wardha and 
Erai rivers, and a small strip along the north consist of undulating open 
country. East of this, to the Wainganga, the surface is generally 
broken either by isolated hills or small ranges, large areas are covered 
with forest, and the soil is generally sandy. The Wainganga flows from 
north to south througli^the centre of the District to its junction w^ith the 
Wardha at Seoni, w^hen their combined streams become the Pranhita, 
The greater part of the country east of it is included in the zamhiddri 
estates, and consists of an elevated plateau stretching from north to 
south along the entire length of* the District, from which again rise 
numerous ranges qf hills, while dense masses of forest extend over 
plateau and valleys alike. As already noted, three of the chief rivers 
of the Province — thq Wardha, Wainganga, and Godavari — are included 
in the drainage system of ChSlnda, while the Seonath, the largest feeder 
of the Mahanadi, rises 'p the north-eastern zamlnddris. Each of these 
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streams has numerous tributaries, the most important of those joining 
the Wainganga being the AndhUri, Botewahi, Deni, GarhvI, and 
Kobragarhl, whfch with the main river carry off the drainage of the 
central and eastern portion of the Dis?rict. The chief affluents of 
the Wardha are the Penganga and Erai, while the Bandia drains the 
south-eastern zamtnddris and joins the Indravati. West of the Wain- 
ganga the principal hills are the Chimur, Mill, and Phersagarh ranges 
and east of it those of Surjagarh and Tipagarh. 'Fhe general hfaght o£ 
the plain country is about 900 feet above sea-level in the north of the 
District, falling to 658 feet at Chanda and 406 at Sironcha. Except 
in the open country on the west and north, the whole District is thickly 
wooded. 

East of the Wainganga gneissic rocks constitute the principal forma- 
tion, granite, gneiss, and quartz being the typical rocks. To the west 
of that river the District is mainly occupied by rocks of the Upper 
Gondwana system, consisting of red clay and soft sandstone, covered 
by coarse, loosely-compacted sandstone and shale. Fossil remains have 
been found in three well-defined seams of limestone. Phe Wardha 
valley coal-field occupies a belt of 75 miles along the Wardha river, 
and an area of about 1,000 square miles. 

The forest vegetation in the District is of a n^xed character. Teak 
(Teciona grandis) is fairly general, but is not aiiywhere very plentiful. 
The principal trees are sdj (Terminalia toment^s^)^ bijdsdl {Pterocar^tts 
Marsupium\ rohan {Soymida febrifuga)^ kaddam {Skphegyne parvifoUa\ 
haldu (Adina cordifoita), semur (Bombax ma/a&atici^m)^ mahud [Bassia 
latifolia\ dhaura {Anogeissus latifolid), fendu (Diospvros viclaiioxyloiji)^ 
gardri {C/eistanthus coUinus\ and palds {Butta frondosa). Salat (Bos- 
wellia serrata) is very abundant on the dry hills and plateaux ; other 
trees met with are behrd or satin-wood (Chloroxylon Sxvieienid)^ rcunjhd 
(Acacia l€UCOphloea\ baker d (Terminalia belerica), sir is (Albizzia odor a- 
tissima), kaikrd (Garuga pinnata), moyen (Odina \Vodier\ ghant or 
mokhd (Schrebera swieienioides\ pader (Siereospermum chelonoides)^ 
anjan (Termmalia Arjuna\ and nirmali (Strychnos potatomni). Near 
villages tamarinds and mangoes abound, and in the south of the District 
groves of the palmyra palm (Borassus flabellifer^ occur. 

Almost all the wild animals belonging to the (Central Provinces 
occur in Chanda District, with the probable exception of the hunting 
leopard. Tigers and leopards are comy)aratively frequent, and bears 
are common in parts. The bison* occurs in suitable forq^sts. The 
buffalo is found only in the Ahiri zamlnddri and part of the C»hot 
pargana. Sdinbar are fairly numerous in the forests, but spotted 
deer are comparatively rare. The bdrdsinghd or ^swamp deer is found 
in Ahiri in small numbers, and the mouse deer in thq same forests. 
Antelope are decreasing in numbers in the ojlen country on the *west. 
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In the Ahiri range is found t^le large maroon squirrel. Wild hog are 
numerous, and large jmcks of wild dogs have been most destructive to 
the game. AH the usual game-birds are also fouiid* and duck and 
snipe visit the District in considerable numbers during the cold season. 

The ('limate is slightly hotter than that of Nagpur, and the heat of 
the summer months is trying. On the whole, however, the climate is 
healthy, and for a rice District malaria is exceptionally rare. The 
autumn months arc as usual the most unhealthy. 

1'he annual rainfall averages 51 inches at (Hianda town and 46 at 
Warora, Failure of rainfall has been very infrequent. 

Bhandak, a village near Chanda, was possibly the capital of the old 
Hindu kingdom of Vakataka, embracing the modern province of Berar 
and the parts of the Central Provinces south of the 
Narbada and east as far as the \Vainganga. Inscrip- 
tions show that this kingdom existed from the fourth to the melftl) 
century, or until shortly after the rise into power of the Cond dynasty 
of (!handa. The Gonds probably became pronunent between the 
eleventh and twelfth century on the ruins of the old Hindu kingdom. 
The names of nineteen kings are given as having reigned from the 
foundation of the dynasty to 1751. The Chanda kings are called the 
Ballar Sahi family after Sarja Ballar Sah, the ninth prince, who may 
have lived in the beginning of the fifteenth century, and who assumed 
this title after proceeding to Delhi. The eleventh prince, Hir Sah, built 
the Chanda citadel, and completed the city walls which had been 
founded by his predecessor. His grandson, Karn Sah, was probably 
the first of the line to adopt the Hindu faith. The son of this Karn 
Sah is mentioned in the AhhlAkban as an independent prince, paying 
no tribute to Delhi, and having an army of 1,000 cavalry and 40,000 
infantry. From the time of Akbar until the days of the Marathas, the 
C'handa princes seem to have been toleralily independent and powerful, 
for both in their own annals and in those of the Deogarh line we find 
them recorded as gaining an important victory over the latter rising 
Gond power in the middle of the seventeenth century. Prol>ably it is 
to this period that may he referred the carvings of the Chanda device, 
a winged lion, which have lately been found on the walls of Gawllgarh, 
a famous hill fortress on the southern brow of the Satpura range, whicli 
was for long the stronghold of Berar. The Gond kings of Chanda are 
shown by their architectural achievements— the 5«| miles of stone walls 
of Chanda, its line gates, and its regal tombs, the stone embankment 
and remains of the palace on the Jimona tank, and other buildings — 
to have attained a comparatively advanced degree of civilization. I'heir 
rule was peaceful and beneficent, they extended cultivation and 
irrigation, and* under them the District attained a degree of prosperity 
which has i>erhaps not .%nce been equalled. In 1751 the Gonds were 
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ousted, and the District passed under the control of the MarathSs, 
forming from this period a portion of the Nagpur kingdom, Chanda 
with Chhattlsgarh Avas allotted in succession to the younger brothers 
of two of the Bhonsla Rajas, and under' their wasteful and rapacious 
government the condition of the District greatly deteriorated. In 1817 
occurred the rebellion of Appa Sahib : and in support of his cause the 
zamtnddr of Ahiri garrisoned Chanda against the British, while an army 
dispatched to Appa Sahib’s assistanc'e by the Peshwa of Poona reat:hed. 
the Wardha river ten miles west of (dianda. It was attacked and 
defeated by two British Iwigades at Pandharkawada in i\pril, 1818; 
and the British forces then proceeded to Chanda and, after a few days’ 
siege, carried the town by assault, Iht r(‘gular garrison falling to a jnan 
in its defence. 

From t8i 8 till 1830 the District was administerid by British officers 
under Sir Richard Jenkins, and subsequently made over tf) RaghujI Til, 
the last Bhonsla Raja. On his death without heirs it lapsed to the British 
Government in 1853. During the Mutiny the two })etty Z(imi?iddrs of 
Monumpalll and Arpallf with Ghot rebelled, and raised a mived force 
of (londs and north-country Rohillas. Two telegrapit officers encamped 
on the Pranhita were murdered. 'I'lie disturbance was put down and 
the rebel zamlndars captured, largely by the i'aicl of Lakshmi Bai, 
zaminddr of Ahiri. As a reward she received lixty- seven villages of 
their forfeited territories, comprising the par^^ana^ which the 

zaminddr of Ahiri holds in ordinary proprietary fi^ht. The descendant 
of the old (iond ruling family still lives in (‘hanfdli and rec eives a small 
political pension, first granted by the Marath^s and continued by the 
Britivsl), In r86o the British Government obtained by cession froiti tlie 
Nizam six /dluks on the left bank of the Godavari, which were formed 
into the Upper Godavari District of the Central Provinces. Li 1874 
the Upper Godavari District was aViolished, and four idhths became 
the Sironcha iahsil of ( ffianda District, while the remaining two were 
incorporated with the Madras Pre.sidency. It has recently been 
decided to transfer three of these taluks to Madras b 

Chanda is rich in antiquarian remains, the most important of which 
are described in the articles on Bhandak, ^Chanda I’own, and 
Mahkandl Of the others but a bare list can be given. They include 
the cave temples at Bhandak and Winjbasani, Dewalaand Ghugus; the 
rock temple in the bed of the Wardha below Ballalpur, which during 
the flood season is several fathoms finder water ; the ancient temples 
at Markandf, Neri, Warha, Armori, Deotek, BhatSla, BhSndak, Waira* 
garh, Waghnak, Keslabori, and Ghorpeth ; and the forts of ^^'airagarh, 
Ballfilpur, Khatora, and Segaon. ^ 

* This transfer had been sanctioned and the arrangements for it^were under con- 
sideration at the time of writing. * 
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The population of the District at the last three enumerations was as 
follows : (i88i) 649,146, (1891) 697,610, and (1901) 601,533. Between 
1881 and 1891 the rate of increase Was 7^ per cent. 
During the last decade the population has decreased 
by 14*6 per cent. The District had poor crops both in 1896 and in 
1897, and was very severely affected by famine in 1900. The largest 
decreases were in the zamtnddris of the Chanda and Bramhapurl 
taksihy which lost 15^ and 24^ percent, respectively, while the decline 
in the Bramhapurl tahsil outside the zamlnddris was 20 per cent. 
In the Sironcha iahsU the jowdr crop did not fail in 1897, and the 
people gained by the high prices prevailing for produce. The District 
has two towns, Chanda and Warora, and 2,584 inhabited villages. 
The principal statistics of population, based on the Census of 1901, are 
shown below : — 


T'ahsiL 

Area in square 
miles. 

Numl>er of 

Population. 

Population per 
^uare mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be* 
tween 1891 
and iQOi. 

Number of 
persons able to] 
read and 
write. 1 

e 

3 

Villages. 

Chanda . 

hm 

I 

319 

121,040 

103 

- 8.6 

3,046 

Warora 

1,282 

I 

406 

* 34,547 


— 6.9 

3*5 

Bramhapuri 

897 


340 

115,049 

128 

— 20.2 

2,049 

Sironchi . 

3,095 

... 

431 

55.465 

18 

+ 7-2 

788 

Garhchiroll 

3,708 

... 

1,098 

* 55 ,a *4 

4 * 

- 35'3 

0,029 

District total 

10,156 

2 

*,584 

58 *, 3'5 

67 

~ 14.6 

1 

11,42a 


The transfer of the taluks of Nugur, AlbSka, and Cherla of the 
Sironcha tahsil^ covering an area of 593 square miles and contain- 
ing 142 villages w^ith 20,218 inhabitants, to the Madras Presidency, 
which was sanctioned in 1906, has been allowed for in the statistics 
given above. In 1905 the Ahiri zaminddri was transferred to the 
Sironcha tah^l^ and a new tahsil was formed at Garhchiroll, containing 
the zamlnddris of the Bramhapuri tahsil and those of the Chanda tahsil 
except Ahiri, with a strip of non-zaminddri area. The corrected District 
figures of area and population are 10,156 square miles and 581,315 
persons. The statistic^' given in the remainder of this article are for 
the District as it stood before the transfer of territory, with the exception 
of those of density and number of villages. The density of population 
is only 57 persons per square mile, being the lowest in the Province. 
The open courttry is fairly well populated, but the large zaminddri areas 
are for the most pa?t covered with forest and contain very few inhabi* 
tants. About 77 per cent, of the population are Hindus and 21 per cent. 
Animists. Muhammadans number more than 10,000, of whom about 
a fourth live in Chanda and WarorS. There is great diversity of language, 
as of caste, in the District ; 63 per cent, of the population speak Marathi, 
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more than i6 per cent. Gondl, 12 per cent. Telugu, and 5 per cent, the 
Chhattlsgarhl dialect of Eastern Hindi. The Telugu population reside 
principally in tRe*Sironcha tahsll^ but many persons belonging to 
Telugu castes are^ found in several large Villages of the Chanda taML 
The speakers of Chhattlsgarhi belong chiefly to the Ambagarh-Chauki 
zaminddri in the north-east corner of the District, which adjoins Nandgaon. 
The Marathi speakers live all over the open country, while the forests 
east and south of the Wainganga are populated chiefly by Gonds.* - 

Brahihans (5,000) are the largest landholders. Kunbis (95,000) and 
Marathas (1,500) together form 17 per cent, of the population. Kohlls 
number 7,000 ; but with the decay of sugar-cane cultivation and the 
repeated failures of rice, they have fallen into poor circumstances. 
Other numerous castes are Ahirs or herdsmen (17,000), and Telis or 
oil-pressers (32,000), both of whom are now engaged principally in 
cultivation. Gonds (135,000) form nearly a fourth of the whole 
population. The Maria Gonds are almost a separate race. They are 
generally tall and well built, in great contrast to the ordinary type of 
Gond. Their marriage is adult, and the consent of the girl is essential. 
Sexual licence before marriage is an ordinary custom ; but after marriage 
husbands not infrequently murder their wives, if they discover that they 
have been unfaithful. In a District with so many rivers, Dhlmars 
(31,000) or fishermen are naturally numerous, fortiing about 5 per cent, 
of the population. They are generally in poor |:ircumstances, as also 
are the impure menial caste of Mehras or Mahirs (74,000), who con- 
stitute 12 per cent. The whole of the Siron^h^ tahsil is held by a 
superior proprietor of the VelamS. caste, who resides at Hyderabad. 
About 70 per cent, of the population were returned in 1901 as 
dependent on agriculture. 

Christians number 266, of whom 204 are natives. The Church of 
Scotland supports a mission in Chanda with four schools, while in 
Sironcha the American Methodist Mission, founded in 1893, has several 
schools principally for the depressed Mehra or Dher boys. 

Black soil is found in the tracts adjoining the Wardha river, and in 
the dodb between the Wardha and Erai comprising most of the Warora 
tahsU^ and north of Chimur. An alluvial belt of jfclack Agriculture 

soil mixed with sand also occurs on the banks of the 
Wainganga. Elsewhere the yellow soil formed from metamorphic rock 
is generally prevalent. Inferior sandy and stony soils cover a large 
area in the zaminddris. In the Sirdncha tahsil a goo^ deal pf alluvial 
black soil is found on the banks of the Godavari. » Linseed, gram, and 
wheat are grown principally in the black-soil lands of the Ch&nda 
Haveli and those adjoining the Wardha river, while jowdr is the chief 
crop in Sironcha and the WarorS tahsil, and rice in t^e centre and 
east of the District. * f 
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' About 4,85 1 square miles, amounting to 48 per cent, of the total 
area of the District, are included in the twenty zamUtddri estates, while 
9,000 acres aie held free of revenue, and 8,000 have«bb’en sold outright 
under the Waste Land Rules/ More than 300 square miles have been 
allotted for settlement on the ryotwdri system, of which 55 square miles 
are cultivated and pay a revenue of Rs. 21,000. The principal statistics 
of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown below, areas being in square miles : — 


Tahsil. 

j Total. 

1 

Cultivated, i 

! 

Inigated. 

1 Cultivable 
waste. 

Forer.t‘ 

Chanda . 

' J-I 74 

2S3 1 

44 


5^4 

Warora . 

i 





BramhapurT 

, *^97 

202 


I 3 o<> ( 

44 ,^ 

Sironcha . 

3.095 ' 

S 6 

6 

! ^79 

480 

GarhehiroU 

' 3.70s 

1 

4 j 6 ] 


I 

841) 

Tot.al 

1 ~V~ ' 

10,156 

1 ,5 ‘ ‘ 

1S2 

1 2.42^ ' 

2,672 


Considerable areas of land are at present under old and new fallows. 
Rice covers 355 square mile.s, 349 square miles, linseed and til 
95 square miles each, cotton 79 square miles, wheat 67 square miles, 
and gram 31 square miles. In recent years the acreage of the wheat 
crop has fallen by a half, while that of jowdr has increased by the 
same proportion. Jowdr is grown both as an autumn and spring crop, 
the latter predominating. C'otton is also grown both as an autumn and 
spring crop, the latter practice being followed in the rice country in the 
same manner as with jowd 7 \ the reason in both cases |r)robably being 
to avoid the deleterious effect produced by a heavy rainfall. The spring 
cotton is said to have the stronger staple. Til has become a crop of 
some importance in rec ent years. Less than i,ooo acres are now under 
sugar-cane ; its cultivation lias decreased with the unfavourable seasons, 
owing to the inability of the local product to compete in price with that 
from Northern India. BhSndak and the adjoining village of Lhichordi 
contain a number of betel- vine gardens, and the leaf produced is of 
good (juality. In the zamhiddris the Gonds still practise dahya or 
shifting cultivation. x\ plot of ground is covered with brushwood, 4 to 
6 inches deep. This is fired just before the rains, and, when they break, 
rice is scattered broadci’st among the ashes. In the second year a small 
millet is sown, and the land is then left fallow for ten years, as the 
available limber fuel near it has been exhausted, and its transport 
from a distance is extremely laborious. Rents are paid by the ‘ axe ’ 
of land, which is roughly about aiiMcre. 

The area under Uie valuable cotton crop lias nearly trebled in the 
last few years, while manure is now more largely applied to both rice 

* In the statistics of cifitivation and cultivable waste here given, 2,994 square miles 
of waste land in the zamTudari estates which have not been cadastrally surveyed are 
excluded from the total .area hf the 1 )istrict. 
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and cotton, louring the decade ending 1^04 Rs. 92,000 waft advanced 
under the I^nd Improvement Ijoam Act, principally for the construction 
of irrigation tank.% and 5^ lakhs under the Agriculturists' Loans Act. 

As regards the extent of irrigation ChaAda is second only to Bhan> 
dara. In a normal year nearly 230 square miles, or 22 per cent, of the 
cropped area, are irrigated. In 1903-4 the area was 182 square miles. 
About 7,000 acres of this consist of garden crops and sugar-cane, and 
the remainder of rice. Irrigation is applied in the usual manneflfom-* 
tanks, both by percolation and by cutting an outlet in the embankment 
and carrying the water to the fields through mud channels. A very few 
of the largest tanks are provided with an inferior masonry outlet, but 
most of them have no sluices or permanent waste-weirs. The supply 
of water depends on a sufficient quantity of rainfall to fill the tanks, 
and in years of complete drought only a quarter of the ordinary area 
can be irrigated. There are nearly 6,000 tanks in the District, with a 
capacity of irrigating an average of 24 acres each, and about 1,600 wells, 
which supply an acre and a half each. The best tanks are situated in 
the tract north of Mill, on both sides of the Nagpur road. Profitable 
schemes for tanks to irrigate an additional 100,000 acres at a cost 
of about 20 lakhs have been prepared by the Irrigation department, 
in addition to a number of other protective projects. A scheme for 
a canal in the dodd between the ll'ainganga and Andhari rivers has 
been suggested. • 

Cattle are bred all over the District in the forest tracts, the bulls 
l>eing selected and kept fur breeding. The bufiocks used for rice 
cultivation are small and usually white, while in the spring-crop country 
large bullock.s like tho.se of BerSr, and usually red and white or reddish 
brown in colour, are employed. There is a considerable difference in 
the price, and also in the working life of the two breeds, those used in 
the rice country being much cheaper, and, owing to the severity of the 
work, shorter-lived than the others. Buffaloes are used for the carriage 
of the rice plants in transplantation, but they are not much in favour. 
Most of the gM produced is from buffalo’s milk. Goats and sheep 
are kept in very large numbers, the total of sheep being greater than 
in any other District of the Central Provinces except Raipur, They 
are kept by the professional shepherd castes of Dhangars and Kurani- 
w 5 rs, and the manure which they afford is valuable. In Sironcha there 
is a special breed of large, straight-haired sheep, generally white, and 
sometimes reddish brown in colour. Tkey grow to 3 feet high at the 
shoulder, and give i to 2 seers (2 to 4 lb.) of milk v^hicb is used for 
the manufacture of gil The rams are used for fighting, and matches 
are arranged on festivals. 

Government forests cover 2,672 square miles, or about 26 per 
cent, of the total area of the District. In additioii, the zatnlnddfi an^l 
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mdlguzari forests cover 3,919 square miles. The forests are well 
distributed, and very few villages^ arc more than three miles from some 
part of them. The most importaipt tracts are the 
Ahiri rangt*, which supplies teak for export, and the 
Mohurli and Haveli ranges, which used to supply fne WarorS colliery 
with pit-props, fuel, and charcoal. The onhnary species of trees found 
have already been described. Tlu* extensive bamboo forests west of 
'^the'^vVainganga seeded in 1900, but most of the seed was destroyed by 
an insect, so that there has been little reproduction, A coi]isiderable 
quantity of lac was fornerly gathered; but it >vas recklessly taken for 
sale during the famine, leaving no wood for stock, and the supplies 
have consequently been depleted. The forest revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to about 2 lakdis, of which Rs. 75,000 w'as realized from 
sales of timber and Rs. 55,000 from grazing fees. 

A colliery was worked by Government at Warora in the VVardha 
valley coal-field fnjm 1871, the output of coal in 1904 being about 

, 112,000 tons, which sold for 5*2 lakhs, while the net 

Minerals. , 1 , . ^ i . 

( iriung^ were nearly 2 lakhs. About t,ooo persons 

were employed in tl)e colliery, 'i’he coal was sold to the Gretii Indian 

Peninsul i Railway, to municipalities for water-works, and 10 cotton- 

mills and ginning factc)ri(‘s. d'he Warora colliery was closed in 1906. 

Another coal-field exists at Bandar, about 30 miles north-east of Warora, 

which contains thn e seam> with a total thickness of 38 feet. Seams 

have also been found at Ballalpur, six miles south ot Chanda, at 

Dudhoh, a village near it, and at GhQgus on the Wardha river. Test 

borings have been made at Ballal{)ur by (Government, but owing to 

the proximity of the river difficulty has been found in sinking the pits, 

A prospecting licence has been granted for Dudholi. There are old 

cop[>er mines at Tlianwasana in the (Ihatkiil tract, at (Govindpur near 

Talodl'i, and at Mendha near Rajoli. Iron ores of good quality occur, 

the best-knowm localities being Dewalgaon, Gunjewiihi, Lohara, Pipal- 

gaon, and Ratnapur. The ores at Ix>hara and Plpulgaon contain 69 

and 71 per cent, of iron respectively. About 1,150 tons of iron were 

smelted in 1904 by primitive charcoal furnaces, l)ut the industry is noi 

prosperous. Diamond mines formerly existed on the Satti river, a 

liibutary of the Kobragarhi near Wuiragarh, ai'' ! gold-dust is obtained 

by washing in the Waftiganga and Indravati rivers. (Good building 

stone is found in several localities, and red, yellow, and white clay at 

Chanda. Limestone brought ^om Berar is burned at Bhandak, and 

lime is also prepared at Ratnapur near CGadbori and Navvegaon. 

I’hc fasar silkworm is bred by Dhimars in the forests of the Waira- 
garh and Sindewt^fii ranges, and silk is woven by the cast^^ of Koskatis 
at Chamursi and one or two other villages. It is principally used 
for turbans. Silk iuin-cloths and cMIs or bodices for women are 
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woven by a few houses of Patwis at Chanda with thread obtained from 
Bengal ; they are .usually red or yellow in .colour. The weaving of silk- 
bordered cotton cloths is a considerable industry, 
and the products Of Chanda were formerly exported comm^i^bns 
over a large area. Chanda, Chimur, and Armori 
are the principal centres, but there are a number of weavers in all the 
large villages in the north of the District. The cloths are sometintes- 
embroidered with gold and silver thread. Ordinary coarse cotton cloth 
is woven by large numbers of Mahars from mill-spun thread. The 
better class of coloured cloths are woven with thread dyed in the mills, 
but thread is sometimes dyed black locally with imported indigo. The 
inferior cloths are dyed red and blue in the ordinary manner by Chhipas 
and Rangaris, the principal centres being ('handa, Mul, Saoli, and 
Bramhapuri ; but only the poorer classes wear cloths dyed by indigenous 
methods, as they have a peculiar odour. Gold and .silver ornaments of 
a special pattern are made at Chanda, specimens of whicli were sent to 
the Delhi Exhibition. They are made with a base of silver,, on which 
are fixed pieces of lacquered wood of different patterns^, the surface 
being then covered with gold-leaf. Brass and copper vessels are made 
at Ch&nda and Neri in the Bramhapuri tahsil^ and, also ornaments of 
a mixture of three i)arts of brass and one of zinc, wh^:h are worn by the 
poorer classes. Good lacquer-work is turned out at Jpomurna. Articles 
of bamboo are also lacquered at Chanda. Orimiiental slippers are 
made at the same place, patterns being worked 5 on them with .silk 
thread. Warora has a fire-clay brick and tile factory formerly worked 
by Government in connexion with the colliery, and two cotton-presses 
and four ginning factoiies have been opened in the last few years. 

The principal exports by rail are oilseeds, timber, hides and horns, 
cotton, and pulses. Rice goes chiefly by cart to Berar, Hyderabad, and 
AVardha. Small quantities of w'heat are sometimes sent by road from 
the Bramhapuri tahsll to Nagpur. The oilseeds arc linseed, tily castor, 
and mustard, while mahiiii oil is also an important product. C.otton 
has only come into prominence in the last few years. Large quantities 
of teak- wood are sent from Alapillai and irom the northern zaimndaris 
by road. Bamboos, gum, niyrabolams, and lac are also exported from 
the forest near the railway. Grass imd charcoal are sometimes taken 
from the northern zamlnddris for sale in Raipur J.)istrict. Sdmbar horns 
are exported for the manufacture of knife^handles. The flowers of the 
mahud are sent 10 Wardha and BerSr, Superior bricks a*nd tiles arc 
made in the Warora colliery, and are sold locally and also sent out 0^ 
the District. Silk-bordered cloths are largely exported to Nigpur, 
Berar, and Hyderabad. Leathern shoes and ropes are sent to Berlr. 
Salt, sugar, thread, cotton piece-goods, metals, and kerosene cJil are ihe^ 
principal imports. ^ The salt used is sea-salt from Bombay. Sugar'conics 
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principally from the Mauritius, and to a less extent from Northern 
India. Gur^ or unrefined sugar, is largely imported from Bangalore 
and Northern India, the trade having sprung ijpr within the last 
ten years. * 

The Wardha-WarorS branch of the Great Indian 'Peninsula Railway 
enters the north-western corner of the District, with stations at Nagri 
and Warora. An extension of the railway through Chanda to the coal- 
nines at Ballalpur is now under construction. Nearly the whole 
external trade of the District passes through Warora station,^ which is 
connected by metalled roads with Chanda and Chimur, and by an 
unmetalled road with Wiin in Berar. The Mul and Sironcha roads 
are the most important routes leading from Chanda into the interior 
of the District. During the rainy season some produce is carried by 
boat on the Wainganga between Bhandara and Armori, and during the 
famine grain was brought down by boat to Garhehiroli. Considering 
its size, the District is not well provided with roads. The length of 
metalled roads is 79 miles, and of unmetalled roads 398 miles; the 
annual expenditure on maintenance is Rs. 54,000. The Public Works 
department has charge of 298 miles of road and the District council 
of 179. I’here are avenues of trees on 58 miles. 

Previous to the last decade there is little record of distress in Chftnda. 
The District suffered in 1868-9, but not so severely as other ptits of 
Famine Province, and little or no relief appears to have 

been given. From this date conditions were generally 
prosperous until 1891-2, from which year there were successive short 
crops until 1896-7, caused in three years by cloudy and rainy weather 
during the winter months, and in three years by premature cessation 
(jf the monsoon. The failure of 1896-7 was not in itself severe, as 
an average out turn of half the normal was obtained from all crops, 
but following on the previous lean years it caused some distress. Relief 
was principally given by granting loans for the construction and improve- 
ment of tanks. The mortality was never excessive. In 1899-1900 
a complete lailure of crops occurred and severe famine prevailed, 
aggravated by epidemics of cholera and dysentery arising from the 
scarcity of water, aiid 32 per cent, of the population were at one time 
on relief. Several road works were undertaken ; 54 new tanks were 
constructed, and 238 repaired or improved. The total expenditure 
was 44 lakhs. 

The Deputy-Commissioner t»is aided by four .\ssistant or Extra- 
Assistant edmitpssioners. For administrative purposes the District is 
- . . . divided into five taksils, each of which has a (aisiUir 

Aommistratton.^^^^ a nail^^tahsildar. Owing to the ext«it of its 

forests the District has two Forest officers, both of the Imperial 
service. ' 


Administration. 
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The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Subordinate Judge, 
and a Munsif for^each of the Chanda, Warorl, and Bramhapurl imkdls. 
The Divisional ancl Sessions Judge of tfie Nagpur Division has juris- 
diction in Chanda! Crime and litigation are of the ordinary type. 

Inuring the ten years previous to the commencement of British 
management the collections of land revenue averaged 3*34 lakhs. The* 
practice was to give short leases for a period of three to rive*^t 5 iwa,. 
leaving the pdtel or village headman from 13 to 15 per cent, of the 
‘assets.* Various miscellaneous taxes and transit dues realized under 
the MarSthas were abolished when the Distric t became British territory. 
The last period of Maratha rule, from 1830 to 1853, was characterized 
by reckless oppression. Many of the old hereditary headmen were 
dispossessed and their villages made over to Brahman officials on 
a reduced assessment, while in order to make up the loss of revenue 
every device was employed to extort increased sums from those who 
remained. In 1862-3, when the first regular settlement was begun, the 
demand had fallen to 2*65 lakhs. 'J'he revision of assc.ssment was 
concluded in 1869, the term fixed being thirty, twenty, and thirteen 
years in different areas. The tract settled for thirteen years consisted of 
certain villages in the Chot pargana. I'he revised revenue was fixed at 
2*64 lakhs, of which Rs. 22,000 was ‘assigned * ; bill this sum excludes 
Rs. 59,000 on account of zamlnddri estates, artdl; the revenue of the 
Sironchfl taksU^ which then constituted a separate pistrict. The village 
headmen were made proprietors, and all tenanfsj received occupancy 
rights. The Amgaon, Rajgarh, (ihatkul, and Wairagarh parganas, in 
which the revenue had been fixed for only twenty years, were summarily 
settled in 1886-8. On the expiry of the thirty years’ settlement, a fresh 
revision was undertaken in 1898, and is still in progress, its con- 
clusion having been delayed by the famines. The collections of land 
and total revenue in recent years are shown below, in thousands of 
rupees : - 




1890-1. 

i 9 cx>-i. 

4 - 

Land revenue 

>.78 

3.03 

>,19 

3-36 

Total revenue 

'>>43 

7 , 8 j 

5489 



'Fhe management of local aflairs outside municipal areas is entrusted 
to a District council and four local boards, each having jurisdiction over 
one takai^ while the funds raised for ^ironcha are administered by the 
Deputy-Commissioner. The income of the District pouncil in 1903-4 
was Rs. 54,000; and the expenditure on public works was Rs. 11,000, 
on education Rs. 21,000, and on medical relief R§. 5,000. Chanda 
and Waroka are municipal towns. 

llic District Superintendent of police is usuall>»aided by an AssisUyit, 
and has a force^of 663 officers and men, including 3 mounted constables, 
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besides 1,889 village watchmen for 2,584 inhabited villages. Chftnda 
town has a District jail with accommodation for 148 prisoners, including 
13 females, and Sironcha a subsidiary jail accommo^aJiing 53 prismers. 
The daily average number ot‘ prisoners in the Chanda jail in 1904 was 
61, and in the Sircjncha. jail between 3 and 4. 

In respect of education Chanda stands thirteenth in the Province, 
about 2 per cent, of the population (3-9 males and 0*1 females) being 
to read and write. The percentage of children under instruction 
to those of school-going age is 8. Statistics of the number of pupils 
under instruction are as follows: (1880-1) 3,670, (1890-1) 5,495, 
( 1 900-1) 5,278, (1903-4) 6,998, including 265 girls. The educational 
institutions comprise a high school at Chanda town conducted by private 
individuals, 3 English middle schools, 4 vernacular middle schools, and 
114 primary schools. There are four girls’ schools in the District. 
Three schools for boys and one for girls are conducted by the Chanda 
Mihbion. The expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 42,000, 
of which Rs. 38,000 was derived from Provincial and Local funds 
and Rs. 4,000 from fees. 

The District has 14 dispensaries, with accommodation for 52 in- 
patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated w’as 91,306, of whom 
506 were in-patients, and 1,498 operations were performed. The ex- 
penditure w^as Rs. 35,000, of which the greater part was provided from 
Provincial and Local funds. 

Vaccination is no: compulsory in any part of the District, but 
32 per 1,000 of the |)opulation were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4. 

[Major Lucie Smith, Setf/ewent Report^ 1869. A District Gazetteer 
is being compiled.] 

Cha^nda Tahsil, — Central iahsil of the District of the same name, 
Central Provinces. In 1901 its area w^as 5,058 square miles, and 
its population 195,385. In 1905 the constitution of the tahsil w^as 
entirely altered, the large Ahiri zaminddri estate being transferred to 
the Sironcha tahsil^ and the remaining zaminddri estates with a tract 
on the east of Chanda to the new GarhehiroU tahsil. The revised area 
of the C'handa tahsil is 1,174 square miles, and its population 121,040, 
the density being 193 persons per square mile. The population in 
1891 of the area now constituting the tahsil was 132,477. The tahsil 
contains one town, Chanda (population, 17,803), the District and tahsil 
head-quarters ; and 319 inhabited villages. Excluding 554 square miles 
of Government forest, 59 per cetit. of the available area is occupied for 
cultivation. \Vith the exception of a small open black-sofi tract on the 
western border, the tahsil consists of rice country and is covered over 
s, great part of its 9rea with hill and forest. The land revenue demand 
for the new tahsil was approximately Rs. 60,000, before the revision of 
settlement now in progress. 
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Chftnda Town.— Head-quarters of the District of the same name, 
Central Province^, situated in 19® 57' N. and 78® 58' E., at an angle 
formed by the junfction of the Erai andtjharpat rivers, and 28 miles 
from * Warora, on • the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(1901), 17,803. The name is a corruption of Chandrapur, Hhe city of 
the moon.^ Chanda was the capital of a Gond dynasty, whose supremacy 
lasted from the twelfth to the eighteenth ci'ntury. 'i'he appearamsii^^ 
the city from without is most pictiirestjue. Dense forest stretches to 
the north and east. On the south rise the blue ranges of Manikdrug, 
and westward <»pens a cultivated rolling country with distant hills. The 
town itself is surrounded by a continuous line ol wall, five and a half 
miles in circuit, with crenellated parapets and broad ramparts, traced in 
re-entering angles and semicircular bastions. The thickness of the 
walls is TO feet, and for the greatt^r part of the circuit they are in a good 
state of preservation. They were built by the Gond king Hir SSh, and 
repaired by the Marathas. They now form an efficient protection 
against the floods w'hi('li are not infrequently caused by the Erai river, 
when driven back by the swollen current of the Wardba at their con- 
fluence. The walls are piera'd by four gateways and five wickets. The 
most noticeable buildings in the town are some teoiples, and the tombs 
of the later Gond kings. The principal temples fire those of Achal- 
eshwara, Mah^kali, and Murlidhar. They are gfenerally plain with 
pyramidal roofs in steps, the only exception beiag| the fane of Achal- 
eshwara, the walls of which are covered with a multitude of small sculp- 
tured panels. The tombs are plain substantial buildings, rather heavy 
in appearance. Outside the walls i.s the large Rgmala tank, from which 
water is brought into the town in pipes constructed under Gond rule. 
Along the pipes at intervals are round towers, or hathnis^ at which the 
water can be drawn off and carried into small reservoirs. Outside the 
town to the south-east, and lying on the ground, is a collection of 
colossal figures of Hindu deities carved from the basalt rock and left 
lying in situ. The largest of them measures 26 by 18 by 3 feet. They 
are known as RayappS-^s idols ; and the story is that they were prepared 
by a wealthy Komati named Rayapp 5 , who intended to build a gigantic 
temple to Siva, but died before he could complete Tt. Fhe greater part 
of the space within the walls is vacant, and some of it is sown with 
crops, though suburbs have grown up outside. 

Chanda was constituted a municipality in 1867. The municipal 
receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 32,000.* The 
income has largely expanded in recent years, and in 1903--4 amounted 
to Rs. 48,000, chiefly derived from octroi. The trade of the town is 
now much less than it was, but Chanda is still the commercial centre 
of the District. It has also several hand industrii^s, among Vhich may 
be mentioned cjoth-weaving of silk or of cotton witli silk ♦borders, 
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dyeing, the manufacture of ornamental slippers, gold- and silverwork of 
a peculiar pattern, bamboo-work, and carpentering.# A large annual 
fair is held just outside the Achaleshwara Gate in the month of April, 
the total attendance at which is estimated at ioo,oo‘o persons. Cattle, 
tobacco, and garlic are the principal articles sold. Chanda possesses 
a high school, supported by private subscription, with 63 pupils, an 
middle and various other schools, and two dispensaries. The 
Episcopal Church of Scotland has established a mission station here, 
and maintains three schools. 

Chandap. — Petty State in Mahi Kantha, Bombay. 

Chandarnagar. — French settlement near Calcutta. See Chander- 

NAGORE. 

Chandaul!.— Eastern taksil of Benares District, United Provinces, 
comprising the parganas of Barhwal, Bara, DhOs, Mawai, Mahwarl, 
Majhwar, Narwan, and Ralhupur, and lying east of the Ganges, be- 
tween 25® 8' and 25® 32' N. and 83° 1' and 83° 33' E., with an area of 
426 square miles. Population fell from 251,542 in 1891 to 237,840 in 
1901. There are 703 villages and two towns, including Ramnagar 
(population, 10,882). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 2,80,000, and for cesses Rs. 64,000. The density of population, 
558 persons per square mile, is the lowest in the District. On the 
south-east the Karamnasa forms the boundary, and its tributaries, the 
Godhai and Chandraprabha, carry off some of the surplus water ; but 
the drainage generally is defective. The soil is largely clay, and rice 
is the chief crop. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 332 square 
miles, of which 89 were irrigated. Wells supply about two-thirds of the 
irrigated area, and tanks or marshes the remainder. 

Chandausl. — Town in the Bilari tahsil of Moradabad District, 
United Provinces, situated in 28® 27' N. and 78® 47' E., at the junction 
of branches of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Moradabad 
and Bareilly to Aligarh. Population (1901), 25,711. Till the middle of 
the nineteenth century Chandausl was a mere village, but it has now 
become an important trading centre, largely owing to the extension of 
railway communications. The town is traversed by broad well-made 
roads, and contains a municipal hall, a police station, a mumifly and 
a branch of the American Methodist Mission. It has been a munici- 
pality since 1863. During the ten years ending 1901 the income 
and expenditure averaged Rs.,. 26,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 33I000, cliiefiy from octroi (Rs. 27,000) ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 34,000. Chandausl is an emporium for all sorts of country produce 
collected from the neighbourhood. Sugar is chiefly exported to the 
Punjab and RajputAna, while grain goes to the dearest market. Cotton 
is sent to Calcutta and Cawnpore. Salt from RajputSna and piece- 
goods ail* the chief imports. During the last few years a considerable 
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trade has arisen in hemp {san\ which is sent to Calcutta and Bombay. 
There were fou,^ cotton-presses and gins, employing 16 1 hands in 1903, 
and one hemp-press. A little cotton cloth is made for local use. The 
Ipicfdle school has 19 1 pupils, and the municipality manages two schools 
and aids four others attended by 276 pupils, 

Ch^ndbSLlL—Port in the Bhadrakh subdivision of Balasore District, 
Bengal, situated in 20® 47' N. and 80® 45' E., on the left banP^tjfJthe 
BaitarapI river, 8 miles west of its confluence with the Brahman!, and 
20 miles from its mouth. Population (1901), 1,826. It is connected 
with the interior by the Matai, the Bhadrakh road, and various, tidal 
creeks. The importance of the port has decreased owing to the open- 
ing of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, but it still possesses a large trade, 
and is supervised by a Port Officer. The sole export of importance is 
rice ; the chief imports arc cotton twist, piece-goods, kerosene oil, salt, 
spices, and gunny-bags. 

Chanderf. — Town and old fort in the Narwar district of Gwalior 
State, Central India, situated in 24® 43' N. and 78® 9' E., 1^306 feet 
above sea-level. Population (1901), 4,093. The town and fort are 
most picturesquely situated in a great bay of sandstone hills, entered by 
narrow passes, which in former days made the j)lace of considerable 
strategic importance. The whole expanse of plaip enclosed by the hills 
is highly fertile, and contains five large lakes arid numerous smaller 
sheets of water, the surrounding hill-sides being thickly covered with 
tree jungle. The old town occupies a considerable area beyond the 
present walls, and is full of picturesque mosques, dwelling-houses, 
and other buildings, most of which are, however, in a ruinous state. 
The houses are built of the local sandstone, and the tombs, which are 
exceedingly numerous, are often ornamented with fine pierced stone 
screens. Formerly a rich and flourishing place, the town is now on the 
decline. 

The old fort stands 230 feet above the town. It is entered through 
the Khfini-darwaza or ‘gate of blood,’ so called from the fact that 
criminals were executed by being hurled from the battlements above, 
and dashed to pieces at its foot. 'Fhc only building of interest in the 
fort is a palace, but the ramparts are still standing, more or less 
complete. The fort is badly supplied with water, the principal source 
being the Kirat Sagar, a tank at the foot of the hill, reached from above 
by a covered way, which at the same time formed the weak point in its 
defences, and materially assisted Babar in his assaujt u^on it.* South- 
west of the fort a curious gateway has been made through the hill-side. 
The cutting is -192 feet long by 39 broad and 80 high, and in the 
middle a portion of rock has been left, which is hewn into the form of 
a gateway, with a pointed arch flanked by slewing toweVs. A tablet 
records the qpnstruction of the gate by Zaman Kh 5 n, sbn of Sher 
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Khftn, who was governor of the fort under Ghiyas ud-dfn of M&lwa, 
in 1490. 

About nine miles distant ispid Chanderi, now a mere heap of ruins 
buried in jungle. When this site was deserted for, the present *000 
is not known, but such remains as exist are Muhammadan in character. 
The foundation of the town is invariably ascribed to the Chandels, 
buttjie.name has possibly suggested this derivation. 
r'Tfne earliest reference to Chanderi is by Alberuni (a.d. 1030). In 
1251 GhiySS'Ud din Balban captured the place for the emperdr NSsir- 
ud-dln. In 1438 it fell to MahniQd Khilji I of Malwa, w^ho took 
it after a siege of some months. In 1520 it w’as seized by R 3 n 5 Sanga 
of Chitor, who made it over to Medini Rai, the revolted minister 
of Mahmud II of Malwa. From Medini Rai it was captured by Babar 
after a fierce struggle, which is graphically described by that monarch in 
his diary. In 1540 it passed to Sher Shah and became part of ShujSat 
KhSii’s governorship. When Malwa fell to Akbar, Chanderi became 
the head-quarters of a sarkdr in the Subah of Malwa. It was then a 
large place, with 14,000 stone houses and 1,200 mosques. Chanderi 
W’as taken by the Bundelas in 1586 and was held by Ram Sah, a son of 
Rija Madhukar of Orchha. In 1680 Devi Singh Bundela was appointed 
governor, and the fort remained in his family until 1811, when it was 
taken by Jean Baptiste Filose, for Daulat Rao Sindhia. On the forma- 
tion of the Gwalior Contingent in 1844, it w’as included in the territory 
assigned to the British Government for the maintenance of that force. 
During the Mutiny, Chanderi was captured by Sir Hugh Rose on 
St Patrick’s Day, 1858, after a stubborn fight. It then remained a 
British possession till 1861, when it w^as restored to Sindhia {see Jhansi 
District). It has long been famous for the manufacture of delicate 
muslins, an industry which is still carried on, but in a decaying state. 
The cloth is of unusual fineness and delicacy, while the coloured gold 
and silk borders are of surpassing beauty. A school, a State post office, 
a police station, and an inspection bungalow’ are situated in the town. 

[A, Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. ii, p. 402.] 

Chandefnagore {Chandarnagar\-~ Yxoni:\\ settlement situated in 
22® 52' N. and SS'" 22' C., on the bank of the Hooghly, a short distance 
below Chinsura. Population (1901), about 25,000. The town w’as 
permanently occupied by the French in 1688, though previously it had 
been temporarily occupied by them at a date given as 1672 or 1676. 
It did not, how’,ever, rise to any ^importance till the time of Dupleix, 
during whose admiifistration more than 2,000 brick houses were erected, 
and a considerable maritime trade was carried on. In 1757 the town 
was bombarded by *^the English fleet under Admiral Watson, together 
with a land force commanded by Clive, and captured, the fortifications 
and ’houses, being afterwards demolished. It was restored to the French 
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in 1763, but was retaken when hostilities were renewed in 1794. It was 
again restored by the Peace of Amiens in 1802, but was retaken in the 
same year and held by the English till 1816, when it was finally 
restored to the French. 

The former grandeur of Chandernagore has disappeared, and at 
present it is little more than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. The railway station on the East Indian Railway is just^utside 
French territory, 22 miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief adrmWs* 
trative officer is the Administrator, who is subordinate to the Governor 
of the French Possessions. On the assumption of the opium 
monopoly by the British, the French Government of Chandernagore 
obtained by the convention of 1815 purchase 300 chests of 

opium annually at the auction sales held in Calcutta, at the average 
price obtained at tlie monthly sales. This right has, however, been 
commuted for the payment of an annual subsidy of Rs. 3,000 to the 
French Government j and a further subsidy of Rs. 2,000 a year is also 
paid to that Government in consideration of their undertaking to 
suppress the smuggling of opium from their territory into British India, 
or the traffic by export or import of any opium other than that 
purchased at the Hooghly treasury. The peculiar isituation of Chander- 
nagbre affords unusual facilities for the escape of thieves and for the 
operations of smugglers in opium and other excisable articles. The 
chief public institution is the College Dupleix, fornierly called St. Mary’s 
Institution, founded in 1882 and under the direct Control of the French 
Administrator, 'rhere ih also a bust of Dupleix in a little Square. 

Chandipur. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Balasore 
District, Bengal, situated in 21° 27' N. and 87® 2' E., on the sea-coast, 
about 9 miles east of Balasore town, and near the mouth of the BurhS- 
balang river. Population (1901), 627. The Ordnance Proof department 
has a sea-range here where cannon are tested, llie department has also 
a magazine and all necessary instruments at Chandipur. Since the rail- 
way has brought Balasore within easy reach of Calcutta, there has been 
an influx of visitors who come to enjoy the sea-breezes at Chandfpur, 
and the place possesses possibilities as a health resort ; there is a long 
level beach, and sea-bathing is possible owing t(^ the absence of surf. 
A branch line of the Bengal-NSgpur Railway to connect Chandipur 
writh Balasore has been projected. Large quantities of excellent fish are 
caught here, which are carried by coolies to Balasore and thence railed 
to Calcutta. • ^ . 

Ch&ndod.— Village and place of pilgrimage in Ihe Rewa Kantha 
Agency, Bombay, .situated in 21® 58' N. and 73® 29' E., on the right 
bank of the Narbadlh 30 miles south-east of Baroda,4UKl X2 miles south 
of Dabhoi, with which it is connected by a section of the Gaikwfir’s 
narrow-gauge Dabhoi State Railway. Populationt(r9oi), 2,61^. Clese 
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to Chandod Is the village of KarnSli. Both these villages, with their 
temples and certain sacred spots on the river, are visited twice a year by 
more than 20,000 pilgrims. The chief occasions are the full moon of 
Kartik (October-November) and the full moon of'Chaitra (Mwch- 
April). What James P'orbes wrote (Oriental Memoirs) 120 years ago is 
still true:— 

•"•"'Iffo^place in the western province of Hindustan is reputed so holy 
as Chandod ; none at least exceeds it ; its temples and seminaries 
almost vie with the fane of Jagannath and the college of Benares.’ 

The ownership of the village vests jointly in the Gaikwar of Baroda and 
the MSndwa chief in Rew§, K^ntha. 

Ch&ndor Tlluka (or Chandvad). — Central tdluka of Nisik District, 
Bombay, lying between 20® 9' and 20® 24' N. and 73® 56' and 74® 29' E., 
w’ith an area of 377 square miles. There are two towns, Manmap 
(population, 7,113) and Chandor (5,374), the head-quarters; and 
107 villages. The population in 1901 was 55,968, compared with 
51,529 in 1891. The density, 148 persons per square mile, is slightly 
above the District average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was !•! lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 8,000. Except in the eastern comer, 
which is roughened by bare hills and which drains east to the Gimft, 
Ch&ndor is a waving plain, sloping gently down to the Godavari. The 
Chftndor range constitutes the northern boundary. In the centre and 
south the soil is a deep, rich, black alluvium, yielding heavy crops of 
wheat and gram. In other parts the soil is poor and shallow. The 
taiuka is well provided with roads. The cultivators are generally in 
debt, but some villages show signs of material comfort. 

Ch&ndor Town (Chandvad).-— Head-quarters of the tdluka of the 
same name in Nasik District, Bombay, situated in 20® 20' N. and 
74® 15' E., at the foot of a range of hills varying from 4,000 to 4,500 
feet in height, 40 miles north-east of Nasik town and 14 miles north of 
the LSsalgaon station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, Popu- 
lation (1901), 5,374. Before the opening of the railway there was a 
small manufacture of copper and brass pots and ironwork. The town 
contains a dispensary.’ Chandor is probably the Chandradityapur of 
Dridhaprahar, the founder of the Chandor Yadava dynasty (801-1073), 
who cleared it of robbers. In 1635 captured by the Mughals. It 

then passed to the Marathas, bt^ was retaken by Aurangzeb in 1665. 
It is said to have been gr<3atly enlarged by Holkar in 1 763, and remained 
until 1818 the private property of that chief, who started a mint here. 
In 1 804 it was captured by Colonel Wallace, but was restored to Holkar 
until 1 8 18, when it finally passed to the British. The MahlirS.ji had 
a large and 6nce magiyficent house in the ejentre of the town. The old 
fort of Chandor, 3,994 feet high, on the flat summit of a hill rising 
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imn ae di i l ril y ’above the town« is nearly iii^acce.s.sible, and commands an 
important gkdi ot pass on the route from Kh^ndesh to Bombay. Here 
are a ^em];te of«Renuka<devI and some Jain caves. The temple is of 
COit^iattvely modem construction, but contains two interesting images 
of woody lying in the inner courtyard and much bedaubed with red 
paint. They both appear to be Roman Catholic images, one repre> 
senting the Annunciation and the other St. Anna with the infant Virgin 
on her knee, but now bear the names of Hindu goddesses and 
such. Jhe Jain cave which is excavated in the cliffs of the ChSndor 
fort hill contains images of the Tirthankars or Jain hierarchs, the 
principal figure being that of Chandraprabha with the crescent moon 
beneath him. There arc also figures of Ganpati and Devt, and the cave 
is now called after the latter. 

Chftndpur Subdivision. — Subdivision in the south-west of Tippera 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23° 2' and 23° 29' N. 
and 90° 34' and 91® 2' E., with an area of 588 square miles. The 
subdivision is an alluvial flat intersected in all directions by rivers and 
streams, which are partially affected by the tides. In 1901 the popu- 
lation was 483,208, compared with 371,553 in 1891. The density 
wis 822 persons per square mile. I'his is the most progressive part 
of the District. It contains one town, Chandpur (9,362), the head- 
quarters; and 1,103 vilUiges. 

Chftndpur Town, — Head-quarters of the subj^ivision of the same 
name in Tippera District, Eastern Bengal and JA^sam, and a terminus 
of the Assam-Bengal Railway, situated in 23® 13' tN. and 90° 38' E., at 
the junction of the Meghna river and a chamid from the Dakatia. 
Population (1901), 9,362. The town is growing rapidly, owing to its 
favourable situation for the jute traffic. Chandpur w'as constituted a 
municipatity in 1897. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 17,000, of which 
Rs. 8,000 was derived from a tax on houses and lands, and Rs. 4,000 
from ferry tolls ; and the expenditure was Rs. 1 5,000. The municipality 
maintains a large Pasteur filter. The town has steamer communica- 
tion mth Calcutta (through the Sundarbans), Goalundo, NErSyanganj, 
Assam, and Cachar ; and several jute-presses are located here. 

ChSjidpur. — Town in the District and fahsi/ of Bijnor, United 
Provinces, situated in 29® 8' N. and 78® 16' li)., 21 miles south of 
Bijnor town, A line from Chandpur to Gajraula on the MoradSbad- 
Cfhaziahad branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway has been 
surveyed. Population (1901), i2,58(i. Chandpur was the chief town 
of a mahd/ or pargana under Akbar, but nothing more ns kno^n of its 
history. It was occupied by the Pindaris in 1805,* and by MusalrnSn 
rebels in 1857. Up to 1894 it was the head-quarters of a separate 
tahnl The town is well paved and drained, antf presents a thriving 
appearance. It contains a dispensary and a polipe station, knd has been 
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a municipality since 1866. During the ten years ending 1901 the 
income' and expenditure averaged Rs. 7,000, In 190^-4 the income 
was Rs. 1 1,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 8,000) ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 11,000. The principal uianufactures are pipe^bowls and water- 
bottles of earthenware, and coarse cotton cloth. A middle school has 
200 pupils and 12 smaller schools about 530. 

Ch^^idpur. — An almost uninhabited village in the Lalitpur tahall of 
7 ItSiisi District, United Provinces, situated in 24® 30' N. and 78® 19' E. 
It is noted for its ruins of the Chandel period. A beautifbl tank 
covered with lotus is surrounded by the remains and contains a 
sculptured column. I'hree temples stand on its embankment, another 
group on a peninsula which once' formed an island, and others at a little 
distance away. There are several inscriptions, one dating from a.d. 868. 

Chandra-Drona. — Mountain range in Mysore. See Baba Buoan. 

Chandragiri (or Payaswani). — River in South Kanara District, 
Madras. It rises in the Western Ghats on the C'oorg frontier, in 1 2® 
27' N. and 75® 40' E., and flows nearly due west across the District, 
entering the sea at Kasaragod. Its total length is about 60 miles, and 
it is navigable for twelve miles from its mouth by small boats. A large 
fort of the same name, picturesquely situated on the southern bank and 
attributed to Sivappa Naik of BednCir, commands the mouth of the 
river. The stream forms the boundary between the true Malayftlam 
country on the south and the ancient Tuluva, and according to tra- 
ditional custom no N^yar woman may cross it. 

Chandragiri TSlluk. — Taluk in the north of North Arcot District, 
Madras, lying between 13® 24' and 13® 47' N. and 78® 58' and 79' 35' E., 
with head-quarters at the village of the same name. Area, 548 square 
miles. It contains 231 villages and one town, the municipality of 
Tirupati (population, 15,485). Population in 1901, 113,550, compared 
with 114,436 in 1891. Demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4, 
Rs. 1,30,000 ('handra^iri (‘Moon hill’) is one of the most hilly and 
picturesque idluks in the District. The Eastern Ghats run through the 
north of it and the Karvetnagar hills occupy most of the south. It may, 
indeed, be said to consist of hills. These are more or less bare and 
rocky, but enclose narrow valleys rich with alluvial soil brought down 
from their sides. Its physical characteristics render it a most fertile 
area, the scrub jungle upon the hills retaining moisture and keeping 
the subsoil water at a high level, and also providing abundance of leaf- 
manure, which ^he ryots are not backward in using. Some of the.se 
jungles form extensive and valuable forests. 

Chandragiri Town. — Head-quarters of the idluk of the same name 
in North Arcot District, Madras, situated in 13® 35' N. and 79® 19' E., 
on the right «bank * of the Swarnamukhi river. Population (1901), 
4,92.3, 
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Historically, Chandragiri has much interest. To its fort the fallen 
monarchs of the great empire of Vijayanagar fled after their power had 
been crushed at the battle of Talikota in 1565, and here for some years 
they maintained a pretence of their fonder state. The fort is said to 
have been built in a.d. 1000 by Immadi Narasiniha YSdava Rayalu, one 
of the kings who reigned at Narayanavanain in the Karvetnagar zarntn- 
dari^ and to have been afterwards improved by the Vijayanagar kings. 
It fell in 1646 into the power of the SultSn of Golconda. In 1 7 5?^rTras* 
held by Abdul WahhSb Khan, brother of the Niiwab of the Carnatic. 
In 1782 Haidar Ali compelled the place to surrender, and it remained 
subject to Mysore until the Treaty of Seringapatam in 1792. 

'Fhe fort is built on a huge granite rock rising about 600 feet above 
the surrounding country, and both from its site and fortifications must 
in former times have been impregnable by storm. A large space upon 
the southern side of the hill is enclosed by strong walls, now in ruins, 
surrounded by a ditch once fed by a natural spring, but now almost dry. 
Within the walls stand the remains of the palace of the Rajas, several 
small temples, the ruined mud w'alls of the Muhammadan palace, and 
some mantapams. The main building is about 150 feet long. It faces 
south, with an imposing and well-balanced facade of three storeys. I'he 
sky-line is pleasingly broken by Hindu terminations, resembling the 
tops of gopurams or towers, the largest surmounting the darbdr hall. 
This apartment measures 21 feet square. It is suitotinded by a colon- 
nade, and rises through two storeys in such ^ ivav that the larger 
(|uantity of light comes through the upper tier of arches, which thus 
forms a sort of clerestory. According to local tradition, the original 
document granting to the East India Company the site ot Fort St. 
Gi^orge was signed here in 1639. 'Fhe palace is maintained in good 
order by the Public Works department, and is now used as a travellers’ 
bungalow. 

I'he modern town of Chandragiri is neatly built and lies to the east 
of the hill on which stand.'> the fort. "Fhe old town has almost dis- 
api)eared, and its site has been converted into fertile fields. The 
surrounding country is very productive and the scenery charming. 
Interesting archaeological remains abound, cqpsisting of deserted 
temples, great reservoirs, and finely carved mantapams or porches. 

Chandrakona,~-'Fown in the Ghatal subdivision of Midnapore 
Distric t, Bengal, situated in 22® 44' N. and 8 ?^ 32' 1‘. I'he |)Opulation 
has steadily declined from 21,311 in 1872 to 9,309 in ijoi. pirly in 
the eighteenth century the town was taken from a-» Hindu family by 
Raja Kirti Chandra Rai of Burdwan, and it has since belonged to the 
Burdwan Raj. It was formerly an important weaving centre, but the 
industry has died out. Chandrakona was constituted a mupicipaiity in 
1869. The income and ex[>enditure during the »Jecade ending 190^2 
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averaged Rs. 4,400 and Rs. 4,300 respectively. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 5,300, chiefly derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 4,800. 

Chandr^vati. — Old city in Jhalawar State, Rajputina. See 
Jhalrapatan Town. 

Chtodiir Taluk. — South-eastern taluk of Amraoti District, BerSr, 
lying between 20^ 31' and 21° 13' N. and 77° 40' and 78° 18' E., with 
aa^ea^of 855 square miles. The population fell from 198,106 in 1891 
to 192,805 in 1901; and its density, 225 persons per square mile, is 
the lowest in the District, the Melghat taluk excepted. The taluk con- 
tains 307 villages and four towns, Chandur (population, 5,700), the 
head-quarters, Mangrul Dastgir (6,588), Talegaon Dashasahasara 
(6,220), and Dattapur (5,187). Talegaon was formerly the head-quar- 
ters of the tdluk^ but Chandur was selected subsequently, as being on 
the railway. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,80,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 29,000. The taluk lies in the central valley of BerSx 
and in the valley of the Wardha river, which bounds it on the east ; 
but the uniform fertility of these two tracts is varied by the aridity of 
a low range of rocky hills running from Chandur to Amraoti. 

Chftndiir Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Amraot! District, Berlr, situated in 21^ 49' N. and 78® 2' E. Popula- 
tion (1901), 5,700. The station on the Nagpur branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway is 430 miles from Bombay. The town con- 
tains 5 cotton-presses and 1 2 ginning factories. 

Chkndur Town.— Town in the Ellichpur taluk of Amraoti District, 
Berar, situated in 21° 15^ N. and 77^47' E. Population (1901), 5,208. 
A weekly market, which yields considerable revenue, is held here and 
gives to the town the name Chandur Bazar, by which it is usually known 
in order to distinguish it from the head-quarters of the Chandur taluk, 

Chfindvad. — Tdluka and town in Nasik District, Bombay Presi- 
dency. See Chandor. 

Changan^cheri* — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Travancore State, Madras, situated in 9° 26' N. and 76° 36' E., 38 miles 
north of Quilon and about the same distance from Cochin, on ri.sing 
ground washed by the eastern borders of the Kuttanad delta. Popula- 
tion (1901), 14,264, made up of 7,317 Hindus, 1,822 Musalmans, and 
5,125 Christians. It possesses the finest Syro-Roman church on the 
Malabar coast. A market, the best attended in all north Travancore, 
is held twice a week, at which the chief trade is in rice, pepper, dry 
ginger, *areca-rtuts, and piece-goods. The town was form^y the 
capital of the TekTcumkur principality ; it was taken by Rdma Ayyan 
Dalawa, minister of MahAraja Martanda Varma, in 1750, and annexed 
to Travancore. 

Ch&ng BHiakar.— Tributary State in the Central Provinces, lying 
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between 23® 29' and 23° 55' N. and 81® 35' and 82® 21' E., with an area 
of 904 square miles. Till 1905 it was included in the Chota Nagpur 
States of Bengal. . It is situated at the ptreme western point of the 
Chote Nagpur Division of Bengal, projecting like a spur into the terri- 
tory of the Central India State of Rewah, which bounds it on the north, 
west, and south. On the east it is bounded by Korea State, of which 
it was formerly a dependency. The general aspect of Chang Bkak|r is 
that of a dense and tangled mass of hills, ravines, and plateaux, covered 
with sal jungle (Shorea robusta) and dotted at long intervals with small 
villages. The most prominent of the hill ranges takes a serpentine 
sweep from the north-east to the south-west, and rises in occasional 
peaks to more than 3,000 feet above sea-level. The scenery of the 
interior of the country is for the most part monotonous. Hill after hill 
repeats the same general outline, and is clothed with the same sombre 
masses of sal foliage. Portion.s, however, of both the northern and 
southern frontiers rise into bold cliffs above the undulating table-land 
of Rewah, and seem to present an almost inaccessible barrier to 
a hostile advance. The highest peak is Murergarh (3,027 feet), and 
32 others rise to a height of over 2,000 feet. The only rivers are 
the Banas, Bapti, and Neur, which rise in the ra^nge of hills which 
separates Chang Bhakar from Korea. The Baiias runs west into 
Rewah and the Neur takes a north-easterly course ihto the same State ; 
but both are mere hill streams w'ith rocky beds and frequent rapids. 
Tigers, bears, leopards, and many kinds of deer abound. The ravages 
of wild elephants were at one time so serious a$ to cause the entire 
abandonment of village sites till a large number were captured. Not- 
withstanding the strong natural defences which the nature of the country 
affords, the State suffered so much iii former days from Maratha and 
Pindari inroads that the chief granted eight of his frontier villages to 
influential Rajputs of Rewah to secure their co-operation against the 
marauders. The chief is connected with the Korea family, and when 
the State first came under the authority of the British Government in 
1819, it was included in the agreement ratified with the chief of Korea ; 
in 1848 it was .separately settled. The residence of the present chief, 
Bhaiya Mahabir Singh, is at Bharatpur. Extensive rock-cut excava- 
tions exist near Harchoka, and there are remains of old temples at 
Chataonda and near Bhagwanpur. 

The population increased from 18,526 in 1891 to 19,548 in 1901, 
but the density is only 22 persons to the stjuare mile. There are 
altogether 117 villages. All but 32 of the inhabitants described them- 
selves at the Census as Hindus, but they consist almost entirely of 
Dravidian aborigines, the most numerous tribes being theGonds (6,000) 
and Hos (5,000). Most of them depend on agriculture for their liveli- 
hood ; they are generally poor, and their crops barely suffice? for the 
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actual requirements of their families. The State contains an enormous 
area of sal forest ; but little of the timber is of any size, and much has 
been destroyed, owing to a forest lease having been granted by the chief 
to some Bengali contractors on very inadequate tern^i and without any 
restriction as to the kind and size of trees to be felled. The country is 
very wild and no regular commerce is carried on, but the traders of 
from time to time import sugar, molasses, spices, salt, and cloth 
for local consumption. Two hill passes lead into Chang Bhakar from 
the north — one near Harchoka and the other at Kamarji. From these 
points two jungle roads meet at Berasi in the centre of the State. 
Thence they diverge again, one leaving Chang Bhakar by the njain pass of 
'riloti on the west, while the other turns to the south by way of Bargaon. 

The relations of the chief with the British Government are regulated 
by a sanad granted in 1899, and reissued in 1905 wath a few verbal 
changes due to the transfer of the State to the Central Provinces. 
Under this sanad the chief was formally recognized and permitted to 
administer his territory subject to prescribed conditions, and the tribute 
was fixed for a further period of twenty years, at the end of which it is 
liable to revision. The chief is under the general control of the Com- 
missioner of Chhattisgarh as regards all important matters of adminis- 
tration, including the settlement and collection of land revenue, the 
imposition of taxes, the administration of justice, arrangements con- 
nected with excise, salt, and opium, and disputes in which other States 
are concerned. He cannot levy import and export duties or transit 
dues, unless they are specially authorized by the Chief Commissioner ; 
and he has no right to the produce of gold, silver, diamond, or coal 
mines in the State or to any minerals underground, which are the 
property of the British Government. He is permitted to levy rents and 
certain other customary dues from his subjects, and is empowered to 
pass sentences of imprisonment up to five years and of fine to the 
extent of Rs. 200 ; but sentences of imprisonment for more than two 
years and of fine exceeding Rs. 50 retjuire the confirmation of the 
Commissioner. Heinous offences calling for heavier punishment are 
dealt with by the Political Agent, Chhattisgarh Feudatories, who 
exercises the powers of a District Magistrate and Assistant Sessions 
Judge ; the Commissioner occupies the position of a Sessions Court in 
respect of such cases, while the functions of a High Court are performed 
by the Chief Commissioner. 

The total 'revenue of the State in 1904-5 was Rs. 13,000, of which 
Rs. 1,770 was derived from land. The expenditure also amounted to 
Rs. 13,000, including Rs. 2,600 spent on administration and Rs. 2,200 
on granary estdblishment. The tribute payable to the British 
Government is Rs.^ 387. The zamindars hold immediately under 
the chief and pay iinnual rents, which in most cases are fixed per- 
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manently, besides certain cesses. The cultivators have no permanent 
rights in their lan^, but are allowed to hold it as long as they pay their 
rents and cesses regularly and render the customary service (hegdr) to 
the St^te. There is a small police force of 4 officers and 7 men ; but 
in addition to the salaried members of this force there are village 
chauJ&ddrs and goraiis, who are remunerated in kind or hold grants 
of land. The State contains a small jail with accommodation for 
10 prisoners, in which prisoners sentenced to two years' imprisonment 
or less are confined ; those incarcerated for longer periods are sent to 
a British jail. Education is very backward, only 47 of the whole popu- 
lation being able to read and write in 1901 ; one school has, ho»\\ever, 
been opened recently. The State contains no dispensary ; 730 persons 
were successfully vaccinated in 1904-5. 

Ch 3 .ngla Gall. — Small hill station in the Abbottabad iahsll of Hazara 
District, North-West Frontier Province, situated in 34® o' N. and 73^ 
23' E., on the road from Murree to Abbottabad. Tt is the head-quarters 
of the Northern f Command School of Musketry. 

Channagiri. — Eastern idluk of Shimoga District, Mysore, lying 
between 13® 48' and 14® 20' N. and 75® 44' and 76* 4' E., with an area 
of 465 square miles. 'Fhe ^K)pulation in 1901 was 81,453, compared 
with 74,218 in 1891. The taluk contains one town] (liannagiri (popu- 
lation, 4,775), the head-quarters ; and 244 villages. | The land revenue 
demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,45,000. The centre Js occupied by the 
large Sulekere tank, 40 miles round, which receives all the streams 
from the south, and from which the Haridra issues to the north. The 
south and west are crossed by lines of hills. The rest of the taluk 
is open country, with extensive grazing lands, which provide pasture for 
a superior type of cattle. In the north is a fertile tract containing much 
garden and sugar-cane cultivation. The western hills are included in 
the Shimoga auriferous band, 

Channapatna Taluk.— South-western tdhik of Bangalore District, 
Mysore, containing the sub-/<z///^ of Closepet, and lying between 12® 
28' and 1 2® 54' N. and 77® 5' and 77® 29' E., with an area of 453 square 
miles. The population in 1901 was 114,627, compared with 99,294 in 
1891. The tdluk contains two towns, (.'hannaI^atna (population, 
10,425), the head-quarters, and Ci.osepet (6,099) ’ 267 villages. 

The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,43,000. The north and 
north-west are crossed by ranges of hills, ^and contain much waste land, 
often covered with scrub jungle. The south and south-west are*op)en, 
with populous villages and large tanks. The Arkavatfin the east, and 
the l^nva in the west, both run from north to south. The former 
is fringed with mulberry gardens, watered by lifts fromithe stream ; and 
the lower pourse of the latter runs through coco-qut gardens, the soil 
being favourable and water near the surface. ' • 
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Channapatna Town. —Head-quartern of the taluk of the same 
name in Bangalore District, Mysore, situated in 12° 40' N. and 77® 
12' E., 35 miles by rail from Bangalore city. Population (1901), 10,425. 
'J'he fort, now ruinous, was probably built about 1580, by Jagadeva-RSya, 
wlio made this the capital of territory yielding a revenue of 9 lakhs 
of pagodas, which had been bestowed on him by the Vijayanagar king 
for hiy defence of Penukonda in 1577. He was of a Telugu Banajiga 
family, which rose to power in the Baramahal in the fourteenth century. 
His successors ruled at Channapatna till 1630, when it was* taken by 
Mysore. The town is north-east from the fort. It is celebrated for the 
manufacture of lacquered ware and toys, of fine steel wire for strings 
of musical instruments, and of glass bangles. It is the residence of 
a large number of Musalmans of tlie Labbai and Dairc sects, who trade 
with the west coast. The municipality dates from 1870. The receipts 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 4,700 
and Rs. 4,900. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,500, chiefly from taxes ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 6,400. 

Channarayan Betta. -- Hill in the Chik-Ballapur taluk of Kolar 
District, Mysore, .situated in 13® 23' N. and 77® 44' E. ; one of the 
Nandidroog group, 4,762 feet higli. The Penner rises on the west, and 
the Ponnaiyar on the east. There are traces of a fort on the top, and 
the forest on the slopes is ‘reserved.’ I'he temple of Channa Raya 
is in a large cave on the west side. 

Channarayapatna. — Eastern taluk of Hassan District, Mysore, 
lying between 12® 46' and 13® 10' N. and 76® 16' and 76® 38' JL, with 
an area of 415 square miles, 'i'he jK^pulation in 1901 was 90,950, com- 
pared with 78,21 r in 1891. The lUluk contains two towns, Channaraya- 
patna (population, 3,222), the head-quarters, and Sravana Belgoi.a 
(1,926); and 396 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,97,000. I'he Hemavati river is the boundary for a short distance 
on the south-west, and its tributaries form several large tanks. A high 
ridge runs along the north, some small streams from which flow to the 
Shimsha. The country is generally open and undulating. The principal 
heights are the peaks at Sravana Belgob. 'Fhere arc large pasture 
grounds for cattle ^rnd sheep. 

Ch&nsama. — Town in the Kadi prani, Baroda State. See Chanasma. 

Chantapilli. — Village and lighthouse in Vizagapatam District, 
Madras. See Santapilly. 

Chapra Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Saran District, 
Bengal, occupyihg its south-east extremity, and lying between 25® 39' 
and 26® 14' N., and 84® 23' and 85® 12' E., with an area of 1,048 square 
miles. The subdivision is a fertile tract of rich alluvial soil, enclosed 
by the Gogra and Gandak rivers. The population was 972, 71S in 1901, 
•compared with 1,019,639 in 1891, the decrease being largely due to 
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severe epidemics of plague in 1 900 and 1901. The density is 928 persons 
per square mile. There are two towns, Chapra (population, 45,901), 
the head-quartefs„ and Revelganj (9,765); and 2,179 villages. 
SoNPUR, at the confluence of the Ganges *and Gandak, is an important 
railway centre and the scene of a great annual fair and bathing festival. 

Ch9.pra Town. — Head*quarters of Saran District, Bengal, situated 
in 25® 47' N. and 84® 44' E., on the north or left bank of the river 
Gogra, close to its junction with the Ganges. In 1901 the population * 
was 45,901, or nearly 12,000 less than in 1891, the decrease being 
mainly due to a temporary exodus of the population which took place 
in consequence of an outbreak of plague just before the Census. Of 
the total, 34,862 are Hindus and 10,934 Musalmans. The Gogra 
formerly flowed close by the town, but it has shifted its course a mile 
to the south ; the river inundated the town in 1871 and again in 1890. 

In the eighteenth century the French, Dutch, Portuguese, and Eng- 
lish had factories at Chapra ; but a severe blow was dealt to the com- 
mercial prosperity of the place when it was deserted, first by the Ganges 
and later by the Gogra. The railway, however, now affords new facilities 
for trade. The principal imports are rice, keros^^ne oil, gunny-bags, 
Indian and European cotton piece-goods and twis^, and salt ; and the 
principal exports are saltpetre, opium, linseed, gur (raw sugar), and 
shellac. Chapra is the head-quarters of a troop j of the Bihar Light 
Horse, and of a detachment of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
Volunteers. ^ 

The town has in recent years suffered severely from plague, which 
made its first appearance in March, 1900. It db£q)peared at the end 
of May, but again broke out in epidemic form later in the year ; and 
during the months of October, 1900, to March, 1901, 1,984 deaths 
were reported. A serious panic ensued, trade was dislocated, and 
thousands of people left the town. In 1902 a less serious outbreak 
occurred, and again during the winter of 1902-^3 there was another 
very severe epidemic, 2,138 deaths being recorded between November 
and February. 

Chapra was constituted a municipality in 1864. The income during 
the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 44,000, mnd the expenditure 
Rs. 41,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 59,000, including Rs. 30,000 
derived from a tax on houses and lands; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 50,000. The main drains are flushed and some of the public tanks 
filled by the flood-water of the Gogra, Vhich is admitted through the 
Sahibganj sluice. A fine sarai is under the management of the muni- 
cipal commissioners, who also own two municipal markets and a dis- 
pensary. The District jail has accommodation for*305 prisoners; a 
large building is occupied by the Government English school; and 
there are also two private high schools. ChSpra is the head-quartdi-s 
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of the German Evangelical Lutheran Mission, and a Roman Catholic 
mission has recently been started. 

Charduftr. — A Forest Reserve in Darrapg District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, situated in 26^55' N. and 92 ^45' E., at the foot of the 
Aka Hills. The Reserve has an area of 1 2 1 square* miles, and is best 
known as including an artificial plantation of the rubber tree {Ficus 
eiastica^i which in 1903-4 covered 2,872 acres. The plantation was 
first started in 1873 and cost more than 2 lakhs up to 1904. Tapping 
was first begun on a considerable scale in 1899, 1*^® receq)ts under 

this head in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 15,700. 

Chari. — Village in Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 32® 8' N, 
and 76^27' E. Population (1901), 2,597. In 1854 the foundations of 
a temple with an inscribed pedestal (since lost) were discovered here. 
7 'he inscription contained the formula of the Buddhist faith, and from 
the figures of seven boars carved on the front of the pedestal it 
appeared that the statue to which it belonged w^as that of the TSntric 
goddess Vajra-varahi. 

[Archaeological Suntey Reports^ vol. v, p. 177.] 

Charikar.— Town in Afghanistan, situated in 35® 3' N. and 69® 10^ E., 
at the mouth of the Ghorband valley, about 40 miles north of Kabul ; 
5,260 feet above the sea. Charikar is the residence of the governor of 
Kohistan, a sub-province of Kabul. It is here that customs are levied 
on trade going to Turkistin, and the town contains about 900 houses 
of Tajiks. Iron ore is brought to Charikar in great quantities from the 
Ghorband mines,, and is worked up for the Kabul market. There are 
several mud forts in the town and more in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. In 1839 Charikar was the seat of a British Political Agent, 
Major Eldred Pottinger, and the station of Shah Shuja^s Gurkha 
regiment. In 1841 the Kohistanis attacked it and the greater part 
of the garrison was destroyed, Pottinger, one other British officer, and 
one Gurkha alone reaching Kabul, though many were afterwards saved 
on the advance of General Pollock’s army. 

Charkha. — Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Charkhtrf State. — A sanad State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhand Political Agency. The territory is much broken up, but 
the main portion lies betw^een 25° 21' and 25® 35' N. and 79® 39' and 
79® 56' E. The State includes nine separate tracts, comprising an 
area of about 745 square miles; eight of these are enclosed by the 
Britisl\, District of Hamlrpur, ’while the ninth, which is the largest, 
lies on the DhasAn river, and is surrounded by portions of the Orchha, 
Chhatarpur, and Bijawar States. The only rivers of importance are 
the Ken and Dbasan. 

The Staje lies almost wholly in the alluvial tract which conceals the 
Bundelkhand gneiss: on either side of the Ken river. Some of the 
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outlying portions, situated on the high land which intervenes between 
the Bindhachal and Panna ranges, border on the diamond-bearing 
tracts, a few no> very productive mines being worked in the Ranipur 
parg^na. The climate, though hotter than that of Malwa, is not 
oppressive. The '‘annual rainfall averages 43 inches. 

The formation of the State dates from 1765. Chhatarsal, the Panna 
chief, in 1731 divided his territory into several portions. One of these, 
with an annual income of 31 lakhs, with its capital at Jaitpur, was. 
assigned^to his third son, Jagat Raj. At the death of Jagat Raj in 1757, 
a dispute arose as to the succession. Kirat Singh, the third son, who 
had been nominated as heir, predeceased his father, and his son Guman 
Singh attempted to seize the State. Pahar Singh, another son of Jagat 
Raj, however, forced Guman Singh and his brother Khuman Singh 
to take refuge in the fort at Charkhari. In 1764 Pahar Singh made 
terms and assigned territory to his nephews, giving Banda (now in the 
United Provinces) to Guman Singh, and CharkhM, then estimated to 
produce 9 lakhs of revenue, to Khuman Singh. Khuman Singh, the first 
Raja of Charkhari, died in 1782, and was succeeded by his son Bijai 
Bikramiijit Bahadur Singh, who was continually at feud with his relatives, 
especially with Arjun Singh of Banda, and was ultimately driven out of 
his State. In 1789 Bijai Bahadur Singh, in hopes of regaining bis 
possessions, joined All Bahadur and Him mat Bahadur in their invasion 
of Bundelkhand, and, entering into engagem^rits of fidelity and 
allegiance, received from All Bahadur in 1798 a sa^ad for Charkhari fort 
and territory worth about 4 lakhs a year. In tjB63, when the English 
entered Bundelkhand, Bijai Bahadur Singh w^as the first Bundela chief 
to make terms ; and a sanad confirming him in the possession of his land 
was granted in 1804, another sanad being given in 1811 after the 
settlement of a dispute regarding certain villages which had been 
omitted from the previous grant. He died in 1829, and was succeeded 
by his grandson Ratan Singh, son of his illegitimate son Ranjit Singh, 
whose eventual succession had been recognized in 1822, when the 
chiefs only legitimate son died. Ratan Singh was confirmed in power, 
and was admitted to all the rights granted by the sanads of 1804 and 
tSiT. Ratan Singh w’as the ruler during th^ Mutiny and loyally 
supported the British Government by giving asylum to Mr. Came, 
Assistant Collector of Mahoha, and helping in the management of 
neighbouring districts. He was rewarded with a land grant in perpe- 
tuity of the value of Rs, 20,000 a yearf a an hereditary salute of 

j r guns, and the privilege of adoption, which was subs^uently confirmed 
by sanad in 1862. He died in i860, and was succeeded by his son 
Jai Singh Deo, a minor. In 1874 this chief obtained administrative 
powrers ; but mismanagement necessitated the appointment of a British 
officer as Superintendent in 1879, and the withdrawal of the chiefs 
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powers in 1880. Jai Singh died soon after; and his widowadopted the 
present chief, Malkhan Singh, a boy nine years old, who was recognized 
by the British Government, the State being put under the superin^ 
tendence of a special Political officer. In 1886 the special officer ^was 
withdrawn and the State replaced under the Political !‘\gent in Bundel- 
khand. The Maharaja received full powers in 1894, and manages the 
State personally with the assistance of his father, Diwan Jhujhar Singh 
•Ju ] 3 eo* C.I.E., as minister. The ruler of the State bears the titles 
of liis Highness and Maharajadhiraj Sipahdar-ul-mulk, and ^receives 
a salute of 11 guns. Malkhan Singh has been njade a K.C.I.E. 

rhe population of the State has been : (1881) 143,015, (1891) 
143,108, and (1901) 123,254, giving a density of 166 persons |)er 
square mile. 'I'he population decreased by 13 per cent, during the last 
decade, owing to famine. Hindus number 118,007, 95 <^ent.; 

and Musalmans, 4,842, or 4 per cent. The State contains one town, 
Charkhari (population, 11,718), the capital; and 504 villages. The 
prevalent forms of speech arc JJundelkhandi and Banaphari. The chief 
castes arc Chamars, 15,900; Brahmajis, 14,200; Ahirs, 8,600 ; and 
Bundela Thakurs, 8,300. Agriculture supports 43 [)er cent, and general 
labour 14 per cent, of the jiopulaiion. About 263 square miles, or 35 
per cent, of the total area, are under cultivation, of which 22 square 
miles are irrigable. Of the uncultivated area, 337 square miles are 
capable of cultivation, 40 square miles are under forest, and the rest is 
waste. About 66 square miles, or 24 per cent, of the cropped area, arc 
under jowar \ 64 square miles, or 24 per cent., under wheat ; 49 square 
miles, or 15 per cent., under gram ; 27 square miles, or 10 per cent., 
under kodon \ and 21 stiuare miles, 01 9 per cent., under cotton. In 
RSnipur a few diamond mines are worked either by the State or by 
private individuals. Contractors are charged a royalty of 25 per cent, 
on the value of all stones found, the value of the stones being fixed 
by an appraiser. 

The metalled road between Cliarkhari and Mahoba has considerabl) 
increased local traxie, and a Euroiiean firm has established an agency 
in the town. The State has a postal department, which issues its own 
stamps. The head office is at Charkhari, with branch offices at the 
pargana head-quartersi A British combined post and telegraph office 
is also located at Charkhari town. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into four parganas, 
each under a tahsllddr \ Bawan-Chaurasi, in which the town oi 
Charkhari stands Isanagar, which lies to the west on the Dha-san 
river ; Ranipur ; and Satwara, with head-quarters at Chandla. 'fhe 
Maharaja personally conducts the administration of the State. In 
criminal cases he exercises powers equal to a Sessions Court under the 
Indian Penal Code, alUcases involving sentence of death, transportation, 
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or imprisonment for life being submitted to the Agent to the Governor- 
General for confirmation. The British judicial system was partially 
introduced in 1^6^, and more completely in 1880, when the financial 
systepi was also reorganized, and a regufer budget system was intro- 
duced. 

The total revenue of the State amounts to about 6 lakhs, of which 
4 lakhs, or 66 per cent., is derived from land revenue. The chi^f heads 
of expenditure are general administration, including the chiefs estab- 
lishment* (1*5 lakhs), military (Rs. 89,000), and charges in respect of 
collection of land revenue (Rs. 37,000). I 1 ie incidence of the land 
revenue demand is Rs. 2 per acre of cultivated area. The rates are 
fixed in accordance with the quality of the soil, a higher rate being 
levied from irrigated land. 

The currency was formerly of two kinds : the Stina^an^ which was 
coined at Rath (in Hannrpur District), and Rdjd shd/t/y struck in the 
mint at Charkhan. In 1864 British coin was introduced in making 
certain State payments, and finally in 1880 the British rupee was made 
the only legal tender. 

The infantry force consists of regular infantry, mimbering 138 men, 
and military [)olicc. The cavalry are divided into regulars, numbering 
28 men, who form the chiefs body-guard, and somjb irregulars. There 
are 24 serviceable guns and 90 gunners. t 

'fhe police are of two classes : the Charkhan tawh police, numbering 
73, and the rural police, 320, the former being tejfularly engaged, the 
latter, chaukiddn (village watchmen), taken chi^y from the semi- 
aboriginal Arakh, Khangar, and Ba.sor castes. The jail is at Charkhan 
Low n. 

In 1901, 1*4 per cent, of the population (2*6 males and o*i females) 
were able to read and write. I'he State maintains six schools with 443 
pupils, the chief institution being at Charkhan* town, where also u 
hospital and dispensary are kept up. 

A plane-table survey of the State was begun for revenue i)urposes 
in 1881, and the present chief is endeavouring to complete it. 

Charkh&ri Town (know n locally as Maharajnagar). — Chief tow n of 
the State of the same name in Central India, sitUt^ed in 25° 24' N. and 
79° 46' E., 10 miles by metalled road from Mahobii .station on the 
Jhansi-Manikpur section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (1901), 11,718. The town is picturesquely situated at the 
foot of a hill called the Ranjita Pahaf, which rises abruptly fi;om the 
plain to a height of 300 feet. Upon it stands the fort of Mangalgarh, 
reached by a flight of steps cut in the hill-side. Three large lakes lie 
at the foot ol' the hill, on one of which stands the* State guesthouse. 
The town rose in importance after 1765, when Rajft Kinsman Singh 
made it his capital ; and since the o|>ening of the^railway it has become 
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a considerable trade centre. The chief imports are sugar, salt, cloth, 
and kerosene oil ; the exports are grain, cotton, // 7 , linseed, and ght. 
A hospital and dispensary, schools for boys and girts, a British post 
and telegraph office, and a ^fi-^-bungalow are situated in the town. 

Charrt. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Mfinbhum 
District, Bengal, situated in 23° 23' N. and 86° 25' E., 4 miles north- 
east of Purulia. Population (1901), 1,532. It contains some very old 
• stone temples, called deuls or debdlayas. There were originally seven 
temples, but five have fallen. Some of them were Jain or Buddhistic, 
and numerous votive chaityas with mutilated figures either of Buddha 
or one of the Jain hierarchs lie in the village ; but the greater number 
of the remains of sculptures lying about are Brahmanical. According 
to local tradition, these and some large tanks in the vicinity were 
constructed by Saraks. 

Charsadda Tahsil. — North-western tahsil of Peshawar District, 
North-West Frontier Province, lying between 34° 2' and 34° 32' N. 
and 71° 30' and 71° 56' E., with an area of 380 square miles. The 
population was 142,756 in 1901, and 132,917 in 1891. It contains 
three towns, Charsadda and Prang (19,354), the head- quarters, and 
Tangi (9,095), with 168 villages. The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 3,60,000. The tahsti consists of the doiibvind 
the Hashtnagar tappas or circles. The former lies between the Adizai 
branch of the Kabul river and the Swat, and is fertile, highly cultivated, 
with numerous villages, and better wooded than other parts of the 
District ; even the uplands which run along the foot of the Mohmand 
hills for their whole length are now irrigated by private canals. It is 
mainly held by the Gigiani clan and by Mohmands. The Hashtnagar 
tappa composes a strip of plain country with a rich clay soil, which 
stretches 10 miles eastward of the Swat, and from the Utman Khel hills 
on the north to the Kabul river on the south. It is held by Muham- 
madzai PathSns, and in it lies Charsadda, the head-quarters of the 
tahslL This tappa is intersected by the Swat River Canal. • 

Charsadda Town. — Head quarters of the tahsil of the same name 
in PeshSwar District, North-West Frontier Province, situated in 34° 9' N. 
and 71° 45' E., on tliyfi left bank of the SwAt river, i6 miles north-east of 
Peshawar city. Population (1901), including Prang, 19,354. A good 
metalled road connects the town with Nahakki on the road from 
Peshawar to Abazai. By this route the distance to Peshawar is 20 
miles, and the road crosses five permanent bridges of boats. Charsadda 
is a large and pi/jsperous town, with a considerable trade, chiefly in 
agricultural produce, in the hands of enterprising Hindus, but Muham- 
madan agriculturvsts form the majority of the population. It has 
a dispensarp^ and a vernacular middle school maintained by the 
District board. 
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ChSrsadda is contiguous to the town of PrSng ; and these two places 
were identified by General Cunningham with the ancient PushkalSvati, 
capital of the region at the time of Alexander's invasion, and trans- 
literated as Pcukclaus or Peukelaotis by the Greek historians. Its 
chieftain (Astes), according to Arrian, was killed in defence of one of 
his strongholds after a prolonged siege by Hephaistion. Ptolemy fixes 
its site upon the eastern bank of the Suastene or Swat. In the^seventh 
century a.d. Hiuen Tsiang visited the city, which he describes as being • 
100 li (i6| miles) north-east of Peshawar. A stupa^ erected over the 
spot where Buddha made an alms-offering of his eyes, formed the great 
attraction for the Buddhist pilgrim and his co-religionists. The city, 
however, had even then been abandoned as a political capital in favour 
of Purushapura, Parashawara, or Peshawar. It probably extended over 
a large area, and the entire neighbourhood is covered with vast ruins. 
Excavation was carried out in the neighbourhood of ChSrsadda for 
about two months in the spring of 1902-3. Some interesting finds of 
coins and pottery ornaments, including an engraved amethyst, were 
made, and the remains of the ancient Bala Hisir (Acropolis) were 
mapped. 

Charthawal.— lown in the District and taMl of Muzaffarnagar, 
United Provinces, situated in 29® 33' N. and 77® E., 7 miles north- 

west of Muzaffarnagar town. Population (1901), $,236. Under native 
rule it was the head-quarters of an dmiL It is nop a small agricultural 
town, administered under Act XX of 1856, with , an income of about 
Rs. 1,500. 

Ch&ta . — Tahsil and town in Muttra District, United Provinces. 
See Chhata. 

Chatarpur. — State and town in Central India. See Chhatarpur. 

Chatia. — Hill in the Jajpur subdivision of Cuttack District, Bengal, 
situated in 20® 39' N. and 86® 3' E., on the trunk road near the village 
of the same name. On the east side of the hill are the ruins of a fort 
called Amrivati. The walls are made of laterite and are quadrangular, 
with one gate facing the east. The zandna rooms are indicated by 
a high platform with broken pillars, and on a smaller plattorm stood 
a temple, now fallen. On one of the platforms |re two well-carved life- 
size images of Indra and his wife Indrani. According to local tradition, 
AmrSvati was one of the five Kaiakas or forts of the Kesari dynasty. 
On the west side of the hill is a small cave with a veranda, probably 
the work of Jain ascetics. • ^ ^ 

ChatrE. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of HazSribagh 
District, Bengal, and one of the principal trade centres of the District, 
situated in 24® 12' N. and 84® 53' E., about 36 .miles north-west of 
Hazaribagh town. Population (1901X iOiS 99 * On October 2, 1857, 
an engagement took place at ChatrS between fl.M.'s 5 3rd Foot,^up- 
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ported by a detachment of Rattray’s Sikhs, and the Ramgarh Battalion, 
which bad mutinied at Ranch!, and was marching to join the rebel 
zamlnddr Kuar Singh at Bhojpur in Shahabad. The, routineers, posted 
in great force on the brow <St a hill, made a stubborn resistance^ but 
were defeated with a loss of 40 men and all their supplies. Chatra was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the decade 
ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 6,000, and the expenditure Rs. 5,000. 
•In T903-4 the income was Rs. 6,000, mainly from a tax on persons (or 
property tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 5,000. • 

Chatrapur Subdivision, — Subdivision of Ganjam District, Madras, 
consisting of the Ganjam and Purushottapur zamlnddri tnksih, 

Chatrapur Village.- Head-quarters of the Collector, the Super- 
intendent of police, and the Forest officer of Ganjam District, Madras, 
situated in 19° 22' N. and 85® K., 13 miles north-east of Berhampur on 
the trunk road and on the East ('oast Railway. It is an unimportant 
place with a ])opulation (1901) of onl) 4,210. Ganjam was the head- 
quarters of the District until 1815 ; but in that year, owing to a deadly 
outbreak of fever, the Collector’s office was moved to Berhampur. It 
remained there till 1835, ''hen it was transferred to Chatrapur, which is 
prettily situated near the sea, and has a healthy climate. The school 
was endowed by a late Collector, Mr. A. P. Onslow, with some house 
property, including the house formerly occupied by the Collector. This 
building was afterwards purchased by Government, and a large modern 
residence has been erected on the site. 

Ch&tsu (or Chaksu). — Head-quarters of the iahsll of the .same namfe 
in the Sawai Jaipur nizdmat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated 
in 26° 36' N. and 75® 57' E., about 2 miles from Chatsu station on the 
Jaipur-Sawai Madhopur Railway and 25 miles south of Jaipur city. 
Population (1901), 4,902. (Jhatsu is an ancient town, and, according 
to local tradition, was for a time the residence of Vikramaditya, the 
legendary founder of the Samvat era (57 b. c.), and, being surrounded 
by a wall of copper, got the name of Tambavati Nagari. It is said to 
be called Chatsu after a Raja of the Sesodia clan of Rajputs. The 
remains of several tanks have survived, but almost all the old temples 
were de.stroyed by the# Muhammadans in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centurie.s. A largely attended fair is held annually in March in honour 
of Sftala Mata, the goddess of small-pox. The State maintains a hos 
pital with accommodation for 4 in-patients, and there are 5 elementary 
schools attended by 70 boys. 

Chaobe Jftgirs.-*— A collection of petty sanad States in Central India, 
under the Political Agent in Baghelkhand, lying between 25® 5' and 
25® 20' N. and 80® 45' and 80® 57' E., and bounded on the north, east, 
and west by^BSnda District, and on the south by BaraundSl. They 
comprise the five estatfis of Paldeo, Pahra, Taraon, Bhaisaunda, 
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and Kam I a-Rajauf.a, with an area of about 126 scjuare miles. These 
estates lie partly in the diamond-bearing tract, and derive an income 
from the sale of^tfje stones. 

The population has been : (1881) 21,^20, (i8gi) 23,300, and (1901) 
20,711, giving a density of 165 persons per square mile. The jd 0 rs 
contain 69 villages. Hindus number 19,556, or 94 per cent. ; Animists, 
812; and Musalmans, 340. ^ 

The holders of these estates are Jijhotia Brahmans and bear the* 
appellation of ("haube. They originally held land at D^dri, a village in 
Bundelkhand near the Nowgong cantonment. Their aptitude for military 
service brought them intr) notice, and they rose to high rank under 
Raja Thhatarsal of Panna. The owners of the first four are descended 
from Ram Rishan, who was governor of the Kalinjar fort under Raja 
Hirde Snh of Panna. During the disturbances which followed the 
invasion of Bundelkhand by Ah Bahadur, Nawab of Banda, Ram Kishan 
seized the fort, and for ten years successfully resisted all attempts on 
the part of the Xawab to oust him. At the time of the establishment 
of British supremacy, Kalinjar was held by the sons of Ram Kishan, of 
whom there were originally seven. Baldeo, the eldest, being dead, his 
son Daryau Singh was in command. Although thpse men were merely 
revolted servants of the Panna chief, the Briti.sh iGovernment, in pur- 
suance of their pacificatory policy, in 1812 ( Oafikmed Daryau Singh 
and his brothers in their possession of the fort adjoining territory, 
on condition of allegiance. Daryau Singh, howev^, persisted in op[K)s- 
ing the British authority and in secretly fomenting disturbances in the 
('ountry. It was, therefore, determined to dispossess him, and the fort 
was assaulted by Colonel Martindell on January 16, 1812. I'hough 
the assault failed, Daryau .Singh agreed to surrender on condition that 
other lands were assigned to his family in exchange for thcise they then 
held. These terms were acceded to ; but the dissensions among the 
different members of the family were so violent as to necessitate the 
grant of a separate sanad to each member, as well as to Copal Lai 
Kayasth, who had been the family vakii. Fresh dissensions led to a 
further .settlement in 1817. In 1862 the received adoption 

sanads. It is a rule of succession among thqpi that on the failure 
of heirs, real or adoptive, the jd^r is divided among the surviving 
bramrlies of the family. 'Phe original nine shares, created by the 
adjustment of 1817, were reduced to .seven in 1839 and to five in 1864 
by the operation of this rule, while »ne estate was confiscated in 1855 
for the complicity of its holder in a murder. 

Chaugh&t.—Village in Malabar Distrietj Madras. See Chowghat. 

Chauk&. — A river of Oudh, being one of the jpranches into which 
the Saroa splits up in Kherl Di.strict. Its channel now contains little 
w^ater, but has a long cour.se through Kheri, Sjtapur, and Bara B|nki, 
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joining the Go(;ra near BahrarnghSt. The name is also applied to an 
old bed of the Sarda which now joins that river in PilTbhit. 

Chaul (JOheut ). — Town in the Alibag tdluka of, Kolaba District, 
Bombay, situated in 18® 34' *N. and 72° 55' E., on the coast about 
30 miles south of Bombay, and on the right bank of the Kundalika 
river, or Roha creek. Population (1901), 6,517. Chaul is a place of 
great antiquity. Under the names of Champavati and Rcvatikshetra, 
'local Hindu traditions trace it to the times when Krishna reigned in 
Gujarat. It seems probable that Chaul or Cheul is Ptolemy’s (a*.d. 150) 
headland and emporium of Symulla or Timulla ; and it has a special 
interest, as Ptolemy mentions that he gained information about Western 
India from people who had come from Symulla to Alexandria. About 
a hundred years later (a. d. 247) it appears in the Periplus of the 
P>ythraean Sea as Semulla, the first local mart south of Kalliena ; and 
in 642 it is called Chimolo by Hiuen Tsiang. ("haul next appears 
under the names Saimur and Jaimur in the vvrilings of the Arab travellers 
of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. Early in the fourteenth 
century it is mentioned as one of the centres of Yadava power in the 
Konkan. The Russian traveller Athanasius Nikitin (1470) calls it 
Chivil. Thirty-five years later (1505) the Portuguese first appeared at 
Chaul. It was in Chaul harbour that a naval fight took place between 
the Portuguese and the Musalnians in 1508, in which the Portuguese 
were defeated. In 1516 the Portuguese established a factory here, and 
five years later Chaul was burnt by the Bijapur fleet. The Gujarat fleet 
and some Turkish ships attacked it in 1528, but they were repulsed by 
the Portuguese and Ahmadnagar squadron. In 1529 it was plundered 
b}' the Gujarat troops. In 1594 the Portuguese gained a brilliant 
victory over the Ahmadnagar troops at Chaul, but in 1600 it passed to 
the Mughals. In 1583 the Dutch traveller Jean Hugues de Linschol 
described Chaul as a fortified city with a good harbour, and famous for 
trade. It was then a great centre of manufactures, with very deft and 
hard-working craftsmen, who made a great number of chests and Chinese- 
like cabinets, very rich and well wrought, and beds and couches lac- 
quered in all colours. There was also a great weaving industry in cotton 
and silk. As late as <^-668 (Bruce’s Annals) the weavers of Chaul are 
mentioned as making 5,000 pieces of ‘ taffaties ’ a year. In 1740 Chaul 
passed to the Marathas. The insecurity of native rule at Chaul was of 
great advantage to Bombay. The silk-weavers and other skilled 
craftsmen of tl)e town were induced to settle in Bombay, and their 
descendants of several castes, coppersmiths, weavers, and carpenters, 
are still knowm as Chaulis, thus preserving the name of their old home. 

Upper and Lower Chaul, or, as they are more often called, Chaul and 
Revadanda, ;are among the prettiest and most interesting places in 
Koiaba District, and cAn be reached either by land from AllbSg or by 
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sea. The beginning of the seven miles of land journey from Alib 5 g is made 
troublesome by the Alib 5 g creek, but beyond the creek most of the way 
lies through shady ^palm groves. The Portuguese ruins in Revadanda 
or L«wer Chaul, the Musalman mosque, Baths, and castle of Rajkot in 
Old or Upper Cliaul, and the Buddhist caves in the south and south- 
west faces of the neighbouring hills, are the chief objects of interest. 
Chaul also contains a temple of Sri Hingalaj, in which are alsc^i mages 
of Asapuri and Chatursringi. The temple is said to be old. The town 
contains two schools. 

Chaumu. — Chief town of an estate of the same name in the Sawai 
Jaipur nizdfuat of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 27° 10' N. 
and 75® 44' E., about 20 miles north of Jaipur city. Population (1901), 
9,300. The town, which is surrounded by a mud wall and ditch and 
contains a fort, is the residence of a Thakur, the premier noble of the 
State ; he pays no tribute, but renders service with fifty horsemen. The 
present Thakur is a member of the State council. He maintains a small 
hospital with accommodation for 8 in-patients, and also an Anglo- 
vernacular school attended by 80 boys. The Jain community keep 
up a primary vernacular school attended by 25 boys, and there are 
6 elementary indigenous schools, with about 180 ipupils. 

Chaungu. — North-western township of Sagait^ District, Upper 
Burma, lying along the east bank of the Chind win, between 21® 47' and 
22® 2' N. and 95® 9' and 95® 26' E., with an area 177 square miles. 
The population increased from 30,108 in 1891 to $3,134 in 1901, dis- 
tributed in 88 villages, the head-quarters being at Cbaungu (population, 
8,545), a collection of villages on the Sagaing-Alon railway, 52 miles 
west of Sagaing town. Good rice lands extend from the township head- 
quarters westwards to the Chindwin, on the banks of which is Amyin, 
a large village with a bazar ; but farther inland the country is very dry. 
There is no rising groOnd. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 96 square 
miles, and the land revenue and thatha 7 n€da amounted to Rs. 1,26,400. 

Chaungzon. — Township of Amherst District, l^wer Burma (formerly 
known as Bilugyun), lying between 16® 14' and 16® 31' N. and 97® 27' 
and 97® 38' E., and composed wholly of the island of Bilugyun, with 
an area of 190 square miles. The density of population, 220 to the 
square mile, is high'; and the area under cultivation, which includes 
practically the whole island with the exception of a strip of hill land 
running down its centre, is extensive. The population, which is largely 
Talaing, increased from 34,056 in 189^ to 41,880 in i9pi, distributed 
in 68 villages, Chaungzon (population, 1,112), a ♦village near the 
centre of the island, being the head-quarters. The area cultivated in 
1903-4 was 1 15 square miles, paying Rs. 1,97,800 land revenue. 

Chaur.— Peak in SirmCir State, Punjab, situated in 30®, 52' N. and 
77® 32' E., and forming the highest summit amonfe the mountains whith 
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occupy the siib-Himalnyan tract, with an elevation of 11,982 feet above 
the sea. From its peculiar shape and great height it forms a con- 
spicuous object in the landscape for many miles around, being easily 
recognized among the smaller ridges on every side. The Chaur presents 
a striking appearance from the plains of Sirhind ; and the view from 
its summit embraces the vast lowland tract on the south, and a wide 
panoratjja of the snowy range to the northward. Though below the 
limit of perpetual snow, drifts remain in the shady chasms on its flanks 
throughout the summer months. A dense forest of deodars and other 
conifers clothes the northern and north-eastern declivities ; and rhodo- 
dendrons, ferns, and gentian grow in patches on the detritus of its 
granite slopes. There is an observahwy on the mountain, 11,200 feet 
above sea-level, 

Chaur3.si. — Tahtka in Surat District, Bombay. See (!horasi. 

Chaus^. — Village in the Buxar subdivision of Shahabad District, 
Bengal, situated in 25® 31' N. and 83® 54' E., on the East Indian 
Railway, close lo the east hank of the Karamnasa river, 4 miles west 
of Buxar town. Population (1901), 1,1 oS. It is noted as the scene of 
the defeat of the emperor Humayfin by the Afghan Sher Shah in June, 
1539. The emperor with a few friends just managed to escape by 
crossing the Ganges but 8,000 Mughal troops perished in attempting 
to follow him. 

Chautang, — River in the Ambala and Karnal Districts of the Punjab, 
rising in the plains a few miles south of the SaraswatI, to which it runs 
parallel for a distance. Near Balchhapar the two rivers apparently unite 
in the sands, but reappear in two distinct channels farther down, the 
Chautang running parallel to the Jumna, and then turning westward 
towards Hansi and Hissar. 'I'he bed in this part of its course affords 
a channel for the Hissar branch of the Western Jumna C!anal. Traces 
of the deserted waterway are visible as far as the CjHaggar, which it 
formerly joined some miles below Bhatnair, after a course of about 
260 miles; but the stream is now entirely diverted into the canal. In 
former days it lost itself in the sand, like others of the smaller cis-Sutlej 
rivers. Some authorities c onsider that the ("hautang was originally an 
artificial channel. QiUivation extends along its banks in a few isolated 
patches, but for the most part a fringe of dense junigle lines its course. 

Ch^vakkad. Village in Malabar District, Madras, See Chowghat. 

Chawinda. —Village in the ZafarwS.! tahstloi Sialkot District, Punjab, 
situated in 32° 22' N. and 74*^ 4/' E. Population (1901), 5,244. It is 
administered as a^* notified area.’ 

Cheduba Island {Manaun^,—hx\ island off the coast of Arakan, in 
Kyaukpyu District Lower Burma, lying between t8® 40' and 18® 56' N. 
and 93® 28' and 93® 46' E., w'ith aa area of 220 square miles. The 
island is triangular ia, shape ; its northern coast runs east and west, its 
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eastern north and south, while its outward side, turned towards the Bay 
of Bengal, follows the general trend of the coast, namely, north-west and 
south-east. It Is well wooded, and possesses a good deal of undulating 
country and some hills which rise to a height of over 1,000 feet above 
the sea. In the extreme north-west corner is a so-called volcano which 
discharges inflammable gas. The island forms a township. Its popu- 
lation was 23,340 in 1891, and 26,899 1901. Rice and tobacco are 

the two main items of export. The name is said to be a corruption * 
of char *dhuha^ or ‘four capes.' The town of Theduba (population, 
1,540), the township head-quarters, is on the eastern coast, near the 
point where the island approaches closest to the adjacent island of 
Ramree. 

Cheduba Township (Burmese, Manaung).- South-western towm- 
ship of Kyaukpyu District, Ivower Burma, consisting of (*HKnrBA 
Island, and lying between 18° 40' and 18° 56' N. and 93® 28' and 
93^46'E. Its head-quarters are at Cheduba (population, 1,540), in the 
north-east of the island. In iqoi the tr)wnship contained 114 villages 
and 26,899 inhabitants (an increase of 1,559 since 1891). Its area is 
220 square miles, and the density of population is 122 persons j>er 
square mile, which is higher than that of any oth^r township in the 
Di.strict. The island has long been inhabited by |j>eople from Chitta- 
gong, and the name by which it is knowm to tht ^British (said to he 
a corruption of char dhuha^ or ‘ four capes ') is of IpSian origin. About 
40 square miles were cultivated in 1903-4, payihi; Rs. 42,000 land 
revenue. 

Chen&b Colony. — A recently settled area in the Rechna Doab, 
Punjab, lying between 30® 46' and 31° 46' N. and 72° 19' and 73° 
38' E. The colony (occupies most of the large tract of waste land 
owned ^y Government, called the Sandal Bar, which was situated 
mainly in the old District of Jhang, hut also included portions of 
Montgomery, Gujranwala, and Lahore. It includes the whole of the 
new Ly ALLPUR District, parts of the C'hiniot and Jhang tahslh of 
Jhang District, half of the Kh 3 ngah Dogran tahsu! of GujranwSla, and 
a few estates in the Sharakpur fahsil of Lahore. In 1901 the colony 
had a population of 782,690, giving a density 213*7 persons per 
square mile, on an ^rea of 3,706 square miles ; but since then the 
population has greatly increased, and the present area of the colony 
is 3,855 square miles. The colony contains the to'wns of Lv allpur, 
the head-quarters, Sangla, Chiniot Road, Gojra, and Toba 'Pek, Singh, 
with 1,418 estates or villages. This vast area was until 1892 sparsely 
inhabited by nomad pastoral tribes, such as Baloch, Siils, Chhaddars, 
and Kharrals, who cannot have numbered more than 70,000 at the 
Census of 1891. In 1901 the Census showed that immigrants num- 
bered 539,493, chiefly from the following District^ : SiSlkot (103,000); 
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Amritsar (68,000), Jullundur (57,000), Gurdaspur (44,000), Hoshiarpur 

(35.000) , Lahore (29,000), Gujrat (25,000), Ludhiana ^18,000), Shahpur 

(16.000) , and Ferozepore (15,000). Cultivation wac rendered possible 
only by the construction of the Chenab Canal. As fast as the "canal 
and its distributaries were constructed, the waste lands owned by 
Governjnent were divided into squares, each 27-78 acres in area, and 
allotted to various classes of grantees. To capitalists were allotted areas 
of from 6 to 20 squares each, on payment of a nazarana varying from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per acre according to the area of the grant, proprietary 
rights being eventually obtainable on a further payment of Rs. 20-10-0 
per acre. Yeoman grants were made to agriculturists on similar terms, 
the area of a grant being usually four or five squares, and the nazarana 
Rs. 6 per acre. The majority of the grants made were, however, 
‘peasant* grants of a half to three squares each. These were free 
grants, but to prevent alienation, carried no rights of proprietorship, 
a right of occupancy being acquired after five years* compliance with 
the terms of the grant. Under this system capitalists have acquired 

122.000 acres, including 8,500 allotted in reward grants, and 24,500 
sold by auction ; yeomen (including military pensioners), 142,000 acres ; 
and immigrant peasant grantees, 948,000 acres. In addition to these, 
254,800 acres have been allotted to the nomads of the Sandal Bar, and 

127.000 acres to zamlndars of the surrounding Districts as compensatory 
grants. The camehbreeders of the Bar have also received 85,000 acres, 
on condition that they maintain camels for transport purposes, and are 
organized into the 59th, 60th, 6ist, and 62nd Camel Corps. Four 
estates have been allotted to the 12th and 17 th Cavalry, the 15th Lancers 
(Cureton*s Miiltanis), and the 18th Tiwana Lancers, respectively, as 
stud farms. Since its foundation the colony has enjoyed remarkable 
prosperity, but its success was at first jeopardized owing to the lack 
of means of transport to cany off its produce to profitable markets. 
The Wazlrtbad-Khanewal branch of the North-Western Railway was 
accordingly constructed in. 1890-1900. It traverses the whole length 
of the colony, within which lie 113 miles of its total length of 201 miles. 
Communication with Karachi is thus afforded ; but the Jech Doab 
section from Sargodha is also being extended in the Jhelum Colony to 
Shorkot Road, a station on the Wazirabad-Khanewal line. It is also 
proposed to connect Shahdara near Lahore with Sangla ; and to con- 
struct a chord-line, branchings off from the Shahdara-Sangla line a short 
distance from, Lahore, which will traverse the south-eastern portion 
of the colony to meet the Wazirabad-Khanew^al line at Shorkot Road. 
Roads have been constructed in the colony to a length of 1,192 miles, 
of which at present only about 8 miles are metalled, though metalling 

r is in process on 52 miles more. For details as to the recent industrial 
development, as i^anifested in the growth of mills and factories, the 
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paragraph on Arts and Manufactures in the Jhang District article and 
the article on Sangla should be consulted. 

Chen&b (the^ Acesines of the Greeks and Asikni of the Vedas). — 
A river in Kashn^ir and the Punjab, being one of the *five rivers’ 
from which the Punjab derives its name. It rises in the Him3.layan 
canton of Lahul in the Punjab in two streams : the Chandra, which 
issues from a large snow-bed on the south-east side of the Baf 5 Lacha 
at a height of 16,221 feet; and the Bhaga, which rises on the north- 
west slopes of the pass. The Chandra, after flowing south-east for 
55 miles, sweeps round the base of the mid-Himalayas and joins the 
BhAga at Tandi, after a total course of 115 miles. The course of the 
BhSga to Tandi is only 65 miles, its average fall being 125 feet per 
mile. The united stream, now known as the Chandra-Bhaga or 
Chen&b, flows through the Pangi valley in Chamba State and then 
enters the Padar district of Kashmir at an elevation of 6,000 feet. 
Thence for 180 miles it flows between steep cliffs of the high moun- 
tains, and then for 25 miles through the lower hills to Akhnur, where 
it becomes navigable. There are three remarkable bends in the 
ChenSb. Where it reaches Kishtwar from a north-west course it 
suddenly twists due south ; at Jangalwar it tacks ftom south to west ; 
and at Amas it leaves its westerly course and flows due south past 
Riksi to Akhnur. At each of these turns the ClWnab is joined by 
a stream of considerable size, and at every change rof course the river 
seems to cut through the mountain range along which it had been 
flowing. 

The chief tributaries in its passage through Kishtwar, Bhadrawar, 
and Jammu are the Uniar and Shudi, and the Bhulna and Maru 
Wardwan rivers. Between Kishtw^ar and AkhnQr it receives the 
waters of the Golan Lar and Lidar Kol, and the Bichlari and Ans, 
and between Riasi and the western boundary of Jammu it is joined 
by the TAwi. There are several bridges, two of which on the routes 
from Jammu to Kashmir, and from Kashmir to Kishtwar respectively, 
are of a superior description. The rest are of the primitive jhtila 
type — three ropes stretched across the stream in the form of a triangle. 

The Chenab re-enters the Punjab at Khairi Rihaf in Sialkot District. 
The Tawi joins it almost at once, and the first place of importance in 
British territory is Wazlr§.bad, where the Alexandra Bridge carries the 
North-Western Railway across the river. Throughout its course in 
the plains the river flows in a wide and shifting bed of sknd. few 
miles south-west of Wazirabad the main branch of the Lower Chenab 
Canal takes off at Khanki ; and thence the river flows on greatly 
diminished in bulk, dividing the Chaj Doab on the* west from the 
Rechna Doab on the east until the Jhelum joins it,in Jhang District at^ 
Trimmu. Thence the two rivers flow under the name of the Chenab, 
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till joined by the Klvi near Sidhu and by the Sutlej at Madwala. 
The North- V\ extern Railway crosses it again at Sher Sh^. Thence 
the united stream flows on under the name of th^ I^anjnao, to join 
the Indus at Mithankot. Small boats can navigate ^the Chenab in the 
plains all the year round, but there is little traffic above Chiniot 

There is evidence to show that the Chenab flowed to the east of 
Multair as late as a. n. 1245. The Beas then occupied its old bed 
passing Dipalpur ; and the Jheluni, Chenab, and Ravi met north-east 
of Multan, and flowing to the east of that city joined •the Beas 
28 miles south of it and east of Uch. 'Fhus Multan and Uch both 
lay in the Sind-Sagar Doab. By 1397 the Chenab had altered its 
course westward and was flowing to the west of Multan, as it still 
does. 'I'he part of the river which divides the modern District of 
Gujrat from Gujranwala was known to the Muhammadan historians as 
the Sudhara (Soohra), from the town of that name on its left bank. 

Chenab Canal, Lower. — A j^erennial canal in the Punjab, taking 
off from the left bank of the Chenab river and watering the tract 
between it and the Ravi. I'he greater part of this area was before 
the introduction of irrigation a desolate region, unpeopled except for 
a race of pastoral nomads known as Janglis. The land was for the 
most part Ciovernment waste, and was thus adapted for colonization 
on a scale hitherto untried in the history of India, if , ot of the world. 
I'he original work was designed as a small inundation canal and 
opened as such in 1887, but in 1889 it was decided to convert it into 
a perennial canal of the first magnitude. I'he head-v orks of the canal 
arc at Khanki, a village in Ciujranwala District, 8 milts below Wasdir- 
abad. Here there is a weir across the river, by wdiich the supply to 
the canal is regulated and controlled. The main line of the canal 
has a bed-width of 250 feet, and has been run with a depth of about 
1 1 feet and a discharge of 1 1,000 cubic feet per second, or about six 
limes the ordinary flow of the Thames at Teddington. This weir was 
commenced in 1890 and completed in 1892. The largest branch of 
the canal, the Gugcra, carrying abt^ut one-half of the total supply, 
takes off from the left bank of the main line at the 28th mile. It has 
a length of 55 miloj and then bifurcates into two subsidiary branches, 
the Gugera Lower and the Buralla, with lengths of 77 and 46 miles 
respectively. On the right bank, not far from the same off-take, is the 
Kot Nikka branch with a length of 18 miles. The extreme length of 
the main line is 40 miles, and it then divides into the Jhang, Rakh, 
and Mian All' branches. The Jhang is the second largest branch 
of the system, and carries about 3,000 cubic feet per second. Its 
length is about 62 miles, before it bifurcates into the Jhang Lower 
(38 milee) and the Bhowana {j\ miles long). The lengths of the 
•^Rakh and Mian Ali are 55 and 27 miles respectively. The total 
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length of the main channels is 426 miles. For the distribution of 
the water-supply from the branches to the watercourses which directly 
irrigate the land ^there were, at the er\d of 1903-4, 2,323 miles of 
distributaries ; arid for the villages colonized by Government there 
had been constructed about 11,000 miles of watercourses. The totaU 
area commanded by the canal at the end of 1903-4 was 5,2^ square 
miles in Gujranwala, Lahore, Jhang, and Montgomery l 5 i^icts, of, 
which 3,098 square miles were irrigated, an area which is capable of 
substantial increase. The total area of Governmenl waste in the 
Do&b is about 3,817 square miles, of which 2,827 square miles of 
land commanded by the canal had been allotted by the end of i’903-4. 
The grantees are divided into three classes — capitalists, yeomen, and 
peasants ; the greater part of the land has been distributed to peasants, 
who are by far the most satisfactory tenants. For the purpose of 
allotment the whole of the Government waste has been divided into 
squares, the side of each square being i,ioo feet and the area about 
28 acres. A peasant’s grant consists of from one-half to three squares, 
a yeoman’s of four or five, and a capitalist’s of any number from live 
to twenty or more ; and each settler is practically guaranteed water for 
the annual irrigation of a certain percentage ofj his holding. The 
Government retains the proprietary rights in Jthe land, and the 
colonists are its tenants, the peasants for a term ^f years, the yeomen 
with right of continued occupancy so long as tftey pay their assess- 
ment, while the capitalists have also the right to |)urchase proprietary 
rights in their tenancy after the lapse of a certain period. There are 
also tenures which carry the liability to provide a certain number of 
camels for military service. For the purpose of distributing the land 
and of settling the colonists in villages, a special colonization officer 
has been appointed with head-quarters at l^yallpur. There were 1,423 
villages in 1903-4, the average size being about 50 squares or 1,400 
acres. The population of the colony at the Census of 1901 was 
782,690, and may ultimately reach tw'o and a half millions. A railway 
for the transport of produce has been constructed, running the whole 
length of the Doab from A\’azirabad to Khanewal, and several feeder- 
lines are under consideration. The capital cost 8f the canal up to the 
end of 1903-4 was about 280 lakhs. The canal earned a large 
revenue even while under construction, w^hile the profits in 1903-4 
amounted to 24 per cent, on the capital invested. I'he gross and net 
revenue derived therefrom in that year amounted to •about *84 and 
66 lakhs respectively. By 1913 the net revenue is*likely to be very 
considerably increased, and the interest on the capital invested may 
amount to 30 per cent., while the value of the cro^s raised in a year 
is estimated to rise to 650 lakhs. The caujd has thus not only 
enormously relieved the pressure of population in the congested 
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Districts of the Punjab, but has proved a most remunerative invest- 
ment, besides adding largely to the general wealth of the country. 
An extensive telegraph systen\ runs from the head of the canal down 
its main line and branches, and along some of its larger distributasries, 
thus facilitating rapid regulation of supply. 

Chen^b Inundation Canals.-— A system of inundation canals in 
.the PurJjab,' taking off from the left bank of the Chen^b below its 
confluence with the Ravi, and irrigating part of the Multan and Shuj- 
abad tahsils of Multan District. They were for the most p*krt con- 
structed by the Pathan rulers of Multan ana Shujabad, and were once 
thirteen in number ; but by amalgamation the heads in the river have 
been reduced to four, the Mattithal, Wall Muhammad, Sikandarabad, 
and Sikandarwah. As the canal-irrigated land is much lower than the 
river level in July and August, the outer banks of the canals are made 
specially high and strong to keep the flood-waters from pouring over the 
cultivated land, and in certain lengths of the river embankments have 
been constructed. In this way there is a chain of protection about 
80 miles long on the east bank of the river. The maximum discharge 
of the canals is 5,200 cubic feet per second; there are 252 miles of 
main canals and 46 miles of Government distributaries. Until recently 
water was taken from the main canals entirely by private watercourses, 
but the construction of properly aligned distributaries is now in progress. 
The system by which the cultivators, in lieu of paying for the water, 
provided labour for silt clearance has recently been abolished, and 
occupiers’ rates imposed. No capital account is kept for these canals. 
The gross revenue for the three years ending 1903-4 averaged 3*3 
lakhs yearly, and the net revenue Rs. 47,000. The average area irri- 
gated for the six years ending 1903-4 was 214 square miles. 

Chengalpat. — District, subdivision, tdluk^ and town in Madras. 
See Chingleput. 

Chennagiri. — Tdhik of Shimoga District, Mysore. See Channa- 

GlRl. 

Chera.(or Kerala). — The name of one of the oldest kingdoms in 
Southern India. The exact locality is still a subject of dispute, but it 
is certain that it included the western coast of the Madras Presidency. 
It is doubtful whether the kingdom was simply synonymous with 
Kerala, w^hich was the name of the whole western coast, including 
Travancore, or whether Chera \vas an older name for the kingdoms of 
Kerala and of the Kongu kings combined. If the latter, it embraced, 
besides the present Districts of Kanara and Malabar and the Native 
States of Cochin and Travancore, the Districts of Coimbatore and 
Salem,* with parts of Mysore and the Nllgirls. In the earliest historical 
^ys, Chera, CHOLA,iand Pandya formed the three great southern 
kingdoms, the confines of w^hich met, according to tradition, at a place 
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on the Cauvery river, 1 1 miles east of KarQr, The date of the origin of 
the Chera dynasty is unknown, but it was in existence early in the 
Christian era. Vt is mentioned in the edicts of Asoka and by Ptolemy* 
Towards the end [of the ninth or beginiilng of the tenth century, the 
Chera country was overrun by the Cholas. 'Pheir dominion appears to 
have continued until the end of the eleventh century, when it was 
probably checked by the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra in 

Mysore), but they held the country till they were overthfown by the • 
Muhammadans in a. d. 1310. The latter were shortly afterwards driven 
out by a Hindu confederation, headed by the rising chiefs of Vijaya* 
nagar, and for two centuries were held in check, while the Vijayanagar 
empire, which absorbed tlie ancient State of Chera, grew to its greatest 
height of prosperity and grandeur. In 1565 the Vijayanagar kingdom 
was destroyed by the Muhamnmdans; but the Chera country was 
probably held by the Naiks of Madura till the period when the whole 
of Southern India was devastated by the constant strife between the 
rising kings of Mysore, the Madura Naiks, and the Muhammadans. In 
1640 the Chera country was captured by the armies of the Adil Shahi 
dynasty of Bijapur, and was seized by the Mysore king in 1652. 
Perpetual strife ensued, ending only on the dowijifall of Tipvi Sultan 
and the capture of Seringapatam. < 

Cheri.t. — Hill sanitarium and cantonment in tb^ Naushahra tahsil of 
i^eshawar District, North-West Frontier Province, situated in 33® 50' N. 
and 71® 54' E., on the west of the Khattak rangje,^3o miles south-east 
of Peshawar. Cherat, which is 4,500 feet above $ea-level, was first used 
as a sanitarium for troops in 1861, and was declared a cantonment in 
1886, A hospital, a church, and a few bungalows have been built. 
The station has a good water-supply, and is throughout the summer the 
head-quarters of the Peshawar division command, and of one of the two 
British regiments stationed at Peshawar. A detachment of the other 
British regiment is also sent here. 'Fhe mean temperature in June is 
82® at Cherat, compared with 90° at Peshawar, and the nights are 
bearable. The hill commands a view of the whole of the Peshawar 
valley on one side, and on the other of a portion of the Khwarra valley 
in Peshawar District, and of Kohat District as fa%as the Indus. The 
population, according to the Census of March, 1901, was only 376 (no 
Europeans), but in the hot season the garri.sbn ^sometimes numbers 
1,000 men. 

Chedal. — Taluk in Nalgonda Disfrict, Hyderabad Estate, .with an 
area of 647 square miles. Its population in 1901, m»\ud\ng jdgfrSf was 
104,142, compared with 89,868 in 1891. The Idluk contained 128 
villages, of Which 27 aj^e jdgir, and Cherial (population, 2,731) was its 
head-ciuarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 1*7 laki}s. Rice is 
extensively raised by tank irrigation. In 19051a number of villages 
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were added to Cherial from the Vardaiinapet Muk of Warangal District, 
which was abolished, and Cherial was transferred to Nalgonda District. 
The present head-quarters are, at Jangaon (population* 1,696), a station 
on the Nizam’s State Railway. I • 

Cherra. — Petty State in the Kh&si Hills, Assam. The population 
in 1901 was 8,155, gross revenue in 1903-4 Rs. 7,900. Coal 

and iron^arefound, but are not largely worked. Other products include 
potatoes and oranges, in which there is a considerable trade, cotton, 
millet, betel-nut, chillies, ginger, and honey. The title* to the 
Siemship of the State is disputed, and on the occasion of the appoint- 
ment of a new Siem in 1901 there were serious riots. 

Cherrapunji. — ^Village in the Khasi Hills, Assam, situated in 25® 
15' N. and 91® 44' E., on a plateau overlooking the plains of Sylhet, 
4,455 above sea-level. Cherrapunji is famous as having the highest 
recorded rainfall of any place in Asia. 'J'he annual fall averages 458 
inches, but in 1861 a total of 905 inches fell, of which 366 were re- 
ceived in the month of July. In 1876 nearly 41 inches of rain fell in 24 
hours. The Khasi Hills at this point rise straight from the plains, and 
the south-west monsoon blowing across the flooded tracts of Eastern 
Bengal and Sylhet is suddenly stopped by this harrier. The air, which 
is saturated with moisture, cools and is precipitated in the form of rain. 
The village is situated on a plateau overlooking the plains, bounded by 
gorges on either side, and is thus completely surrounded by cooling 
vapour. The administrative head-quarters of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills were originally fixed at this place, but they were transferred 
to Shillong in 1864. The remains of the bungalows, which were built 
of solid masonry, formed an interesting spectacle, but were much dam 
aged by the earthquake of 1897. Cherrapunji contains a dispensary, 
an English middle school, and a branch of the Welsh Presbyterian 
Mission. Coal is found near the top of an isolated ridge, steeply 
scarped on every side and rising to about 300 feet above the level of 
the plateau. The seam lies in a horizontal position on a bed of lime- 
stone, and its outcrop, where not concealed by jungle or debris, forms 
a continuous ribbon, following the contours of the hill. The coal is 
of excellent quality, ihd is fit for use on steamers, but at present it is 
only w'orked in a desultory and unscientific manner by the Khasi 
villagers. The total quantity in the field is estimated at more than a 
million tons. , 

Chetivai.-— ‘Village in the PonnSni fa/uk of Malabar District, Madras, 
situated in io®32'*N. and 76® 3' E., in the amsam (parish) of Vadana- 
palli. Population (1901), 3,216. It was formerly the terminus of the 
line of backwater communication extending to Cochin and Travancore, 
but is of little importa^^ce now that communication by water has been 
opened ifp to Ponn&ni. In 1717 the Dutch took Chetwai from the 
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Zatiiorin, built a fort, and made it the capital of their province of 
Pappinivattam. In 1776 the fort was captured by Haidar All. 
Chetwai i>assed inp British possession in 1790 and was leased to 
the Cochin Raj5 t|l 1805, when it came under the Company’s direct 
administration. Only the foundations of the fort now remain. 

Cheyur. — Town in the Madurantakam taluk of Chingleput Dis- 
trict, Madras, situated in 12® 21' N. and 80® E., 13 miles so^j^^Neast of 
Madurantakam town. It is the chief place in the CheyCir zanunddri 
and a Union. Population (1901), 5,210. Cheyur contains three 
temples, dedicated to Kailasanathar, Subrahmanya, and Valmikanathar, 
in which are valuable inscriptions relating to the Chola. dynasty. It 
also contains extensive salt-pans. A weekly fair is held every 1 hursday. 

Chhabra District— One of the Central India parganas of the State 
of Tonk, Rajputana. It is for certain purposes included in the political 
charge of the Resident at Gwalior. It has an area of 3 1 2 square miles, 
and lies between 24® 28' and 24® 53' N. and 76® 43' and 77® 5' E., 
being bounded on the north by Gwalior and Kotah, on the west by 
Kotah, and on the south and east by Gwalior. It is in shape an 
irregular triangle, and consists of three natural divisions — agivdra^ munj- 
wdra^ and pichwdra—iht first of which is flat and feiltile, while the other 
two are crossed by a range of well-wooded hills. ’J'he principal rivers 
are the Parbati and its tributary, the Andheri ; neither actually enters 
the district, the former flowing along the entire eastern and northern 
borders, and the latter forming the western boundary for about 25 miles. 
The population in 1901 was 36,046, compared uriflt 4^,473 1891. 

There are 185 villages and one town, Chhahra (population, 6,724). 
7'he principal castes are Chamars, Dhakars, BrShmans, and Dodhas, 
forming respectively 1 1, 9, 7, and 7 per cent, of the total. Ihe Chhabra 
paygana is said to have been first colonized by the Khichi Chauhan 
Rajputs, and in 1295 Gtigal Singh of this clan founded the fori of 
Gugor, which was for a long time the chief town. Towards the end 
of the eighteenth century the district passed into the hands of J as want 
Rao Holkar, who in 1816 made it over to Amir Khan, to whom its 
possession was guaranteed by the British Government in the treaty of 
1817. Of the total area, about 245 square milea^ or 78 per cent., are 
khdlsay paying revenue direct to the State, and the khdlsa area available 
for cultivation is about 166 square miles. Of this, about 79 square 
miles, or 47 per cent., were cultivated in 1903—4, the irrigated area 
being 7 sejuare miles. Of the cropped' area, wheat occupied about 36 
per cent., j<njudr 29, gram 8, maize 6, and poppy 5^ P®** cent. Ihe 
revenue from all sources is about 1*4 lakhs, of which three-fourths is 
derived from the land. Oranges are a speciality of the place, and are 
exported in considerable quantities, lire Bina-Baran branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs for about «2 miles thrpugh the 
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district, having two stations, one about a mile north of Chhabra 
town. 

Chhabra Town. — Head-quarters of the parganaK^i the same name 
in the Slate of Tonk, Rajpulana (within the limits <|f the CentraL India 
Agency), situated in 24® 39' N. and 76® 52' E., on the right bank 
of a stream called the Retri, about 125 miles south-east of Tonk city, 
and og,«i-mile south of Chhabra station on the Bina-Baran branch of 
the (heat Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 6,724. The 
town possesses a strong fort, said to have been built by the Khichis 
in the fifteenth century, a post and telegraph office, a small jail, a 
vernacular school, and a dispensary for out-patients. 

Chhachhrauli.— Capital of the Kalsia State, Punjab, situated in 
30® 15' N. and 77^^25' E. Population (1901), 5,520. The income of 
the municipality, wholly derived from octroi, was Rs. 2,769 in 1903-4, 
and the expenditure Rs. 1,170. The town possesses an Anglo-ver- 
nacular middle school and a dispensa^}^ 

Chhald.la.— Petty State in Kathiawar, Bpmbay. 

Chhd.liar.~- Petty State in Rkwa Kantha, Bombay. 

Chhapid. — Village in the Utraula tahsll of Gonda District, United 
Provinces, situated in 26° 59' N. and 82® 24' E., on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 732. The village, com- 
monly known as Swarni Nartyan Chhapia, to distinguish it from other 
places of the same name, is celebrated as the birthplace of Sahajdnand, 
a religious reformer in the early part of the nineteenth century. He 
migrated to Gadhada in Gujarat, and became a learned Sanskrit scholar 
and ascetic. He is now worshipped as an incarnation of Krishna under 
the name Swanii NSrSyan. A large temple of stone and marble, which 
has been erected at considerable expense, contains relics of Sahajanand, 
besides images of various deities. It is adorned both inside and out 
with paintings. Two large fairs are held annually. 

Chhaprauli. — Town in the Baghpat tahsll of Meerut District, United 
Provinces, situated in 29'' 12' N. and 77® ii' E., 35 miles north-west of 
Meerut city. Population (1901), 7,058. It is said to have been founded 
by J^its in the eighth century. In the eighteenth century the JSts of 
Mirpur, who had bfen almost ruined by the incursions of the Sikhs, 
migrated here, and added to the population and prosperity of the tow'n, 
'Phere is a large colony of Jain Banins, who are people of some wealth. 
The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Jls. 2,900. It is increasing in importance as a centre for the 
collection and export of wheat and sugar. There is a primary school. 

Chh&ta Tahsa.-— North-western tahsll of Muttra District, United 
Provinces, conter/iiinous with the pargana of the same name, lying 
between 27® 33' and 27® 56' N. and 77® 17^ and 77® 42' E., with an 
urea of square ifiiles. Population rose from 153,4^5 in 1891 to 
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173,756 in 1901. There are 158 villages and two towns, Kosf (popu- 
lation, 9,565) and Chhata (8,287}, the tah^l head-quarters. The 
demand for land l-evenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,38,00a, and for cesses 
Rs. 59,000. The density of population, 42^ persons per square mile, is 
the lowest in the District. Up to 1894 the northern portion formed a 
separate tahsll called Kosi. The tahsil is bounded on the east by the 
Jumna, which is fringed with ravines and a sandy strip of ; but 
these are not so extensive as in the Muttra tahsil to the soutrfl^ A ridge 
of sand traverses the centre, and another narrow belt is found farther 
west, beyond which is a shallow depression not sufficiently marked to 
form a drainage channel. The western boundar>^ is formed by the 
Bharatpur State, and in places low stone hills are found. In the north 
the wells are very deep and the water they contain is usually brackish. 
The autumn harvest is more important here than the spring harvest, and 
jotvdr is the most common staple. In r 903-4 the area under cultivation 
was 329 square miles, of which 113 were irrigated. The Agra Canal 
supplies a rather larger area than wells. A drain has recently been 
completed from a depression near Kosi to the Jumna. 

Chh&ta Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name in 
Muttra District, United Provinces, situated in 27^:44' N. and 77^31' 
E., on the Agra-Delhi road. Population (1901), 8,^7. I'he principal 
feature of the town is its large fort-like sarai^ cov^ing an area of 12 
acres, with battlemented walls and bastions, and |two lofty gateways 
of decorated stonework, dating from the time of 3 ^er Shah or Akbar. 
The interior is disfigured by a number of mean' mud huts. During 
the Mutiny of 1857 the sarai was occupied by the rebels, who, how- 
ever, had to blow one of the towers down before they could effect an 
entrance. The town is admini.stered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs. 1,200. Trade is chiefly local. There is a primary 
school with about 80 pupils. 

Chhfttak. — Village in the Sunamganj subdivision of Sylhet District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® 2' N. and 91° 40' E., on the 
left hank of the Surma, The river is navigable by steamers up to 
this point all the year round, and there is a large export trade to Bengal 
in lime, potatoes, and oranges. A tall masonrj^ obelisk, erected in 
memory of Mr. Ingli.s, who founded a large business in lime, stands on 
the summit of a low hill, from which a magnificent view is obtained 
over river, swamp, and fore.st to the blue line of the Khasi Hills, which 
rise like a wall from the plain. Thik obelisk was crs^cked \n three 
places by the earthquake of 1897, and the pieces were wrenched round 
in the same plane without being thrown down. 

Chhatftrl. — Town in the Rhuija tahsil of Bulandshahr Di.strict, 
United Provinces, situated in 28® 6' N. and 78® 9' E., 30 miles south 
of Bulandshahr town. Population (1901), 5,574^ The town takes its 
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name from the ChhatardhflrT clan of Mewatfs who founded it. It 
belongs to the estate of the same name founded by MahmQd All Khan, 
a brother of Murad All Khan of Pahasu. The esWe is at present 
under the Court of Wards* as the owner, Ahmaqf Saiyid Khan, is a 
minor. Chhatarl is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs. 800. There is a primarj^ school with about 120 
pupils. 

Chhatarpur State. —A sanad State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkhand Agency, lying between 24° 21' and 25° 15' >r. and 79® 
34' and 80® 8' E., with an area of r,ii8 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the Hamirpur District of the United Provinces and 
part of the CharkharT State ; on the east by the Ken river, ivhich 
separates it from the States of Ajaigarh and Panna ; ot\ the west by 
portions of the Bijawar and Charkharl State's ; and on the south by the 
Bijawar and Panna States and the British District of Damoh in the 
Central Provinces, The greater part of the State consists of a level 
plain with a mean elevation of 600 feet above the sea, covered with 
trees and watered by numerous tanks. The only important streams 
are the Ken, with its tributaries the Urmal and Kutri, which flow 
during the greater part of the year. 

The main portion of the State lies in the Bundelkhand gneiss area. 
The portion immediately surrounding the chief town, however, falls 
within the Jumna alluvial tract, while in the south-eastern part of the 
State, which is situated in the Panna range, the Ken and its tributaries 
have cut deep gorges exposing the massive Vindhyan sandstones. The 
Rewah shales, which also occur, are a continuation of the diamond- 
bearing tract of Panna, though there is no record of their ever having 
been searched for stones. The Lower Vindhyan strata, with outcrops 
of the Bijawars at their base, and the Kaimur sandstones are also met 
with, the last yielding superb building material. The climate is tem- 
perate, and the annual rainfall averages 46 inches. 

The State of Chhatarpur was founded in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century by K unwar Sone Sah Ponwar or Pamar, a retainer 
of Raja Hindupat of Panna, out of territories belonging to that State. 
On Hindupat’s death in 1777 his son Sarnat Singh was forced to leave 
the State, and retired to Rajnagar, near Chhatarpur. He died, leaving 
a minor son, Hlra Singh, whose guardian was Kunwar Sone Sah 
Ponwar. Taking advantage of the youth of his master, Sone Sah seized 
the jdgir in .T785, to which fie added much territory during the 
disturbed period \>f the Maratha invasion. In 1800 he, together with 
the other Bundelkhand chiefs, became tributary to All Bahadur, the 
Nawab of Bandar. On the establishment of British supremacy in 
Bundelkhand, Sone Sah received a sanad in 1806, by which certain 
IflAids he, then held were secured to him, while others, including the 
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town of Chhatarpur, were reserved to the British. In 1808, however, 
these lands also were made over to him. Sone Ssh died in 1816, 
having divided h‘« possessions among his five sons. Later a redistribu- 
tion yras made by [khich the share of Prat^p Singh, the eldest son, was 
considerably redu<!ed. The British Government disapproved of this 
second partition as unjust to Pratap Singh, and as opposed to its policy 
of maintaining the integrity of the Bundelkhand States; and it was 
ruled that on the death of his brothers their ja^rs should r^^ to the 
State. Bakht Singh, the youngest brother, who had been unable to 
manage his estate, made it over to his brother Pratap Singh, receiving 
in lieu a cash allowance of Rs. 2,250 a month. Included in his hold- 
ing was a mttdfi (or free grant) of three villages belonging to the Dikshit 
family of Bilheri, held under grants given by Rajil Hinclupat. I'his 
mudfi is still held by the family as a guaranteed holding subordinate to 
the Chhatarpur Darbitr, to whom the mudfidar is obliged to refer ir. all 
matters of internal administration. In 1827 the title of Raja Bahadur 
was granted to the chief. Pratap Singh died in 1854 ; and the 
Directors of the East India Company, rejecting his adoption of JagaL 
Raj, grandson of Bakht Singh, held that owing to failure of direct heirs 
the State escheated to Government. In consideration, however, of the 
loyalty of the Chhatarpur chiefs, a fresh saiiad wa$, as an act of grace . 
and favour, granted to Jagat Raj, and as he was pnly eight years old 
Pratap Singh’s second Rani was appointed regefit. She was at the 
head of the State during the Mutiny of 1857, and; gave asylum to the 
refugees from Nowgong. In 1862 a sanad of ad^J^tion was granted to 
the chief. The following year the Rani was removed from the regency 
for maladministration, and the State was placed under a European 
officer. In 1867 the chief received powers of administration, but died 
the next year, his son Vishvanath Singh, the present chief, succeeding 
at the age of fourteen months. The State remained under European 
supervision until 1876, when the dowager Rani was made regent, but 
misrule necessitated her removal from the position in 1878. Vishvanath 
Singh commenced to administer his State in 1887, and received 
enhanced criminal powers in 1894, and the personal title of Maharaja 
in 1895. The Chhatarpur chief is the head of the Bundelkhand 
Ponwars or Pamars, a local section of the greaft Agnikula clan which 
separated from the parent stock in the thirteenth century. The 
hereditary titles are His Highness and Raja, and he receives a salute 
of 1 1 guns. ,, 

Many archaeological remains are met with in the •Slate, *the most 
important collection of buildings being at KhajrahI), where one of the 
finest groups of temples in Northern India is to be seen. At the old 
town of Mau, 10 miles west of Chhatarpur, once thfe seat of the ParihSr 
Rajputs, there are numerous buildings. Tbpse, however, with the 
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exception of a few Chandel remains (including an undated inscription 
assigned to about 1150), are all in the eighteenth-century style and of 
little architectural merit, having been erected in the^ time of Mahlriljl 
Chhatarsil Many fine tan^cs are attributed to thAChandels, of„ which 
the Jagat SSgar at Mau, the Imlika Talao at Rdjnagar, and the Jhinna 
S 5 gar at Laurf are the largest. At ManySgarh, on the west bank of the 
Ken, close to Rajgarh, 20 miles south-east of Chhatarpur town, are the 
remains c 5 v' an old fort which was originally one of the Ath Kot, or 
* eight strongholds/ for which Bundelkhand was famous. Xhe ruins 
are now buried in jungle. The fort was probably called after Manya 
Devi, who, according to the bard Chand, was a tutelary deity of the 
Chandels. 

The population at the last three enumerations was : (1881) 164,369, 
(1891) 174,148, and {t9oi) 156,139, giving a density of 140 persons per 
square mile. During the last decade there has been a decrease of 10 
per cent., owing mainly to the famine of 1896-7. I'he State contains 
421 villages, and one town, Chhatarpur (population, 10,029), 
capital. Hindus number 148,343, or 95 per cent. ; MusalmAns, 5,379 ; 
and Animists, 1,651, mainly Gonds, who inhabit the Deora tahslL 
Bundelkhand! and its dialects Baniphar! and Khatola are the prevalent 
forms of speech. The most numerous castes are CharnSrs, 13,300 ; 
KSchhfs, 12,600; Kurmis, 11,000; Ahirs, 9,800; ancf Brahmaas, 
7,300. Agriculture supports 39 per cent., general labour 15 per cent, 
and State service 7 per cent, of the population. 

Of the total area of i,ii8 square miles, 236 square miles, or 21 per 
cent., are under cultivation, of which 65 square miles are irrigated, 
chiefly from artificial tanks and wells. About 545 square miles of the 
uncultivated area are cultivable ; 135 square miles, situated chiefly in 
the south of the State, are under forest ; and the rest is waste. Of the 
cropped area, kodon occupies 80 square miles, or 34 per cent., til 50 
Square miles, barley 46, soman and basara i^jowdr 26, gram 15, 
wheat lo, and cotton 6 square miles. The agriculturists are drawn 
from all classes, BrShmans, 1 'hakurs, Lodhis, Kurmis, and Ahirs 
predominating. 

About 100 miles of metalled roads are maintained by the British 
Government, being portions of the Chhatarpur-Satna, Chhatarpur- 
BandS, and Nowgong-Banda high roads^ and part of a feeder-road from 
Mahoba to Chandla. Little trade is carried on except at the chief 
town. The principal exports lare grain, oilseeds, and spices ; the 
imports* are pfece;goods, grain, metals, and salt. A British combined 
post and telegraph office is maintained at Chhatarpur, and a branch 
post office at Rajnagar. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into four tabsils, each 
under a fabsilddr, who is the magistrate and revenue officer of his 
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charge, the head-quarters being at Chhatarpur, RSjnagar, LaurT, and 
Deora. The chief has entire control in all administrative and civil 
judicial matters. In criminal cases he is specially empowered by a 
mnad^ granted in 1^94, to try heinous crimes, with the proviso that all 
sentences of death must be referred to the Agent to the Governor- 
General for confirmation, and a periodical report submitted to the 
Political Agent of all cases involving transportation or imprisonment 
for life. The British codes are followed generally in tWfe criminal 
courts. For civil cases local rules have been drawn up. 

The total normal revenue from all sources is 3*5 lakhs, of which 2-9 
lakhs is derived from land revenue, 'fhe chief heads of expenditure 
are : Rs. 47,000 on the general administration, including the chiefs 
establishment ; Rs. 25,000 on the collection of land revenue ; and 
Rs. 22,000 each on police, military, and public works. 

No regular revenue settlement has been made. Most of the land is 
periodically leased out village by village to farmers, who are responsible 
for the revenue. The State has in such cases no direct concern with 
the cultivators, who make their own terms with the farmers, the Darbar, 
however, reserving the right to intervene in cases of oppression. I'he 
incidence of the land revenue demand is about |ts. i-it~o per acre 
of cultivated land, and 6 annas per acre on the total area. Rates are — 
for mar (black soil), Rs. 1-3-2 to Rs. r-9-7 ; fdr panva and kdbar 
(light soils), R. 0-12-10 to Rs. 1-3-2 each ; ^c3lt 0nkar^ a stony soil, 
R. 0-9-7 to R. I per acre. Special rates,* varyi|i| from 12 annas to 
Rs. 31, are levied on land growing betel- vines an 4 jliugar-cane. 

In 1882 the British rupee was made legal tendei^, in place of the Rdjd 
shdhi rupee struck at Chhatarpur, and other local currencies. 

The army consists of 112 regular infantry and 30 regular cavalry, and 
440 irregular troops, besides 40 gunners with 27 guns. A regular police 
system was introduced in 1863, and has recently been reorganized. 
The force includes 120 State police and 277 rural police. The jail is 
at Chhatarpur. 

In i9ot oiily i*6 per cent. (3 males and o*i females) of the population 
were able to read and write. A school was first started at Chhatarpur 
in 1865, and made a high school in 1884. Pupijs are sent up for the 
Allahabad University examinations. There are 23 other schools for 
boys and two for girls, with a total of 765 pupils, of whom 44 are girls ; 
the annual expenditure is Rs. 6,700. A hospital i.s maintained at 
Chhatarpur. Vaccination is regularly carried on and is becoming 
yearly more popular. 

Chhatarpur Town, — Chief town of the State of the same name in 
Central India, situated in 24® 55' N. and 79° 36' E., at the junctiem of 
he roads from BSnd^ to Saugor and NoWgong to Satnft, 34 miles dis- 
unt by road from Harpalpur on the JhansMVfenikpur section of ^he 
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Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 15 miles from Nowgong cantonment, 
86 miles from Satna, and 78 miles from Banda. Population (1901), 
10,029. It is named after ChhatarsSLl of Panna,,,by whom it was 
founded in 1707. Chhatarpur is a fine town, surrounded on three sides 
by a wall, and contains many well-built houses. TLe chiefs palace is a 
large substantial building, standing in the centre of the city in a fine 
garden. Its appearance is enhanced by numerous monuments erected 
by Go^Saix^s, who settled here nearly two centuries ago under the 
protection of Raja Pahar Singh of Fanna, and are said to haye assisted 
Sone Sah in acquiring Chhatarpur. Before the opening of railways had 
diverted traffic from the roads, Chhatarpur was a considerable trade 
centre, salt, sugar, soap, iron, and brasswan* being its chief articles of 
commerce. In the town are a dispensary, a high school, one other 
school for boys and two for girls, a school of art for the encouragement 
of local industries, two sarais for native travellers, an inspection 
bungalow belonging to the Government Public Works department, and 
a State guesthouse. 

ChhatUsgarh Division. —Eastern Division of the Central Pro- 
vinces, lying between 19® 50' and 23® 7' N. and 80° 43' and 83° 38' E., 
with an area of 21,240 sejuare miles. It consists of the plain forming 
the upper basin of the MahanadI river, hemmed in by ranges of hills 
on the north, w^est, and south. I'he Division contains three Districts, 
as .shown below : — 


District. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Dnig 

3 . 8°7 

628,885 

Raipur 

9.83' 

1,096,858 

Bilaspur . 

7,602 

917,340 


Total 21,240 

3,643,983 


Land revenue 
with cesses 

in t^usands 
of rupees. 


6,88 

4>o7 

26,59 


Up to 1905, the Division also included Sambalpur District, which 
was then transferred to Bengal. The District of Drug was constituted 
in 1906 from portions of the old Raipur and Bilaspur Districts, which 
were too large for effective management. The name Chhattisgarh, or 
‘ thirty-six forts, ^ was formerly applied to the territories of the Haihai- 
vansi dynasty of Ratanpur, which comprised the greater part of the 
present * Districts of Drug, Raipur, and Bilaspur. Far removed from 
the routes of armtes, and protected from invasion or disturbance by the 
precipitous ranges which fringe the plain on three sides, the Haihaivansi 
kingdom continued to enjoy a peaceful and uneventful existence until 
the middle of the eigjhteenth century ; while the people, isolated and 
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almost barred from intercourse with the outside world, have developed 
or retained peculiarities of dress, manners, and language which distin- 
guish them from the residenS of adjoining tracts, to whom they are 
knowft as Chhatti*;garhis. The Chhattisgarhl dialect resembles the 
form of Hindi spoken in Oiidh. The people are generally held to 
be characterized by a lack of intelligence, by backwardness in their 
methods of agriculture, and by a more primitive habit of liff^tfian their 
neighbours. 'I'he head -quarters of the Commissioner arc at Raipur 
town. Tfic population of the Division in 1881 was 2,495,655, and 
increased to 2,924,663 in 1891, or by ry per cent. The Census of 
1901 showed a decrease to 2,642,983, or by 10 per cent., the Chhat- 
tlsgarh plain liaving been visited by two severe famines during the 
[)revious decade. In 1901 Hindus constituted 90 per cent, of tlie total 
population and Animists 8 per cent., while there were only 30,000 
Musalmans, 1,100 Jains, and 5,800 Christians, of whom 400 were 
Europeans and Eurasians. The density of population is 124 persons 
per square mile, compared with 112 for British Districts of the Pro- 
vince. It contains 7 towns, including Drug, the head-quarters of the 
new Drug District, and 9,356 inhabited villages. The marked absence 
of towns is to be explained by the feet that the population is almost 
solely agricultural, and until within comparatively fecent years there 
has been very little trade. Raipur (32,114) is tbef chief commercial 
centre of the Division, and the only town containing; more than 20,000 
inhabitants. On the outskirts of the plain and su^^^nding the British 
Districts are situated the territories of fourteen FeoHatory States, whose 
administration is controlled by a Political Agent itfider the supervision 
of the Commissioner. 

ChhibrS-mau Tahsil. — South central tahsU of Farrukhabad District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Chhibramau and TSl- 
gram, and lying between 26° 58' and 27"^ 14' N. and 79^ 23' and 79® 
47' E., with an area of 240 square miles. It is bounded by the 
East Kali Nadi and Ganges on the north, and by the Isan on the 
south. Population increased from 111,114 126,705 in 1901. 

There are 240 villages and two towns: Chhibramau (population, 6,526), 
the hcad^quarters, and Taluram (5,457). Tfie demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,90,000, and for cesses Rs. 32,000, The 
density of population, 528 persons per square mile, is almost the same 
as the District average. In the centre ^ of the faksi/ there is a level 
stretch of fertile loam, crossed from north to south in tHe wesf by a 
ridge of sandy soil, and with .sandy slopes approaching the alluvial soil 
on the banks of the rivers. The eastern portion is remarkable for the 
large area covered by swamps and lakes. The area under cultivation 
in 1903-4 was 160 square miles, of which 64 were irrigated. The 
Beivar branch of the Lower Ganges Canal supplies about 14*' square 
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miles in the west of the tah$ll^ and wells most of the remainder, hut 
tanks or jhih irrigate 4 or 5 square miles. In several villages bhang 
(Indian hemp) is cultivated, 

Chhibr&mau Town. — Head-quarters of the 
name in Famikhnbsd District, United Provinces, situated in 27® 9' N* 
and 79® 31' E. It lies on the grand trunk road, and is connected by 
an unifi^i^alled road with Farrukhabad city. Population (1901), 6,526* 
The early history of the town is legendary, but by the time of Akbar 
it was the head-quarters of a pargana, NawSb Muhammatd Khan of 
Famikhabad, early in the eigliteenth century, founded a new quarter 
called Muhammadganj, with a fine sarai which was improved 100 years 
later by a British Collector. The towm prospered by its situation on 
the grand trunk road. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
an income of about Rs. 1,100. It contains a tahsiri and dispensary. 
A market is held twice a w’eek. The town school has 120 pupils, 
and two primary schools 57. 

Chhindw&ra District. — District in the Nerbudda Division of the 
Central Province.s, lying between 21® 28' and 22® 49' N. and 78® ro' 
and 79® 24' E., on the S 9 ,tpura. plateau, with an area of 4,631 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by HoshangSbSld and Narsinghpur ; 
on the west by BetUl ; on the east by Seoni ; and on the .south by 
Nagpur, and along a small strip to the south-east by the Amraoti 
District of Berar. The District may be described as consisting of three 
steps or sections of different elevation ascending from the south. Mo.st 
of the Sausar iahsll lies below the Satpuras and forms 
part of the Nagpur plain, with an elevation of about 
1,100 feet. North of this is a section of the regular 
Satpura plateau forming the mdlguzari^ area of the Chhindwara tahUly 
and lying at a general elevation of about 2,000 feet ; while north again 
is a stretch of wild and mountainous country often rising to 3,000 feet 
above the sea, covered w^ith forest, and divided into jdgtrs or hereditar}^ 
estates of the old hill chieftains. The marked features of the hill 
system are the range which forms the southern edge of the Satpura 
plateau ascending sharply from the Nagpur plain, and that which rises 
from the level of tiie plateau to the north and falls again to the Narbada 
valley. A few peaks in the northern range rise to over 3,700 feet, and 
along its w^est extends a series of small plateaux separated by valleys 
and ravines. In the north-west the hills fall away in a strip of low-lying 
county, which in turn is fiahked by the Mahadeo range of Hoshang- 
5bad. A smaK range of foot-hills also divides the south of the District 
from Nagpur. The surface of the Sausar iahsU is generally undulating, 
while that of the Chhindwara tah^l is broken by isolated fiat-topped 

* Land held on <Mrdi|inry proprietary tenure, as* distinct from the laige impartible 
estatea devolving by primogeniture, called in this District 
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hillocks. The 'most level portions are the Chaurai tract bordering on 
SeonI, and the Saoll-Mohkher plain to the south-west of Chhindwdra 
town. Several tributaries of the Narbada rise in the northern hills, but 
the drainage generally is to the south. Tht; Kanhan river rises in the 
north-west of the ifistrict, and after traversing the Chhindwara tahsll 
for about 30 miles turns to the east to descend the ghats (hill passed) 
and subsequently crosses the Sausar tahsll into Nagpur. The Kci^ch also 
rises in the north-west, and after flowing east through the Cnhindwara 
tahsil turm to the south and forms the boundary between Chhindwara 
and Seonl, its course in the District being about 160 miles. The Pench 
subsettuently falls into the Kanhan, which is itself a tributary of the 
AVainganga. The Kulbehera in Chhindwara and the Jam in Sausar 
are affluents of the Pench and Kanhan respectively. 

The greater part of the District is covered with the Deccan trap 
or volcanic rock, in which fossiliferous inter-trappean strata are met 
with at various localities. There are, however, considerable expanses 
of metamorphic and Gondwina rocks. I'he Upper Gondwanas occur 
in the hills abutting on Narsinghpur and Hoshangabad, while south 
of these the Lower Gondwana or Motur group is ft^nd. A stretch of 
crystalline rock extends over the west of the Chbfndwara tahsil and 
runs south-eastwards through the centre of Sausar. : There are several 
coal-fields in the District. 1 

The ‘reserved* forests lie principally on the southern range of the 
Satpuras and on an irregular line of hills in the west bl, the District, while 
the northern range is covered by private forest. /Jfeik and saj {Terwl 
nalia tomentosd) are the most important timber trees in the Government 
forests, while the ja^rs contain some sal (Shorea robusta). Among 
other trees may be mentioned tinsd (Ougelma dulbergioides)^ bijdsdl 
{Pterocarpus Marsupium), shisham {Dalbergia Slssoo), and lendtd {Lager- 
stroemia parviflora). Various climbers, such as Millet flay Bauhiniay 
SpatholobuSy and Parana, occur ; and the undergrowth includes species 
of Grewiay ZizyphuSy PhyllanthuSy and Cleistanthus, Among grasses 
may be mentioned dfib {Cynodon dactylon)y knsal {Pollinia argentea)y 
and rasa {Andropogon Schoenantkus). 

Game is by no means plentiful in the forests. Tigers are seldom met 
with, though leopards are more numerous and the true hunting leopard 
has been shot in Chhindwara. A few wild buffalo and a fair number of 
bison are contained in the jdgirddri forests, and the bdrdsinghd or 
swamp deer is found in the District. Chhindwara is not a good Di^itrict 
for game-birds as there are very few tanks ; but fish are found in the 
rivers and large streams in considerable numbers, and the mahseer 
in the Pench afford excellent sport, some specimens reaching a weight 
of 40 lb. 

The climate in most parts is cold and healthy, jbeing probably the % 
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most favourable in the Province. The heat is seldom .•severe, while the 
light rainfall makes the monsoon season pleasant. In the cold season 
the temperature freciuently fjalls below freezing-poin|, t)ul ice is not often 
seen. The variations of temj)erature in different |‘arts of the District 
correspond to those of elevation, the Sausar tahsll having the .same hot 
climate as Nagpur, while the highest range of the jdgirs is as cool 
as ractrn\arhi. The general health of the population is good, and 
epidemic disease is rare. 

The annual rainfall at Chhindwara averages 42 inches, that for 
Sausar being apparently some^vhat less, if the returns are to be 
relied on. 

I )eogarh, the hcad-ciuarters of the old Gond dynasty of C'hhindwara 
and Nagpur, is a village about 24 miles south-west of Chhindwara, 
History picturesquely situated on a crest of the hills. For 
a short period towards the end of its existence, the 
Deogarh kingdom became of such importance as to overshadow 
Mandla, and Chanda, and to take first place among the Gond States. 
Of its earlier history practically nothing is known, but here, as else- 
where, popular tradition tells of a Gaoll kingdom preceding the Gonds. 
The mythical Gond hero Jatba, who founded the dynasty, was born 
from a virgin under a bean plant, and was protected by a cobra, who 
came and spread its hood over him during the heat of the day, when 
his mother left him to go to her work. When he grew up he became 
famous for his feats of strength, and entered the service of the twin 
Gaoli kings, Ransur and Ghansur, whom he subsequently slew with 
a magic sword, and taking the kingdom in their stead became the first 
Gond ruler. The forts of Patansaongi and Nagardhan below the ghilis 
are attributed to him. From Jatba, whose date is absolutely uncertain, 
to Bakht Buland, at the end of the seventeenth century, tradition 
is almost silent. This prince went to Delhi and entered the service 
of Aurangzeb. He is supposed to have gained by his military achieve- 
ments the favour of the emperor, by whom he was persuaded to become 
a Muhammadan. He was acknowledged as Raja of Deogarh, and 
returned from Delhi bringing with him a number of artificers and 
husbandmen, botlP Hindu and Muhammadan. He enlarged his domi- 
nions at the expense of Chanda and Mandla, and established many 
new towns and villages, also founding the city of Nagpur. Bakht 
Buland's successor, Chand Sultan, removed the capital to Nagpur, 
which he made a walled town. The subsequent fall of the Gond 
dynasty and ftie acquisition of the Deogarh kingdom by Raghuji 
Bhonsla belong to the history of Nagpur. Chhindwara became a part 
of the Maratha kingdom ; and during the latter period of the Bhonsla 
rule it suffered severely from rack-renting, and from the depredations of 
the Gond hill chiefs, who, as the Maratha administration grew weaker, 
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came down from their mountain fortresses and plundered and harassed 
the country without restriction. When Appa Sahib was being sent 
to Allahabad in custody after the battle of Sitabaldi in 1818, he escaped 
to the, territories of' these chiefs and was there joined by the Pindari 
leader Chitu. The two w^ere well received by the Gond jdgirddrs, 
and gave some trouble before they were expelled and the country 
pacified. After the deposition of Appa Sahib, Chhindwara was for 
some years administered by a British Superintendent under frie control 
of the Resident at Nagpur. It finally lapsed to the British Government, 
with the rest of the Nagpur territories, in 1853. Since the formation of 
the District, the Almod, Bariam PagHra, and part the Pachrnarhf 
have been transferred to Hoshangabad, tlie . ’ -n estate to 
Seonf, and the Bordehi tract to Betiil 

Numerous remains of wells, tanks, and buildings at Deogarh show 
that the old Gond capital must have extended over a large area. The 
District is, however, singularly bare of notable buildings, even im- 
portant shrines being represented only by a chabutra or platform and 
not by a temple. The names of several hills, such as Haryagarh and 
Garjugarh, preserve the recollection of the troublops times when they 
were crowned w'ith forts, but these have now entirely vanished. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations was as 
follows: (1881)372,899,(1891)407,494, and (1901)4(^7,927. The decade 
between 1881 and 1891 was prosperous and the pcp|- ^ 
lation increased steadily, the low'est increment b^n^ pan. 
in the jd^rs. The last Census shows the total |)<>pulation as almost 
stationary ; but there has been an increase of ' 3 per cent, in the 
md/guzdri portion of the Chhindw^a tah^lj and a heavy decline of 
1 1 per cent, in the jdgirs. 'Phe District did not suffer so heavily as the 
rest of the Province in 1897, but was severely affected in 1900, and 
there was probably some immigration from the jdgirs into the mdlgitzdri 
area in both years. The District has four towns — Chhindwara, the 
District head-quarters, Pandhurna, Mohgaon, and Sausar — and 
1,751 inhabited villages. The principal statistics of population in 
1901 are shown below : — 




Number of 





Tahsil, 






If 




¥ 


Ckbindwira . 

3,5*8 

1,388 

* 88,779 

81 

- 0*1 • 

5*473 

3*632 

Sausar 


383 

111,145 

110 

+ 0.6 

District total 

4,85* 

«, 76 * 

407.9*7 

88 

+ o*u 

9**05 


There are considerable variations in density in Jdifferent areas, and ♦ 
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the ojxjn i)art of the Sausar tahnl is very thickly populated. The 
figures for religion show that 6i^ per cent, of the population are Hindus, 
35 i>er cent. Aniinists, and 3 per cent. Muhammadans. The majority 
of the Gonds and Korktis are still returned as piofessing theii tribal 
religion. Of the Muhammadans, 3,645 live in towns. About 45 per 
cent, of the population speak the Bundell dialect of Western Hindi, 
19 per'cefit. Marathi, and 25^ per cent. Gondi- About two-thirds of 
the Gonds are returned as speaking their owm language. Most of the 
Marathi speakers live in the Sausar tahsil^ which adjoins N^pur and 
contains many Marath*^ immigrants. 

Brahmans (8,000) are the principal landowning caste, including a few^ 
Marwari or Palllwal Brahmans who are professional money-lenders. 
'Fhe chief agricultural castes are Kurmis (8,000) and Kunbis (21,000), 
Bhoyars (17,000), I.x>dhis (9,000), Kir^rs (8,000), and Raghuvansis 
(4,000). The Kurmis are wheat-growers and are found in the Chaurai 
tract, while the Kunbis raise the cotton and jowdr of the Sausar tahsiL 
'rhe J^odhis and Raghuvansis, though found only in small numbers, are 
fairly large landowners, and both are good cultivators. The Bhoyars 
are found in the Pandhurna valley and along the head of the ghdis 
between Sausar and Chhindwara. The Ahirs (33,000) are professbnal 
cattle-breeders and landowners. The Gonds (137,000), the old owners 
of the soil, constitute a third of the population, and all the ja^rddrs 
with two exceptions are Raj Gonds. They reside principally in the 
northern hills and forests, but also in the open country. At the time 
of the wheat harvest they go down in large numbers to the NarbadH 
valley, and obtain sufficient grain as wages to support them for a couple 
of months. Korkus number nearly 19,000, or 4^ per cent, of the 
population. They include the subdivision of Mowisis, who consider 
them.selves superior to the ordinary Korku. "J'he Korkus are even 
poorer than the Gonds ; they are not landholders at all, and wliere the 
two tribes are found together the Gonds have possession of the open 
country and the Korkus are relegated to the most jungly villages. 
About 72 per cent, of the District population are shown as supported 
by agriculture. 

Christians number 474, including 455 natives, of whom the majority 
are converts of the Swedish Lutheran Mission at Chhindwara. This 
body supports a large orphanage and several schools, and has also 
a village and some out-stations. 

Th6 soils ‘vary from a deep black loam 10 feet or more in depth to 
a thin red or jl^ellow soil only an inch or two thick. Good black or 
brown soil covers about 23 per cent, of the cultivated 

Agnciiitiire* , inferior gravelly or sandy soil the rest. 

In the Sausar tah^l the shallow brown soil, when manured, produces 
‘ excellent crops of cdtton and jowdr. Where the country is undulating. 
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rich black clay* is found in the depressions, brown loam on the slopes, 
and a thin covering of stony red earth on the ridges, while the open 
plains of Chaurai and Mohkher consist of stretches of deep black soil. 
The band of crysta’Aine rock running through the east of Chhindwira 
produces the yello\V soil which is suitable for rice, and a little of this 
is also found in Sausar. In the jagirs the land is generally of the 
poorest quality. 

An area of 1,597 square miles is comprised in the tea jUgirdari 
estates, 92 square miles are held wholly or partially free of revenue, 
5,000 acres have been sold outright under the Waste I^nd Rules, and 
55 .square miles have been disforested and are being settled on the 
ryotwdri tenure. The remainder of the village area is held on the 
ordinary malguzSri tenure. The following table gives the principal 
statistics of cultivation in 1903-4, areas being in square miles:— 


Tmksil. 

Total. 

CnltivsUed. 

Irrig^ated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

ChhindwSlra . 

3 . 5»8 

I, .67 

8 

1,106 

381 

Sausar . 

1,103 

437 

3 

>77 

S 3 * 

Total 

4,631 

1 

10 

I, *83 

71a 


There is still considerable room for extension of cultivation, but the 
land remaining to be brought under the plough is ‘lusually of very poor 
quality. At present nearly 25 per cent, of the oc<hipied area is under 
old or new fallow, but this proportion is abnormal, tbe i^ual figure being 
about 19 per cent. Resting fallows are frequently given in every alternate 
year on the poorest soils. The principal crops now arc wheat, covering 
308 square miles, and jaw5r, which is grown by itself or mixed with the 
pulse arhar {Cajanus indicus), and occupies 280 square miles. Next 
in importance are the small millets kodon and kutki with an area of 
X99 square miles ; and the oilseeds til and *^5 square miles. A 
noticeable feature in the returns of the past few years is the great 
increase in the popularity of jowdr^ which has partially replaced wheat 
as the staple food-grain of the District. Sugar-cane was formerly an 
important product, but in 1903—4 only 1,600 acres vrere planted with it. 

During the thirty years up to 1893 the cropped area increased by 
43 per cent., while in the next Jten years a further rise of ii per cent, 
took place. The area under the valuable cotton crop expanded from 
55 square miles in 1894 to 143 in 1904. 5 ^-hemp {Cromlarta"junc€a)> 
which has recently become a very profitable crop, covers 10,000 acres. 
Only Rs. 8,000 was advanced under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act during the ten years ending 1904, and 1-71’ lakhs under the 
Agriculturists' Loans Act. ; , 
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Cattle are bred principally in the Khanrarpilni tract in ihe east of the 
District, and on the banks of the Kanhan river near Bhatorirl. The 
KharnSrpani breed are large and handsome animals, wi^h high foreheads, 
white in colour, and gr)od , trotters. They are b^ed by professional 
herdsmen, and great care is exercised in the selection of bulls, which 
cost about Rs. 150 apiece. 'Fhc bullocks are used for cultivation in 
heavy black soil, and also for drawing the light chhakrds or travelling 
carts. Th^ Kanhan river oxen are smaller, and of different colours — 
red, black, and speckled. 'I'hey are used generally for cultivation in 
hilly and stony land. The trotting cattle kept by the richer landholders 
are bought as yearlings, and kept carefully until they are two or three 
years old, being allowed to graze freely in the standing crops, and fed 
liberally when these are not on the ground. A good pair w'ill cover 
50 miles in ten hours, and races are held annually at Taegaon Khairi 
near Borgaon. Buffaloes are bred to a small extent, but only for the 
sake of their milk, and are not used for cultivation. The young bulls 
are generally neglected, and alk»wed to die. (loats and sheep are bred 
by Gadris and also by Aliirs and K batiks, for food, for their wool, ami 
for the supply of manure. The males only are eaten as food, and many 
castes will not eat sheep at all. They are very highly prized for manure 
in the Sausar tahsf/y where they are folded on the cotton-fields. 

I'he only crops that are irrigated are vegetables, spices, and sugar- 
cane, and very rarely wheat. Such irrigation as exists is carried on from 
wells, or in rare cases from water-holes dug at the foot of a bank over- 
hanging a stream. There are more than 4,000 temporary and 400 
masonry w'ells, which irrigate about 7,000 acres. Some projects for 
tanks have been prepared by the Irrigation department. 

The Government forests cover an area of 712 square miles, of which 
663 are ‘reserved,’ and the remainder has been assigned for disforesta- 
Forests colonization. Pure teak forest is found only 

in a few small and scattered patches, but teak mixed 
with inferior trees pccurs on the hills of the Silewiini and Ambara ranges. 
Bamboos are found in these forests and their reproduction is good. 
The greater part of the forests consists of sdj {Terminalia fomentosa) 
mixed with other trees, while a con.siderable area contains inferior 
species, in which reproduction is very poor, and no protection is 
attempted. The propagation of the lac insect has been taken in hand 
as a forest industiy and is proceeding successfully. The extraction of 
riisa oil from the grass called fikdri i^Andropogon Schoenanthus) for 
purposed of export has also commenced* The forest revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. *7o»ooo, of which Rs. 19,000 was realized from sales 
of timber, Rs. 24,000 from grazing, and Rs. 8,000 from minor produce. 
The jdgtrddri foreks do not contain much valuable timber. 

The Bench and Kaijnhan coal-fields lie from east to west in the hill 
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country about 12 miles north of Chhindwnra town. Mining leases have 
been granted and an extension of the railway to the local fields has 
been completed.^ An analysis of the coal shows 62 per cent, of fixed 
carbon, 28 per cent, of volatile matter, and 10*4 per cent, of ash ; and 
the prospects of the field are very promising. Manganese has been 
found in several villages in the Sausar tahsil on the hills bordering 
Katol, and also below the ghats ; and prospecting and mining leases 
have been taken out. # 

There^are colonies of cotton weavers in all the towns and several of 
the larger villages, who produce moderately fine cloth. At Norhia 
Karwal, near Chhindwaia town, head cloths are woven ^ 
from threads of counts as fine as loo’s. Mill-spun communications, 
thread is now solely used, with the exception that the 
Gadris or shepherd caste spin a stout blue and white thread from which 
sacks arc made for holding grain. Tasar silk is produced and woven 
locally to a small extent. The Gadris also weave blankets in different 
('olours, the wool being dyed with lac and imported d>es. AJ;/-hemp 
is grown principally for export, but hemp matting is also woven by 
banjaras for local use. Roi)es made of the grass called kdmi or ImCi 
are largely used by all classes for household purposes. Brass utensils 
are made at ('hhindwara and Lodhlkheda ; the industry is not 
flouri.shing, and the ('hhindwara brass- workers ^have taken up the 
manufacture of zinc ornaments as a subsidiaiy occupation. The 
largest market in the Distric t is that of RamakonS.* on the Chhindwira- 
Nagpur road, 50 miles from Nagpur, where as n|a|jy as 3,000 carts are 
collected on a bazar day in the season. Lodh!^beda and Pandhurna 
are the markets next in importance, and after them Palatw 3 da, Mor- 
dongri, and Mohkher. A cotton-ginning factory at Mohgaon has been 
working since 1892, with a capital of Rs. 50,000. Two gins were 
opened at Pandhurna in 1903, and a cotton-press is being constructed. 

Wheat, cotton, oilseeds, and ^a/z-hemp are the principal exports of 
agricultural produce. Gur (unrefined .sugar) is sent to Berar and 
Nagpur, but in decreasing quantitie.s. Potatoes and ginger are supplied 
to Nagpur and Seoni, and timber, minor fore.st produce, hides and 
horns, and manganese are other articles of export. Salt comes from 
(rujarat through Piparia to Chhindwara, and from Bombay through 
Nagpur to Sausar. Mauritius sugar is generally used. English and 
Indian milPwoven cotton cloths are worn in large villages and towns, 
and hand- woven cloths in rural tracts^ Iron, brass, and other metals 
and hardware are imported from Bombay through Nagptir. The trade 
of the District is conducted by M^rwa^i Banias and Cutchl Muham 
madans. Telis act as local carriers, purchasing grain and other goods 
and taking them to RdmikonI market for sale to the’NSgpur agents. 
The District has till recently not been touch€d by the railway ; but 
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a, branch of the S2ltpur5 extension of the Bengal-Nflgpur* line through 
SeonI to Chhindwara town was opened in 1905, with a length of 
29 miles and three stations in the District. A short ^extension of the 
line to the coal-fields north of (i^hhindw^ra has also been constructed. 
Metalled roads lead from Chhindwftra to Nagpuf through Sausar, 
a distance of 80 miles, and to Seoni, 43 miles. Other roads are those 
to Piparii station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, to Narsingh- 
pur, and to Multai in Betul District. The principal outlet for trade 
is the Nagpur road, and next to this the Jubbulpore road through 
Seoni. The District has 137 miles of metalled and 210 miles of 
unmetalled roads, and the annual expenditure on maintenance is 
Rs. 68,000. The Public Works department has charge of 269 miles 
of road, and the District council of 78 miles. There are avenues of 
trees on 31 miles. 

The only years in which failures of crops sufficiently serious to cause 
distress have been recorded were 186^9, 1896-7, and 1899-1900. 

. During the first two of these Chhindwara fared better 

amme. ^1^^^ other parts of the Province. In 1868, the 

year of the Bundelkhand famine, there was but slight distress, while in 
1896 the only crops that completely failed were the small millets on 
which the hill tribes subsist. Distress was mainly confined to the 
estates and the western portion of the Chhindwara fadsl/. The maxi- 
mum number on relief in October, 1897, was about 24,000, and the 
expenditure 5-7 lakhs. In 1899-1900 there was a general failure of 
crops, with the exception of cotton, which gave a fair out-turn. More 
than 70,000 persons, or 17 per cent, of the population, were being 
relieved in May, 1900, and the total expenditure was i6 lakhs. A large 
number of village tanks were constructed or repaired ; and the relief 
works also included the construction of some forest roads, the raising 
of the embankment for the new line of railway, and various improve- 
ments to the main road communications of the District. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by one Assistant or Extra- 
Assistant Commissioner. For administrative purposes the District is 
divided into two tahslls^ Chhindwara and Sausar, 
* each of which has a tahsllddr and a naih-tahsllddr. 
A Forest officer of the Imperial service is usually posted to the District. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Subordinate Judge, 
and a Munsif for each tahsfL The Divisional and Sessions Judge of 
the Nerbudda Division has superior civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
The crime of *the. District is not heavy, and the civil litigation is of 
the ordinary type. 

The share of the revenue left to the pdtel or manager of the village 
by the MarftthS administration was usually only about 15 per cent, of 
the * assets/ Out of this, moreover, he had to remunerate the village 
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servants, and make certain charitable payments and allowances, while 
he was also liable at any time to be called upon to pay an extra cess, 
over and abovd jthe regular revenue. During the latter period of 
MarSltha rule their territories were mercilessly rack-rented, in the 
endeavour to raise their total revenue to the figure at which it had 
stood before they had been obliged to cede Orissa and Berar by the 
Treaty of Deogaon. The District was thus in a very impoverished 
condition when it was taken over by the British in 1853. Triennial 
settlements were made for ten years, the Government share, in con- 
tinuation of previous practice, being fixed at about 80 per cent of the 
‘assets,^ Between 1863 and 1867 a thirty years’ settlement was made, 
the Government demand being approximately 66 per cent, of the 
prospective ‘assets.’ This resulted in a reduction of the existing 
revenue by about 9 per cent., and the demand was finally fixed at 
2-14 lakhs. At this settlement the village headmen, who had previously 
held the position of managers or farmers, received proprietary and 
transferable rights in their villages. During the currency of the thirty 
years’ settlement the cropped area increased by 41 per cent., and it was 
calculated that the prices of agricultural prodiKSe had doubled. The 
District was resettled between 1891 and 1895 fofia period varying from 
fourteen to seventeen years. The revised demand was fixed at 2-97 
lakhs, of which Rs. 6,000 is ‘assigned,’ giving in increase of 37 per 
cent, on the former demand, and falling at 55 pfcr cent, on the actual 
‘assets.’ The average revenue incidence p^ bcre was R. 0-5-11 
(maximum R. 0-10--11, minimum R. 0-2-2), arid the rental incidence 
R. 0-9-9 (maximum Rs. 1-0-7, minimum R. 0-4-0). 

The receipts of land revenue and total revenue for a series of years 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 



i88o-i. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

» 903 “ 4 . 

Land reyenue 

2,31 

2,21 

3,68 

*197 

Total revenue . 

3.84 


6,47 

6,80 


The management of local affairs, outside municipal areas, is entrusted 
to a District council and three local boards, ^including one for the 
jdglrs. The income of the District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 44,000, 
while the expenditure on education was Rs. 18,000 and on public 
works Rs. 11,000. Chhindwara, Sausar, and Pandhurna are 
municipal towns. ' 

The force under the District Superintendent of police consists of 322 
officers and men, including 3 mounted constables, besides 1,541 
watchmen for 1,755 towns and inhabited villages.^ The police admin- 
istration in the jdgirs has recently been taken under direct supervision. 
Chhindw&ra town has a District jail, with accommodation for ,121 
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prisoners, including 9 females. The daily average number in 1904 
was 52. 

In res[)ect of education Chhindw§.ra stands tenth among the Districts 
of the Province, 2*2 per cent of the population (4*5 males and.o-i 
females) being able to read and write. The propolrtion of children 
under instruction to those of school-going age is 8 per cent. Statistics 
of the number of pupils are as follows: (1880-1) 1,749, (1890-1) 2,181, 
(1900-1) 3,094, (1903-4) 4,974, including 102 girls. The educational 
institutions comprise an English middle school at Chhindw§,ra, five 
vernacular middle schools, and 63 primary schools. The expenditure 
on education in 1903-4 was R*>. 30,000, of which Rs. 20,000 was 
derived from Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 2,000 from fees. 

The District has four dispensaries, with accommodation for 34 
in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 25,288, of whom 
362 were in-patients, and 883 operations were performed. The total 
expenditure was Rs. 6,000. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal areas of Chhind- 
wSra, Sausar, and PandhurnS, and in the towns of LodhfkhedS and 
Mohgaon. The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 
was 47 per 1,000 of the District population, a high proportion. 

[C. W. Montgomerie, Settlement Report (1899). A District Gazetteer 
is being prepared.] 

Chhindw 9 .ra Tahsil.— Northern tahsll of Chhindwara District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 46' and 22° 49' N. and 78® 10' and 
79® 24' E, with an area of 3,528 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 286,779, t:ompared with 287,043 in 1891. The density is 81 persons 
per square mile. 'Die tahsU contains one town, Chhindwara (popula- 
tion, 9,736), the tahs'il and District head-quarters ; and 1,368 inhabited 
villages. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,78,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 24,000. The iahs'tl consists of an upland plateau 
broken by small hills, which forms the wil/guzdri tract or that held on 
the ordinary proprietary tenure, and of a mass of higher hill and forest 
country which forms the estates of ten jdgtrddrs or hereditary chieftains, 
covering 1,597 square miles to the north. Excluding 381 square miles 
of Government forest and the jdgir area of 1,597 square miles, 68 per 
cent, of the remaining "imJguzdri area is occupied for cultivation. The 
cultivated area of the whole tahsll in 1903-4 was 1,267 square miles* 
Of the area included in the jdglrs^ 495 square miles are forest. 

Chhindwara Town. — Head-qnarters of the District and tahsll of 
the same riame. Central Provinces, situated in 2 a® 4' N, and 78® 57' E., 
on the Bodri, 80 miles from Nagpur by road. A branch narrow-gauge 
line of the Bengal-NSgpur Railway was opened to ChhindwSra in 1905. 
The town stands on* the Satpura plateaju at an elevation of 2,200 feet, 
and p<.»ssesses a pleasant and healthy climate. The name is derived 
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from the chhlnd or bastard date-palms which are found in the vicinity. 
ChhindwSra is said to have been founded by one Ratan Raghuvansi, 
who let loose a gc^at, and on the place where it lay down built a house, 
burying the goat alive beneath the foundahons. The goat is worshipped 
as the tutelary deity of the town. Population (1901), 9,736. Chhind- 
wara was created a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 17,000, the principal head of receipt heing*octroi. The 
town is^’a centre for local trade, and the handicrafts carried on include 
the manufacture of pottery and cotton hand-weaving. A small quantity 
of tasar silk is woven. 'I here is a [irinting press, which publishes a 
monthly magazine in Hindi. Three \veekly markets are held for the 
sale of cattle, timber, and grain, ('hhindwara possesses an English 
middle school and branch school, a private sc hool teaching Arabic, 
and two dispensaries, including a police hospital. A station of the 
Swedish Lutheran Mission has been established here. 

Chhindw^ra Town.- -Town in the District and tahstl of Narsingh- 
pur. Central Provinces, situated in 23*^ 2' N. and 79° 29"^ E., on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 583 miles from Bombay. Population 
(1901), 4,216. Chhindwara i.s on the old trunl^ road to the Deccan, 
and was established in 1824 by Sir \V. Sleemai^ii for the convenience 
of travellers through the Narbada valley, at th^ time when this road 
was infested by Thags. It was created a muuippality in 1867. The 
municipal receipts during the decade ending 19^1 averaged Rs. 4,400. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,700, derived inkinly from fees on the 
registration of cattle. Produce from the adjoining tracts is brought to 
Chhindwara station for export, and an im])ortant weekly cattle market 
is held here at which more than 1,000 head change hands. A cotton- 
ginning factory has been erected. Chhindwara possesses a \’ernacular 
middle school and a dispensary. 

Chhitar! (or Chitari). — Town in Bulandshahr District, United 
Provinces. See Chhatari. 

Chhota Nagpur. — Division and group of Native States in Bengal. 
See Chota Nagpur. 

Chhota Sinchula. - Peak in Jalpaiguri District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. See Chota Sinchula. 

Chhoti Sadri. — Head-quarters of a zila or district of the same name 
in the State of Udaipur, Rajputlna, situated in 24® 23' N. and 74*^ 
43' E., about 66 miles east-by-soutb-east of Udaipur city. ^The town 
is walled and contains (1901) 5,050 inhabitants. Jt possesses a post 
office, a primary vernacular school attended by about xio boys, and 
a dispensary. The Chhoti SAdriai/ii is the most fertile in the State, 
the soil bring for the meet part black cotton. 

ChhulktiildiO (or Kondka).— Feuditury i|Ute in the Central 
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vinces, lying between 21^30' and 21® 38' N. and 80® 53' and 81® n'E* 
This small State consists of three detached blocks and a single village 
lying in the rich tract of black soil at the foot of tbe eastern range 
of the SktpurS, Hills, surroanded by the KhairSgarh and N^ndgaon 
States and the %amnddris of Drug District. The' total area is 154 
square miles, almost the whole of which is a fertile cultivated plain. 
The head-quarters, Chhuikhadan (‘ the quarry of white clay *), is situated 
31 miles from both the Raj-Nandgaon and Dongargarh stations of 
the Bengal-Nigpur Railway, the road to ChhuikhadSn being.. through 
KhairSgarh. Its population in 1901 was 2,085. The ruling family 
belongs to a sect of Bairagis among whom marriage is permitted, and 
the succession is determined by the ordinary law of primogeniture. 
The nucleus of the State was formerly the Kondka tract of the Parpodi 
zanUnddri^ which was acquired from the zamlnddr in satisfaction of 
a loan by Mahant Rup Das, the founder of the (^^hhulkhadan family, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. His successor, TulsI Das, 
was recognized by the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur as zamlnddr oi Kondka 
about 1780, and the status of Feudatory chief was conferred on the 
family in 1865. In 1867, on the accession of Mahant Sham Kishor 
Das, who had for some years previously been virtual ruler, the chief 
was required, in consequence of his tyrannous behaviour to the head- 
men of villages, to conduct the administration with the advice of 
a Dlwan appointed by Government. Sham Kishor Das died in 1896, 
and his son and successor, Radha Ballabh Kishor Das, was poisoned 
two years later, together with one of his sons, by arsenic administered 
by a relative. The offender and his accomplice were convicted by 
a special court and executed ; and the eldest son, Digbijai Jugal Kishor 
Das, a boy of fifteen years of age, succeeded, the estate being managed 
by Government during his minority. This boy, who was very weakly, 
died in 1903, and was succeeded by his younger brother, Bhudav 
Kishor Das, aged fourteen years, who is being educated at the Raj- 
kumar College, Raipur. The population of the State in 1901 was 26,368, 
having decreased by 2 7 per cent, in the previous decade, during which 
Chhulkhadan was severely affected by famine. The number of in- 
habited villages is 107, and the density of population 171 persons per 
square mile. Gonds,‘Lodhis, Telis, and Ahirs are the principal castes, 
and the whole population speaks the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Hindi. 

The State contains a large area of fertile black soil, and 114 square 
miles, or 74 per cent, of the tota^^area, were occupied for cultivation in 
1904, of which *04 were under crops. Kodon covers 53 square miles of 
the cropped area, wheat 19 square miles, and rice 9,000 acres. The 
State forests comprise an area of only 15 square miles, and except for 
a little teak contain no valuable timber. The gravelled road from 
Dongargarh to Pandarif passes through Chhulkhadan, and the length 
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of 15 miles within its borders was constructed and is maintained from 
State funds. 

The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 73,000, of which Rs. 56,000 was 
derived from land, Rs. 2,000 from forests, and Rs. 4,000 from excise. 
The incidence of land revenue is 1 1 annas 4 pies per cultivated acre. 
The total expenditure in the same year was Rs. 76,000, the principal 
items being Government tribute (Rs. 15,000), allowances to the ruling 
family (Rs. 7,300), general administration (Rs. 7,000), and 4>ublic works 
(Rs. 26*000). Seven schools with 572 pupils are supported from 
the State funds, including a vernacular middle school at ChhulkhadUn. 
The expenditure on education is about Rs. 2,000. In 1901 the 
number of persons returned as literate was 468, the proportion of males 
able to read and write being 3*6 per cent. A dispensary is main- 
tained at Chhuikhadan, at which about 4,800 persons were treated in 
1904. The administration of the State is supervised by a Political 
Agent under the Commissioner, Chhattisgarh Division. 

Chicacole Subdivision.— Subdivision of Gan jam District, Madras, 
C(jnsisting of the tdiuk of Chicacole and the zananddri tahsiis of 
Narasannapeta, Parlakimedi, and Tekkali. 

Chicacole T&luk. — Southernmost of the thrpe Government fdiuks 
in Ganjim District, Madras, lying between 18*^ ifa' and 18® 40' N. and 
83® 51' and 84® 18' E., with an area of 373 squaife miles. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was 223,373, compared with 2i2,6op in 1891, They live 
in 305 villages and two towns, Chicacole (population, 18,196), the 
head-quarters, and Narasannapeta (7,886). ? The demand for land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,16,500. The ‘wet' land of 
a large portion of the tdiuk is irrigated by river channels from the 
Langulya and the Vamsadhara. 

Chicacole Town {Snkdkulam). — Head-quarters of the subdivision 
and tdiuk of the same name in Ganjam District, Madras, situated in 
18® 17' N. and 83® 55' E., on the left bank of the Langulya 4 miles 
from its mouth, and on the trunk road 567 miles from Madras and 
422 miles from Calcutta, and 9 miles from the station of Chicacole 
Road on the East Coast Railway. Population (1901), 18,196. 

When the MusalmEns ruled this part of the country it was the capi- 
tal of the Chicacole Sarkdr^ one of the five Northern Circars. A 
notable memorial of their dominion is the handsome mosque built in 
1641 from the materials of a demolished Hindu temple by Sher Muham- 
mad Khan, the first Faujdar, or military governor, under the Kutb Shahi 
dynasty of Golconda. When the English occupie 4 the country it was 
for many years an important military station, and was also for a time 
the civil head-quarters of the District and, until 1865, the residence of 
the District Judge. In 1791 the town was nearly depopulated by 
famine, and it again suffered .severely from scarcity in i866 and in 1877, 
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In 1876 a furious cyrl<jjic swept over this part of the District and the 
Langulya ( ainu down in heavy flood. Trees and other debris choked 
the arches of the fine masonry bridge on which the .trunk road crosses 
it at the town, and at the same time a great storm wave rushed up the 
river from the sea. Tht six centre arches of the bridge collapsed in 
consequence. Fhcy were afterwards rebuilt. 

Chicacole is a very straggling town, with several outlying villages. It 
enjoys a good climate. Now that the railway passes so far aw^ay it is 
declining in importance. It was constituted a municipality 1 n 1867. 
The municipal receipts and expenditure varied but little during the ten 
years ending 1902-3, averaging Rs. 27,000. In 1903-4 they amounted 
to Rs. 31,000, the chief source of income being the taxes on houses and 
land.s, school-fees, and tolls. The council maintains a high school, 
which had an average daily attendance of 255 boys in 1903-4 and 
sends up candidates for matriculation. I'he place possesses a town hall 
constructed from public subscriptions, and a public library, the gift of 
Kao Bahadur T. V. Siva Rao Pantiilu Gam. Ghicacole is known for 
the fine muslins and durable checks woven in it. Its muslins were at 
one time as famous as those of Dacca or Arni ; but the industry has 
suffered from the competition of machine-made fabrics, and the finer 
kinds are now only made to order. 

Chidambaram Subdivision. — Subdivision of South Arcot District, 
Madras, consisting of the of Ghidamiuram and Vriddha- 

CHALAM. 

Chidambaram Taluk. Southern /dltf/i of South Arcot District, 
Madras, lying between 11° i r' and iG 30' N. and 79^^ 19' and 
79® 49' E., with an area of 402 square miles. 'I’he (bieroon bounds 
it on the south, separating it from Tanjore, and the river Vlllar runs 
across it ; thus, unlike the rest of the District, it contains wide irrigated 
areas watered by large works from these rivers. channels from the 

Lower Anicut across the Coleroon supply about 246 villages. 'Fhe 
population in 1901 was 294,868, compared with 282,275 in 1891. It 
contains 336 villages and two towns : namely, Chidamraram (popu- 
lation, 19,909), a municipality and the head-quarters of the td/uk^ and 
Porto Novo (13,7 12^ a seaport. The demand for land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 9,33,000. The density of population 
is as high as 734 persons per square mile, the District average being 
450 ; and the annual rainfall, which is about 51 inches, is heavier than 
in any other fd/uk. 

Cbidambaram Town Amda/am, ‘the atmosphere of wis- 

dom').— -Head-quarter-s of the fd/u^ of the .same name in South Arcot 
District, Madra.s, situated in ii® 25' N. and 79^42' E., on the South 
Indian Railway. The iK>pulation in 1901 was 19,909, of whom 18,627 
were Hindus and 1,199 Musalmans. A municijiality was constituted 
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in 1S73. The 'receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 24,800 and Rs. 25,100 respectively. In 1903-4 
they were Rs. 25,800 and Rs. 27,600, the former consisting chiefly of 
the proceeds of the taxes on houses and land. An estimate for a water- 
supply amounting to^ Rs. 2,82,000 is now under consideration. 

During the Carnatic Wars Chidambaram was a place of considerable 
strategic importance. In 1749 the ill-fated expedition under Captain 
Cope against Devikottai halted here on its retreat to Fort St. David. 
I*^ 1753 the French occupied it. In 1759 an attempt by the English 
failed, but it capitulated to Major Monson in 1760. Later on, Haidar 
All improved the defences and placed a garrison in the great temple. 
In 1781 Sir Eyre C'oote attacked the temple, but was driven off. 

Chidambaram is principally famous for its great Siva temple. This 
covers an area of 39 acres in the heart of the town, and is surrounded 
on all four sides by streets about 60 feet wide. It contains one of the 
five great lingams^ namely, the ‘air lin^anC which is known also as the 
Chidambara Rahasyam or the ‘secret of Chidambaram.’ No lingam 
actually exists ; but a curtain is hung before a wall, and when visitors 
enter the curtain is withdrawn and the wall exhibited, the ^lingam of 
air’ being, of course, invisible. 'Fhe temple is held in the highest 
reverence throughout Southern India and Ceylor|, and one of the 
annual festivals held in December and January is fergely attended by 
pilgrims from all parts of India. As an archit^tural edifice it is 
a w’onderful structure, for it stands in the middle 6f an alluvial plain 
between tw'o rivers where there is no building stone within 40 miles ; 
and yet the outer walls are faced with dressed granite, the whole of the 
great area enclosed by the inner walls is paved with stone, the temple 
contains a hall which stands on more than i,ooo monolithic pillars, into 
the gateways are built blocks of stone 30 feet high and more than 3 feet 
square, and the reservoir, which is 150 feet long and 100 feet broad and 
very deep, has long flights of .stone steps leading down to the water on 
all four sides. The labour expended in bringing all this and other 
material 40 miles through a country without roads and across the 
Vellar river must have been enormous. 

The temple contains five Sabhas or halls, besides shrines to Vishnu 
and Ganesa. Its age and architecture are discussed at some length in 
Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture^ which also contains several 
woodcuts of different parts of it. The Nattukottai subdivision of the 
Chetti ca.ste have recently been restoring the building at considerable 
cost It possesses no landed endowmients, and is managed in a most 
unusual way by the members of a sect of Brahmans called Dikshitars, 
who ate peculiar to Chidambaram and depend entirely u|X)n public 
offerings for their own maintenance and for the upkeep of the temple. 
The management may be described a.s a domestic jiierarchy, each male 
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married member of the sect possessing an equal share in its control. 
No accounts are kept. The Dikshitars take it in turns to perform the 
daily worship. Except the^ temple, the place contains little of interest 
There is a resthouse built by a Nattukottai Chetti in which poor 
pilgrims are fed daily, and many other resthouses provide accom- 
modation for travellers. A high school in the town is managed by the 
trustees o( the well-known Pachayyappa charities. 

Chlkalda. — Sanitarium in the Melghat tdluk^ Amraotf District, 
Berar, situated in 21° 24' N. and 77° 22' E., on a plateau in the 
Satpura Hills, about 5 miles in length and three-quarters of a mile 
broad, 3,664 feet above the sea ; distant about a mile and a half from 
Gawllgarh fort and rather less than 20 miles from Ellichpur. Chikalda 
is connected with Ellichpur by three roads, one of which, 30 miles in 
length, is suitable for carriages. At Ghatang, about half-way between 
Ellichpur and Chikalda, is a travellers’ bungalow, which is an agreeable 
resting-place. There is no tonga service between Ellichpur and Chik- 
alda, and travellers must make their own arrangements with the ta?isil- 
ddr at the former place for carriage. Chikalda has been a favourite 
Berar sanitarium since 1839, when the first bungalows were built on the 
plateau by officers of the Ellichpur Brigade. The heads of departments 
in BerSlr spend a portion of the hot season at Chikalda, which is also 
the head-quarters of the Conservator of Forests and t>f the iahsildir of 
the Melghat. The climate, though not to be compared with that of 
sanitaria at higher elevations in the Himalayas and Nilgiris, is equable, 
cool, and bracing. The mean temperature in May, July, and Decem- 
ber, which may be selected as typical of the hot, rainy, and cold 
seasons, is 86®, 75®, and 65®. 'Fhe scenery is beautiful, and the 
vegetation luxuriant and varied in character roses, clematis, orchids, 
ferns, and lilies succeeding each other with the changing seasons. 
Balsams, zinnias, wild ginger, and orchis also abound. Excellent 
potatoes were formerly grown at Chikalda, and tea might possibly be 
grown, though not in quantities sufficient to justify the exploitation of 
the limited area of the Chikalda plateau. The coffee grown in private 
gardens is of excellent quality; and the plateau, if brought under 
cultivation, could ^ doubtless supply vegetables for a European com- 
munity larger than that which is now accommodated in the twelve 
houses in Chikalda, and in a hotel. At Mariampur, near Chikalda, 
the Order of St. Francis of Sales has a mission. 

Chlk^Balflftpur T&luk. — Western /d/u^ of Kolar District, Mysore, 
lying between 13® 20' and 13® 40' N. and 77® 36' and 77® 52' E., with 
an area of 250 square miles. The population in 1901 was 56,057, 
compared with 51,592 in 1891. The /d/u^ contains one town, Chik- 
Ballapur (population, 5,521), the head-quarters; and 266 villages. 

'The land revenue ''demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 96,000. '^This is a 
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mountainous tdluk^ the Nandidroog range running along the west from 
south to north, wifih the head-waters of seven rivers. The soil in the 
south-c^t is of great fertility, specially favourable for the cultivation of 
sugar-cane. The noVth-east abounds in deep ravines and broken ground. 

Chik-Ballfipur Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in RolEr District, Mysore, situated in 13® 26' N. and 77® 44' E., 
22 miles north-east of Dod-Ballapur railway station. Population (1901), 
5,521, a decrease from 10,623 owing chiefly to plague. Chikka 

or Little Ballapur is so called to distinguish it from Dodda or Great 
Ballapur. It is at the eastern base of the Nandidroog range, and was 
founded about 1479 ^ chief of the Morasu Wokkaliga refugees at 

Avati. In this family it continued, being tributary to Vijayanagar, until 
taken by Haidar AlL The London Mission have an out-station here. 
There is a native iron foundry, and the silk industry is largely pursued. 
The municipality dates from 1870. The receipts and expenditure 
during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 8,100 and Rs. 7,700. 
In 1903-4 they were Rs. 11,000 and Rs. 10,000. A light railway 
has been proposed to connect Chik-Bail5pur with Btngalore. 

Chikhl! Taluk.— Taluk of Buldana District, j^iSr, lying between 
20® and 20® 37' N. and 75® 57*' and 76® 42' with an area of 
1,009 square miles. The population fell from ||o, 098 in 1891 to 
129,590 in 1901, the density in the latter year beit|g 128 persons per 
square mile. The taluk contains 269 villageft |and three towns : 
Chikhu (population, 5,889), the heaiquarterfll^ ^Deulgaon Raja 
(6,293), Buldana (4,137), the head-quarters the District. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,37*000, and for cesses 
Rs. 26,000. The taluk lies entirely in the BAlAgl^t or southern plateau 
of Berar, but contains a large proportion of fertile land, especially in the 
valleys of the streams, where wheat is cultivated with success. 

Chikhl! Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Buldana District, Berar, situated in 20® 21' N, and 76° 18' E. Popula- 
tion (1901), 5,889. Metalled roads run to Buldana and Mehkar, and 
the town is a centre of local trade. 

Chikhl!. — Eastern tdluka of Surat District, Bombay, lying between 
20® 37' and 20® 54' N. and 72® 59' and 73® 17' E., with an area of 
168 square miles. The population in 1901 was 59,692, compared with 
61,315 in 1891. The tdluka contains 61 villages and one town, Chikhl! 
(population, 4,440), the head-quarters. » I^and revenue and pesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 2-3 lakhs. Chikhl! consists of jraised plateaux 
with intervening belts of low-lying land. The elevated tracts are seamed 
by rocky watercourses. The soil, being poor and shallpw, is cultivated 
only in patches, and yields little but grass and brushwood. The low- 
lying lands between these elevations contain a very; fertile soil, bearing ^ 
superior crops of grain, sugar-cane, and fruit. The tdluka is watered by 
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the Ambika, Kaveri, Kharera, and Auranga rivers, which flow through 
it from east to west. 

ChikhlL — Estate in Khandesh District, Bombay. See Mehwas 
Estates. « 

Chikmugaliir Taluk.- -Central taluk of Kad&r District, Mysore, 
lying between 13® ii' and 13° 34' N. and 75° 29' and 76® i' E., with an 
area of 638 square miles. The population in 1901 was 90,681, com- 
pared with 77,630 in 1891 . The tahik contains one town, Chikmugalur 
(population, 9,515), the head-quarters; and 235 villages. « The land 
revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,13,000. The north is occupied 
by the lofty forest-clad circle of the Baba Budan Mountains (highest 
peak, Mulainagiri, 6,317 feet), enclosing the Jagar valley. The Bhadra, 
flowing north, forms most of the western boundary. The annual rainfall 
averages 36 inches. Around Chikmugalur is an elevated tract of rich 
black soil, watered by perennial streams from the Bsba Budans, the 
principal being the Yagachi, which runs south-east. Its fertility was 
such that it was called Honjavanige, or ‘flowing with gold.* It is bare 
of trees, but produces unfailing crops of wheat, Bengal gram, sugar- 
cane, rice, coriander, fenugreek, garlic, onions, and safflower. 'Fhe west 
of the taluk forms part of the Malnad. There are many coffee 
plantations on the slopes of the Baba Budans. 

Chikmugalur Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in Kadflr District, Mysore, situated in 13® 19' N. and 75® 46' E., 
25 miles south-west of Kadiir railw'ay station. Population (1901), 9,515. 
It stands in the fertile valley of black soil south of the BSbA Budan 
range, and has increa.sed enormously since the removal hither of the 
District head-quarters from Kadur in 1865. The fort was in existence 
in the ninth century under the Ganga kings, and then passed to the 
Hoysalas. The modern town, extending from the fort to Basavanhalli, 
which it includes, was established in 1865 ; and a number of Muham- 
madan traders and shopkeepers have settled here, who supply the 
wants of the coffee plantations to the west. The water-supply is drawn 
from a tank at the foot of the Baba Budans. The municipality dates 
from 1870. The receipts and expenditure duriiig the ten years ending 
1901 averaged R^s. 30,000 and Rs. 29,00a In 1903-4 they were 
Rs. 22,000 and Rs, 31,000. 

Chiknftyakanhalli Taluk. — Western tahk of TumkQr District, 
Mysore, including HuliySr as a sub-/<2/w^ till 1902, and lying between 
13® 19' and 13® 44' N. and 76® 21' and 76® 45' E,, with an area of 
532 square miles. The population in 1901 was 60,071, compared with 
50,760 in 1891. An area of 97 square miles was transferred to the 
District of Chipddroog in 1902-3. The taluk contains tvro towns, 
Chiknayakanhalli (population, 6,113), head-quarters, and Huu- 
* YAR (i,,2a8); and 2^8 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 
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was Rs. 1,19,000. From east to north the taluk is crossed by low Imre 
hills of the Chikn&yakanhalli auriferous band. Humidity from fogs 
which form on the hills often preserves the crops from failure in dry 
seasons. The drairjage is northwards to the Vedavati or Hagari. In 
the north-east the large Borankanave tank has been formed by damming 
a gorge in the hills. Coco-nut and areca-nut plantations abound in” 
the taluk. Gold-mining has been experimentally begun at Bellara 
in the north. 

Chikn&yakanhalli Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk ol the same 
name in Tumkur District, Mysore, situated in 13° 25' N. and 76® 37' 
E., 12 miles north of Banasandra railway station. Population (1901), 
6,113. named after Chikka Naik, one of the Hagalvadi chiefs at 

the end of the sixteenth century. The town was held alternately by 
the Muhammadans and the Marathas till taken in 1671 by the Mysore 
Raja, and it then formed the north frontier town. Dodda Deva Raja 
of Mysore died here in 1672. I'he place was plundered and the fort 
destroyed by the Marathas on their way to join Lord Cornwallis before 
Seringapatam in 1 791. It is a prosperous town, surrounded by cDco-nut 
and areca-nut gardens. Their produce, with the white and coloured 
cotton cloths made in the place, are largely sold Sat the weekly fair. 
There are seven endowed temples. The municipalj^y dates from 1S70. 
'fhe receipts and expenditure during the ten years ^ding 1901 averaged 
Rs. 2,700 and Rs. 2,500. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 4,^0 and Rs. 3,800. 

Chikodi T&luka. — North-western taluka of Belgaum District, 
Bombay, lying between 16° 3' and 16° 40' N. 74^15' and 74® 
48' E., with an area, including the Hukeri petty subdivision {petha)^ of 
836 square miles. It contains two towns, Nipani (population, 11,632) 
and Yamkanmardi (4,556) ; and 210 villages, including Bhoj (5,450), 
Borgaon (5,495), ("hikodi, the head-quarters (8,037), Eksambe (5,970), 
Hukeri (6,265), Karadge (5,138), Kongnoli (5,597), Sadalgi (9,091), 
and Sankeshw'ar (5,639). The population in 1901 was 304,549, com* 
pared with 295,305 in 1891. Chikodi is the most thickly populated 
taluka in the District, with a density of 364 persons per square mile, 
and this was the only taluka which increased in population between 
1 891 and 1901. The demand for land revenue in 190^-4 was 3*34 lakhs, 
and for cesses Rs. 32,000. The rich black soil of the north gradually 
passes into red towards the west. In the south the soil is gritty and 
poor. The taluka is famous for its tobacco, sugar-cane, fruit, and 
vegetable gardens. The irrigation well 5 protect a large, area.- The 
annual rainfall averages 32 inches. « 

Chikodi Village. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same name 
in Bdpium District, Bombay, situated in 16® 26' N, and 74® 35' 
E., 16 miles from Chikodi station on the Southern Mahratta Rail- 
way. Population (1901), 8,037. It is a consideral>le entrepdt of trade • 
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between the interior and the coast, with which it has re^dy communi- 
catioii bf a road from NipStii over the Phonda gMf. Cotton goods are 
manufactured, chiefly for local use. It was describ^ as a large and 
respectable town by Captain Moor in 1790. The neighbourhood was 
then famous for grapes of^ extraordinary size and flavour. Chikodi 
contains a Subordinate Judge’s court, a dispensary, and four schools 
with 200 pupils, of which one is a girls’ school with 40 pupils. 

Chiktiftbar . — Thakurdt in Bhopawar Agency, Central India. 

Chilambaram. — Subdivision, tdluk^ and town in South Arcot 
District, Madras. See Chidambaram. 

Chilks. — A group of republics, west of Kashmir State. See Shinaki. 

Chilitowkla. — Village in the Phalia tahsil of GujrRt District, 
Punjab, situated in 32® 39' N. and 73® 37' E., on the Sind-Sigar branch 
of the North-Western Railway. It is famous as the scene of Lord 
Gough’s doubtful victory over Sher Singh in the second Sikh War in 
1849. Lord Gough, after marching for several days from the Chenab, 
came in sight of the enemy near ChilianwSla on the afternoon of 
January 13. While his men were engaged in taking ground for an 
encampment, a few shots from the Sikh horse artillery fell within his 
lines. The general thereupon gave the order for an immediate attack ; 
and the British moved rapidly forward through the thick jungle, in the 
face of masked batteries. Beaten back time after time, they still 
advanced upon the unseen enemy, until at last, by some misapprdien- 
sion, a repment of cavalry began to retreat in a somewhat disorderly 
manner. Although by this time the troops had taken fifteen or sixteen 
of the enemy’s guns, and the artillery had swept the Sikh line from end 
to end, the unfortunate panic among the cavalry, the loss of almost an 
entire British regiment (the 24th), and the approach of darkness 
combined to prevent continued action. The Sikhs remained in posses- 
sion of more than one British gun, besides holding some colours. At 
the end of the engagement, the British troops maintained their position, 
and the enemy retreated during the night. The British lost 22 European 
officers, 16 native officers, and 561 men killed, and 98 missing; while 
67 European officers, 27 native officers, and 1,547 men were wounded. 
The temporary loss of prestige was fully retrieved by the decisive battle 
of Gujrat, a month itater, which placed the whole Punjab in the power 
of Lord Gough. An obelisk, erected upon the spot, commemorates the 
British officers and men who lost their lives upon the field, which 
is known to the people of the neighbourhood as Katalghar, or the 
‘house •of slaughter.' 

Chllka Lake.-— A shallow inland gulf, situated between 19^ 28^ and 
19^ 56^ N. and 85® 6' and 85® 86^ E., in the south-east comer of Puri 
District, Bengal, knd in the extreme south extending into the Madras 
District of Ganj&m.^ A long sandy ridge, in {daces little more than 
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200 yards wi(}e^ separates it from the B&y of Bengal, with whidi its 
only connexion is by a single narrow mouth inta-secting this ridge 
towards its centre. On the west and south the lake is walled in by lofty 
hills^ while to the north it loses itself in endless shallows, sedgy banks, 
and islands just peeping above the surfac*e, formed year by year fVom 
the silt which the rivers bring down. The lake spreads out into a pear- 
shaped expanse of water 44 miles long, of which the northern half has 
a mean breadth of about 20 miles, while the south tapers into an 
irregularly curved point, barely averaging 5 miles wide. Its smallest 
area is 344 square miles in the dry season, increasing to about 450 
during the rainy season ; and the average depth is from 3 to 5 feet, 
scarcely anywhere exceeding 6 feet. The bed is a very few feet below 
the high-water level of the sea, although in some parts it is slightly 
below low-water mark. The narrow tidal stream, which rushes through 
the neck connecting the lake with the sea, suffices to keep the water 
distinctly salt during the dry months from December to June. But 
once the rains have set in, and the Bhargavl and DayS rivers come 
pouring down upon its northern extremity, the sea-water is gradually 
driven out and the Chilka becomes a fresh-water lake. This changeable 
mass of water forms one of a series of lacustrine j^ormations along the 
western shores of the Bay of Bengal, the result of if perpetual war going 
on between the rivers and the sea — the former stmjUgling to find vent for 
their water and silt, the latterrepelling them with itd sand-laden currents. 

The Chilka may be regarded as a gulf of the of^nal Bay of Bengal 
On the south, a bold, barren spur of hills runs <tb^ to the coast ; on 
the north the land-making rivers have pushed out! t|ieir rounded mouths 
and fiat deltas into the ocean. Nor has the sek been idle. Meeting 
and overmastering the languid river-discharge diat enters the Chilka, it 
has joined the two extremities with a bar of sand, and thus formed 
a lake. The delicate process of land-making frcrni the river silt at the 
north-east end of the lake is slowly but steadily going on, while the 
bar-building sea is still busily at work. Old documents show that 
a century ago the neck of land dividing the lake from the sea was only 
from half a mile to a mile broad in places where it is now two miles ; 
and the opening in the bar, which was a mile wide in 1780 and had to 
be crossed in large boats, was described forty year* later as choked up. 
Shortly before 1825 an artificial mouth had to be cut ; and although this 
also rapidly began to silt up, it remained, as late as 1837, more than 
three times its present breadth. The difficulty in maintaining an outlet 
from the Chilka fomts one of the chief obstacles to utilizing the lake 
as an escape for the fioods that desolate the delta. •Engineers report 
that, although it would be easy and che&p to cut a channel, it would be 
very costly and difficult to keep it open; and thaib each successive 
mouth would speedily choke up and share the fate of its predecessors. 

vou X. Q * ^ ^ 
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The scenery of the Chilka is very varied, and in parts exceedingly 
picturesque. In the south and west hill ranges bound its shores ; and 
in this part it is dotted with a number of small rocky islands. 
Proceeding northwards, the ^lake expands into a majgstic sheet of nvater. 
Half-way across is Nalbana, literally * the reed forest,' an island about 
5 miles in circumference, scarcely anywhere rising more than a few 
inches above waterdevel This island is altogether uninhabited, but is 
regularly visited by parties of thatchers from the mainland, who cut the 
reeds and high grasses with which it is covered. On the eastern side of 
the lake lie the islands of Parikud, with new silt formations behind and 
now partially joined to the narrow ridge of land which separates the 
Chilka from the sea. At some places they emerge almost imperceptibly 
from the water ; at others, they spread out into well-raised rice-fields. 
Their northern extremity slopes gracefully down to the lake like an 
English park, dotted with fine trees, and backed by noble masses of 
foliage. Water-fowl of all kinds are very abundant in every part of the 
lake. Beyond the northern end of Parikud, the lake gradually shallows 
until it becomes solid ground, for here the Purl rivers empty themselves 
and the process of land-making is going on. The northern shores 
of the Chilka comprise the parganas of Sirai and Chaubiskiid, and it is 
these tracts which have to bear the greatest suffering in times of general 
inundation in Puri. 

At its southern extremity in the Madras District of Ganj&m stands 
the village of Rambha. Before Ganjim town was overwhelmed with 
fever and when it was still the capital of the District which bears 
its name, this used to be a favourite resort of its European residents 
in the hot months. 

A tidal canal 7 miles long connects the lake with the Rushikulya river 
and is navigable throughout the year. Large quantities of grain are 
imported from Orissa across the lake and along this canal, and salt is 
exported in return. The boats employed are flat-bottomed vessels, 
which are poled against the wind or drift before it under crazy mat 
sails. 

Chlnftb. — River in the Punjab and Kashmir. See Chenab, 

Chinchani. — Village in Thana District, Bombay. See Tarapur 
Chinchani. 

Chinchkhed. — Village in Khandesh District, Bombay. See Maheji. 

Chinchli. — Village in the State of Kolhapur, Bombay, situated in 
34'^N. and 74® 50' E., on the Kistna, about 42 miles south-east of 
Kolhapur city, population (1901), 3,540. Chinchli is a station on the 
Southern Mahratta Railway. The place is chiefly known for the shrine 
of the goddess Mahakail, popularly called MEylka. Four times a year 
pilgrims visit the shrine; and on the full moon of Magh (January- 
February) a large fairjis held, which is attended by about 35,000 people. 
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Chinchll'Gadad,— Petty State in the Danos, Bombay. 

Chinchoii. — North-eastern idluk of Gulbarga District, Hyder&bad 
State, with an area of 413 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
58,860, compared^ with 50,737 in 1891. *Chincholi (population, 4,008) 
is the head-quarters, and the taluk contains no villages, of which 41 arc 
jdgir. The land revenue in 1901 was i‘5 lakhs. Chinchoii is hilly, 
and composed of lateritic and black cotton soils. In the rearrangement 
of 1905 the taluk received a few villages from Kodangal. 

Chindhvad. — Village in the Haveli tdluka of Poona District, Bombay* 
situated in 18° 37' N. and 73® 47' E., about 10 miles north-west of 
Poona city, on the right bank of the Fauna, which falls into the Mula 
below the village of Aundh, and on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (1901), 1,596. Chinch vad is famous as the residence of 
a shrine of the god Ganpati, who is said to have become incarnate in 
the person of a boy, namely Moroba, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. I'he boy performed many miracles, and when he died was 
succeeded by a number of incarnations in the same family, known as 
the Devs of Chinchvad. Of these, Moroba’s son Chintlman was the 
second living god. He once assumed the fornt lof Ganpati to satisfy 
the jealousy of the great Vam poet Tukaram, wl^o prid^ himself on 
Vithoba^s coming to dine with him. Tukaram called Chintaman by 
the surname of God or Dev, and this surnam^ has passed to his 
descendants. Chintaman died a natural death .ia|id was succeeded by 
Nar&yan, the third Dev, who is reported to have dhanged into a bunch 
of jessamine flowers a dish of beef which Aur«hgzeb sent him to test 
his godhood. Aurangzeb was so pleased with the miracle that he is 
said to have made an hereditary grant of eight villages to the Dev 
family. The la.st Dev drew upon himself a curse by opening the 
grave of Moroba, who, disturbed in his meditations, told him that 
the godhood would end with his son. The son died childless in 
1810, and with him ended the seventh generation of the Dev family. 
A boy named Sakhari, a distant relation of the deceased, was set up 
in his place by the priesthood to preserve the valuable grants to the 
temple. 

The Dev family live in a mansion on the rivei% built partly by N^a 
Parnavis and partly by Hari Pant Phadke, a Maratha general of the 
end of the eighteenth century. Near the palace stand two temples 
each sacred to one of the departed Devs. The chief temple is dedicated 
to Moroba. It is a low, plain building with a square ball or> mandap 
and an octagonal shrine. On the wall of the inner shrine is an inscrip- 
tion recording the building of the temple in 1659. On the outer wall 
of the temple of Sri Narayan, the third Dev, is a^nother inscription 
according to which it was flnished in 1720. A yearly fair attended by 
about 2,000 persons is held here in honour of Ganpati on the, sixth duy 
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of the dark half of the month of Milrgshirsh (Decemt^er-January), 
and lasts for a week. ChinchvSd contains a school with 132 boys and 

13 girls. 

Chlndwin District, Lower. — District in the Sagaing Division of 
Upper Burma, lying between 21® 48' and 22® 50' N. and 94® f6^"and 
39^ E., with an area of 3,480 square miles. In shape it is roughly 
a triangle, with its apex towards the north, and it is bounded on the 
north by the Upper Chindwin and Shwebo Districts ; on the west by 
Pakokku District, from which it is separated by the Pondaung range ; 
on the east by Shwebo District ; and on the south by Pakokku and 
Sagaing. Its main natural feature is the Chindwin 
River, which flows across the District from north- 
west to south-east, dividing it into two equal parts 
east and west, and bisecting its southern base. During the rains this 
river has a strong current and varies much in breadth ; in places it is 
fully a mile across from bank to bank, while about 20 miles nc»th of 
Monywa the channel is narrowed to about 60 feet by the Shwezaye 
defile, a serious obstacle to navigation during the highest floods. Else- 
where the stream is easily navigable throughout the year by the largest 
river-craft. In the west the double range of the Pondaung runs north 
and south. The northern half of the western boundary of the District 
follows the western, and the southern half the eastern ridge of the Fon- 
daung, the border line crossing from one to the other at the watershed 
separating the Taungdwin stream in its narrow deserted upper valley 
from the sources of the Kyaw, which, flowing south, waters part of 
Pakokku District. Along the whole length of this western boundary 
the Pondaung maintains an average height of 4,000 feet. East of the 
Pondaung and between it and the Chindwin is the Mahudaung range, 
which enters the District from the Upper Chindwin, and runs generally 
southwards to about 15 miles from the southern boundary, its highest 
point being 2,305 feet above the sea. In the valley between this range 
and the Pondaung run northwards the Patolon, and southwards the 
North Yoma stream. The former traverses a sparsely populated valley. 


passes into the Upper Chindwin District, and eventually joins the Chind- 
win river just below Mingin. The latter, flowing south, bends round 
the southern end oP'the Mahudaung range and finally unites with the 
Kyaukmyet, a large affluent of the Chindwin which empties itself into 
the main stream almost opposite Monywa. Betvreen the Mahudaung 
and the Chindwin river is a small hill range, about 25 miles in length, 
called the Thingadon, which is ^separated from the Mahudaung by the 
waters of the TMngadon chaung. The triangle formed by the Mahu- 
daung range, the Chindwin river, and the southern boundary of the 
District is, in its^ northern part, rugged and hilly, the villages being 
confined mostly to the banks of the Chindwin and its small affluents. 
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The southeiTi portion is much flatter and more evenly populated, being 
broken only in the south-east by sporadic hill masses, of which the 
most notable are the Powundaung, the Taungkomaik, and the Letpa- 
daung in the Salingyi township, each a^ut 1,000 feet in height, and 
theTagyidaung in the Pale township. The first named is remarkable 
on account of the cave temples it contains. This southern plain is 
watered by the Kyaukmyet chaung referred to above, and by the Nga 
Kon Yama stream, which forms the greater part of the southern boun- 
dary of the District. The country east of the Chindwin is undulating, 
and is Bisected by the low Nwegwedaung range, which sends out small 
streams westwards to the Chindwin and eastwards to the Mu. This 
latter river bounds the District for about 20 miles near its south-eastern 
corner, and is navigable by country boats throughout the year. The 
only tributaries of the Chindwin of any considerable size on the 
eastern side are the Inbaung and Weka chaungs in the extreme north 
of the District, which rise in Shwebo and unite 3 miles before joining 
the main stream. 

Little is known of the detailed geology of the District. The rocks 
arc entirely of Tertiary age. In the extreme west Nummulitic lime- 
stone and shales are exposed. These are foUbwed to the east by 
miocene clays and sandstones, and these again % the soft sandstones 
which cover the greater part of the District and Helong to the pliocene 
period. An interesting feature is the occurrenti of several explosion 
craters— rounded or oval hollows, sometimes cso^taining lakes. They 
may extend, as at Leshe, to a width of over ibile, with depressions 
of 100 to 200 feet bordered by precipitous m^^ns. The low ridges 
of fragmentary rocks, and the scattered blocks lying about the plain, 
are probably the result of ejection by volcanic action. 

The chief plants found are the okshit {Aegk Marmelos)^ thanatka 
{Murraya tamaka {Meiia Azadir<ichta), tawtamaka (Mtlia 

birmanica\ and tanaung (Acacia ieucophloea) ; and among the flowers 
may be mentioned shwenwepan (Cassytha fiU/orfnis) and ffiigvaun- 
gwmpan {Detris scandens). Further details regarding the vegetation 
will be found under the heads of Agriculture and Forests. 

The characteristic wild animals are elephants, leopards, thamin (brow- 
antlered deer), tsine or hsaing (Bos 5ondaiais\ dafe (hog deer), and wild 
hog. Elephants are found in the eastern jungles, the other wild animals 
all over the District. Tigers are rare. In the cold season water-fowl 
swarm in abundance on the sandbanks in the Chindwin and in the 
jhtls in its neighbourhood. * • 

The District is situated in the dry zone, and tHb heat durii% the 
months of March, April, and May is considerable ; the climate during 
the monsoon, on the other hand, is breezy and modetate, and the winter 
is delightful. The maximum temperature at h|onywa averages 8x^ in 
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December and 97® in May, and the minimum 59*^ in December and 
81® in May, while temperatures as low as 52® and as high as 106® have 
been occasionally registered. The average mean for the year is 83®. 
Rainfall is registered at Monywa, Pale, Budalin, and, Kani. The total 
fall for the year 1900-1 recorded at these stations was 32, 45, 43, and 
52 inches respectively. As elsewhere in the northern portion of the 
dry zone, the rainfall increases towards the north. 

'Fhe Chin'd win country was entered by British troops in 1886, and 
during the early part of 1887 a battalion of military police arrive in the 
History I^istrict, and civil police were enlisted with a view to 
its pacification. At first, the present Upper and Lower 
Chindwin Districts formed a single Deputy-Commissioner’s charge, with 
head-quarters at Alon ; but in 1888 the District was split up into two, 
and Monywa was eventually made the head-(|uarters of the southern 
portion. In April, 1887, the rebel Hla U, who had been practically 
ruling the Ayadaw and Kudaw townships on the Shwebo and Sagaing 
borders, and committing numerous dacoities during the year, was killed 
by one of his own lieutenants at Wadawma. On the other side of the 
river trouble was greatest around Pagyi (now the Salingyi township), 
where three risings took place, two in 1887 and one in 1888. In the 
first outbreak two attacks were made on a dacoit leader Po Tok, who 
had killed the Kani wtm ; in the first engagement a British officer and 
some sepoys were wounded ; in the second Po Tok was presumably 
killed near Kyadet, as he was never heard of again. The second 
disturbance was late in 1887, and was headed by a man who styled 
himself the Shwegyobyu prince, assisted by two dacoit leaders named 
Nga Saga and Nga Fyo, who afterwards gave much trouble. The 
rebels were attacked at Chinbyit by a British force consisting of a few 
mounted men with three officers, two of whom, Major Kennedy and 
Captain Beville, were killed. A force of 70 rifles came up later, but 
the three leaders managed to escape, leaving 40 dead. Several other 
dacoits of mark were captured in the operations under the late General 
Penn Symons, and the establishment of civil police guards at Salingyi 
and elsewhere helped to keep the District quiet for a time. An at- 
tempted rising in i8J?8 was quashed by the arrest at Monywa, and the 
subsequent execution, of a suspect known as the Nagabo prince, who 
was arranging a rebellion with the Shwegyobyu prince, Nga Saga, and 
Nga Pyo. The three Bos, however, really did rise in the Yaw country 
in i889,«and t^e rebellion acqufred serious dimensions but the rebels 
were dispersed at Gangaw by a force of 200 men, the Shwegyobyu prince 
fled to the Chin Hills, Nga Saga was killed, and Nga Pyo slain by 
a fellow leader. l^Vith the suppression of this rising the peace of the 
Distrii:t was assured. 

« Many celebrated pifeodas arc situated in the District. One of con* 
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siderable note is the Alaungdaw Kathapa, built on the watershed between 
the Patolon and Yoma streams in the Kani township, in memory of the 
Buddhist monk who is said to have conducted the first Synod held after 
the^ Buddha’s death. A large number of pilgrims from different parts 
of Burma visit it every year. Other notable shrines are the Paungwa, 
the Shwekuni, the Shwegu, the Sutaungbyi, the Shwemyindin, the 
Shwezigon, the Shinbyuyatkyi, and the Ingyindaung pagodas. Powun- 
daung, a hill about 3 miles east of Lengauk village ii> the Salingyi 
township, is noted for its numerous cave temples carved out of sandstone 
rock. There are said to be 444,444 images of Buddha of different sizes 
in these recesses. 

The population increased from 233,316 in 1891 to 276,383 in 1901. 
Its distribution in the latter year is shown in the 
following table 


Population* 


Township. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number 

Population. 

h 

ii 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

j 

Villages. 

Badalin 

Monywa . 

Kani 

Salingyi 

Pale . 

j District total 

45* 

487 

1,788 

396 

458 

I 

196 

397 

25^ 

211 

55.447 

90,164 

48.7>7 

50,814 

Si.MJ 

3 

+ 9 
+ 35 
+ 18 
+ 16 

+ 23 

9.837 

17.118 

8,713 

10,707 

5.978 

1,480 

1 

1,213 

>76.383 


+ *8 1 52,552 


The only town is Monywa, the head-quarttjrs of the District. The 
density of population is identical with the average for the whole of the 
dry zone of Upper Burma. Within the District the density varies con- 
siderably from tract to. tract ; the Salingyi township, on the west bank 
of the Chindwin river in the south of the District, is one of the most 
thickly populated townships of Upi)er Burma, while in the Kani town- 
ship in the north-w^st the inhabitants are as scattered as in some of 
the wildest areas of the Province. The Census of 1901 showed that 
the Lower Chindwin had a higher proportion of females than any 
other District of Burma. This large excess was probably due to a 
temporary exodus of males to the harvest fields 8f more fertile Districts, 
There has been very little immigration into the Lower Chindwin from 
the rest of Burma. Buddhists form 99 per cent, of the population, 
and outside Monywa hardly anything is spoken but Burmese. 

The Indian residents of the District are all immigrants, nfainly from 
the Punjab, Bengal, the United Provinces, and Madras, and include 
800 Musalmans and 900 Hindus. The great majority of the population 
consist of Burmans, who in 1901 numbered 274^200, or more than 
99 i)cr cent, of the total. Of indigenous non-^urmaiis there are none, 
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aiid on the whole the Lower Chindwin may be looked upon as one 
of the most typically Burman Districts in the Province. The number 
of persons wholly dependent, on agriculture in 1901 was 165,624, or 
about 60 per cent, of the total population. 

There is only one mission (a Wesleyan one), and the total number 
of Christians in 1901 was only 188, of whom in were natives. 

The principal soils are sand, clay, and silt. Sandy earth of poor 
crop-bearing capacity predominates ; clay is found over many of the 
Affri u levels, and belts of alluvial soil stretch along the banks 
of the larger watercourses. Throughout the District 
primitive agricultural methods are still followed. The land is as a rule 
prepared with the ordinary tun or harrow, while for the alluvial J^un 
or kaing cultivation the it or plough is used. 

The area cultivated in 1891 was 280 square miles, which rose to 
542 square miles in 1901. The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 
are shown, in square miles, in the following table : — 


Township. Total area. { Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

1 

1 

Forests. 

Budalin . 451 183 

Monywa. 487 191 

Kani . 1,788 33 

Salingyi . 396 147 

P»le . 458 55 

3.63 

0.64 

j- ,,07, 

Total 3,480 607 

4-52 

1 

3,073 


The cultivated area is for the most imrt situated in the townships on 
the east bank of the Chindwin, and in the Salingyi township adjoining 
the western bank of that stream. Of the total cultivated area, rice 
occupied 99 square miles in 1903-4. Nearly half the entire rice crop, 
and almost the whole of the hot-season rice (12 square miles), is grown 
in the Salingyi township, where facilities for irrigation are greater than 
elsewhere. The chief crop is, however, not rice but jottidry which 
covered 281 square miles; and even the area under sesamum (125 
square miles) was larger in 1903-4 than that devoted to rice. Gram is 
growm on 7,800 acres, mostly in the Monywa township, and beans and 
the like on 34,200 acres. A considerable area (12,400 acres) is under 
cotton, which does well in the ya or upland of the Monywa, Budalin, 
and Salingyi townships. Tobacco is cultivated mainly in Pale and 
Monyw^a, covering* an area of 1,400 acres. The garden-cultivation is 
exceptionally small (only 1,900 acres), and consists mainly of plantain 
groves. The averse area of a holding is 4 acres. 

No advances under ^the I^nd Improvement Loans Act have been 
mkde, butdoans under Vhe Agriculturists^ Ix)ans Act are granted every 
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year, according to the requirements of the season, and are freely sought 
after. In 1903-4 a sum of Rs. 21,700 was so advanced to cultivators. 
Very little has been done in the way of introducing new staples. 

C^ws, sheep, goats, and ponies are bred all over the Lower Chindwin, 
not, however, as a rule, for gain, but to meet local requirements. No 
special grazing-grounds are allotted. The cattle are allowed to rove at 
will through the jungles, where pasturage is sufficient during the greater 
I^art of the year ; but difficulties in regard to fodder spring up in the 
dry season, when the cultivators are obliged to fall back on the pyaung 
(jautdr) stalk kept in reserve for their live-stock. In seasons of pro- 
longed drought cattle suffer a great deal from want of water. 

There are no ‘ major ’ or ‘ minor ’ Government irrigation works of any 
kind, but a small area is watered from tanks and canals dug by private 
individuals in the Yinmabin subdivision. The area thus supplied in 
1903-4 was 3,000 acres. No important fisheries exist, but fishing is 
carried on in the bed of the Chindwin and in the jdi/s adjoining its 
banks. The fishery revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 8, too. 

The limits of the District are conterminous with those of the Lower 
Chindwin Forest division. Most of the forests \\e in the hills to the 
west, and may be roughly divided into the follq^ing 
classes ; teak-bearing forests, indaing forests with t^ak, 
indaing forests with no teak, forests with pittei In the first class 
pymgado (Xylia dolahriforviis) is the commonest ^ee. In the second, 
padauk is also plentiful, intermixed largely with Jtingle woods of every 
variety. In the third, in {Dipterocarpus iuber^Mus\ thitya {Shorea 
obtusa)y and ingyin {Pentacme siamensis) predominate, while dakat 
{Tectond Hamiliontana) is also found. The fourth class consists of 
isolated patches of pines occurring in places along the summit of the 
Pondaung. No special plantations of trees of economic value have 
been formed. Among minor products, cutch, bamboas, and canes 
yield the largest revenue ; but small sums are also realized on indive^ 
pwenyety and shaw (Stercu/ia sp.) fibre. In 1903 the District contained 
647 square miles of ‘ reserved ' forests, the most important being the 
three Patolon Reserves (318 square miles), situated in the basin of 
the Patolon chaung in the north of the Distrid. The gross forest 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 40,600. 

Sulphate of copper has been found in the Letpadaung hills in the 
Salingyi township, and a licence to prospect for it has been granted 
recently. Gold occurs at Chinbyit in the Pale town- . * . 

shipj garnets and tourmaline exist near Salingyi, and* 
petroleum at Kine, in the Pale township, and at the foot of the Mahu- 
daung range in the Kani township. Besides theSe minerals, clay, 
laterite, and gravel are found all over the Disti;ict, and limestone in 
small quantities in the hills. In 1900 prospecting licences for petroleuin 
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were granted to several individuals, two of whom started boring for oil, 
but met with no success and abandoned their enterprise. There have 
been numerous applications of late for prospecting licences for earth-oil 
in Kani, but most of them have not been favourably entertained. The 
Burma Oil Company has, however, obtained a licence to prospect over 
an area of 20 square miles in that township, and has already started 
operations. Salt is manufactured in Salingyi by boiling the water 
from brine-wells. 

A little wood carving is done at Alon, and there are potteries at 
Ayadaw and Yedwet near the Shwebo border, where pots for drinking 
and cooking purposes are manufactured. Brass 
commmiMrions. spoons, cups, &c., are turned out at Indaing. 

The Lower Chindwin gongs have achieved consider- 
able local notoriety, and, a few years ago, the annual value of the trade 
in these articles was estimated at about Rs. 23,000. Burmese saddles 
and bridles are manufactured at Kyehmon and Monywe, near the 
Sagaing border ; das are foiged at Baunggya on the Mu ; silk-weaving 
is carried on at Kothan, though on a small scale ; and slippers are made 
at Kanbya. A great deal of lacquer-ware in the form of trays, bowls, 
and other utensils is produced at Kyaukka in the Monywa and Maung- 
daung in the Budalin township. The Kyaukka lacquer-ware 6nds a 
ready market in Lower Burma. Mats and pas (baskets with covers) are 
woven in the Yinmabin subdivision. With the exception of the gongs 
and the lacquer-ware, the articles named are produced mostly for local 
use, A saw-mill was started about half a mile from Monywa town on 
the left bank of the Chindwin in 1900, but has not proved a financial 
success and is not worked regularly. A rice-mill, which was opened in 
1901, has similarly failed to attract local custom. 

The Lower ("hindwin is an almost wholly agricultural District, and 
its chief exports are pulse, jaggery (unrefined sugar), and jowar^ of which 
the first two are sent in large quantities to Lower Burma. Besides 
these agricultural commodities cutch is exported, as well as brass and 
lacquer-work. The principal imports are ngapi^ salt, salted fish, and 
goods of foreign manufacture. Paddy comes in from the Upper 
Chindwin and Shwebo Districts, and rice from Lower Burma. The 
exports and imporfe are for the most part conveyed by means of 
country boats and the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company's steamers, and by 
rail, the only important exception being the paddy |rom Upper Chind- 
win, which comes on rafts dowr? the Chindwin to Monywa, where it is 
distributed td the villages inland. Paddy from Shwebo District is 
brought in by the cart-road connecting Ye-u with Monywa. Most of 
the i^api and salted fish comes from the delta Districts of Lower Burma 
in country boats, while salt is imported from Rangoon by lx)th rail and 
steamer. 'Fhe main , trading centres are Monywa, and Saton, Kyauk- 
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myet, and Yvvashe in the Vinmabin subdivision on the western bank of 
the Chindwin. Most of the people engaged in trade are Hurmans and 
('hinamen. Natives of India do business on a small scale at many of 
the bazar to>vns aneji villages. * 

The Sagaing-Alon railway runs along the western border of the 
Monywa township, with its terminus at Alon, 7 miles north of Monywa, 
and has four stations in the District. Eight roads, with a total length 
of 146 miles, are kept up by the Public Works department : namely, 
Monywa towards Ye-u, in Shwebo District, 32 miles ; Monywa towards 
Myinmu, in Sagaing District, ri miles; Monywa to Magyizauk, 36 
miles (26 unmetalled) ; Saton to Kyadet, 17 miles : 'J'andaw, opposite 
Monywa, to Yinrnabin, 15 miles; and three shorter roads. 'The Dis- 
trict fund maintains about 350 miles of unmetalled tracks connecting 
the towns and more important \illages. 

Weekly services of Government and I rra^^ ad dy. Flotilla Compaity’s 
Steamers on the Chindwin touch at Saton, Monywa, Alon, and Kani. 
('ommunications arc further maintained by ele\en ferries on the 
Chindw’in river and three on the Mu. 

'Fhe rainfall is fickle and untrustworthy, and few years pass without 
some slight threatenings of local drought, lowar^s the end of 1891 
failure of rain brought about a serious sc arcity pf 
food-grains in the then existing Monywa, Ayadaw, 
and Kudaw' townships, as well as in a portion of Kani township; 
and it was found necessar) to open famine relief WO^’ks, w'hi<'h involved 
an expenditure of about Rs, 90,000. i he distress v^’as in places severe, 
extending over an area ()f 75 squaic miles, and iiffe<‘ting a p(»i)ulation of 
30,000, while relief operations lasted for 45 weeks. The highest daily 
attendance on the works was .4.332 peisons, and the total number of 
units relieved from the beginning to the end of tJic [>criod of scanit\ 
was 362,866. The failure of crops is said to have driven between 2,000 
and 3,000 families out of the District. 'Fhe (‘fforts of the local officials 
were, however, so successful that, judging frcjin the censu^ returns, the 
1 district had rei overed from its effects by 1001. 'Fherc has [)een no 
serious harvest failure since 1891. 

'Fhe District is 'divided for administrative pur^foscs intt; two sub- 
divisions : Monywa, to the east of the Chindwin, c(;m[>rising the 

Budalin and Monywa townships ; and Yinrnabin, for ^ ^ . 

,, . Admmistratiosi* 

the most part to the west of the river, comprising 

the Kani, Salingyi, and Pale towmships. These are in charge 'of the 
usual executive officers, under whom arc 804 villagdf headmen, 511 
of whom receive no commission on their revenue collections. Kani 
was, under Burmese rule, the head-quarters of a and the pre- 
sent tow’nship officer still retains the courtesy tide of wim of Kani. 
The District, with the Chin Hills and the UppeV C.’hindwin District, ' 
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forms the Chindwin Public Works division, with head<quarters at 
Monywa. 

The subdivisional and township officers are civil judges in their 
respective charges, the Mon3rwa township officer being assisted in his 
civil work by the treasury officer, w^ho is also head-quarters magistrate. 
The people resort readily to the civil courts, and as the area of private 
land is comparatively extensive, the number of suits for the possession 
of property is large. The criminal courts are presided over by the 
executive officers, and crime is of the usual type. ’ 

As in other parts of Upper Burma, the main source of revenue under 
native rule w’as tkathameda^ levied at the rate of Rs. lo a household. 
It was assessed by specially selected village elders (thamadis\ and 
shortly before annexation brought in about 2J lakhs annually. The 
land revenue proper was then insignificant in amount. It was derived 
only from state lands, and represented a fraction of the produce valued 
at current market rates. The other sources of revenue, such as customs, 
brokerage, and the like, were mostly given up on annexation, excise 
being levied in their place. On the introduction of British rule the 
land revenue - proper and thathameda w'ere collected as before, the 
former being levied at the rate of one-third of the annual produce of 
certain lands belonging to royal servants and their descendants and 
a few others. 'Fhe direct assessment of land revenue was introduced 
in 1902--3, A summary settlement was made, and acreage rates were 
sanctioned in the Monywa and Budalin townships, with the result that 
the land revenue, which in 1 900-1 had been only Rs. 8,200, rose in 
1903-4 to more than a lakh and a half, this increase being counter- 
balanced, however, by a corresponding reduction in the thathameda, 
which fell from 5*7 lakhs to 4*6 lakhs. The whole of the .Salingyi town- 
ship and parts of the Pale and Rani townships were placed under 
supplementary survey in 1904, and acreage rates have now been 
sanctioned. According to the present settlement, the rates on non- 
state land vary from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. i~8 on rice lands, from 6 to 8 
annas on ya or upland crops, and from 12 annas to Rs. 3-4 on kaing 
or alluvial crops. On state land the range is from 6 annas on ya land 
to Rs. 4-8 on kaing cultivation. The greater part of the District falls 
under the category of kaing or ya. Regular settlement operations are 
now in progress. 

The following table shows the growth of the revenue since 1890-1, in 
thousands of rupees : — 



1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903 - 4 - 

Land revenue . 

Total tiTevemie . 

5 

8 

6,46 

1.59 
6,70 , 
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Thathameda is still the main source of revenue. 

The income of the District fund for the provision of roads, dak- 
bungalows, &c., amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 13,000, the main item of 
expenditure being Rs. 10,300 on public works. The District and the 
Monywa municipal fund are the only two Local funds. 

Under the District Superintendent of police are two subdivisional 
police officers, stationed at Monywa and Yinmabin. The strength of 
the civil police force is 2 inspectors (in charge of the subdivisions), 
9 head constables, 30 sergeants, and 326 constables. There are 
9 police stations and 1 2 outposts. Monywa is the head-quarters of the 
Chindwin military police battalion, 1,130 strong. Of these, 585 are 
stationed at Monywa and 30 at Yinmabin ; the rest are distributed in 
the Upper Chindwin District. The commandant and two assistant 
commandants are at the battalion head-quarters, and a third assistant 
commandant at Kindat. The District jail at Monywa has accommo- 
dation for 1 18 persons. Wheat is ground by its inmates for the 
military police, and a little carpentry is done for Government depart- 
ments and for sale to the public. The produce of the jail garden is 
used for the prisoners’ food; what is not required for this purpose 
is sold. ! 

The proportion of literate persons in 1901 waf 41 per cent, in the 
case of males, and 2 per cent, in that of female6,| or 19 per cent, for 
both sexes together. In view of the fact that the flistrict contains no 
backward hill tribes and comparatively few natives bf India, the figure 
is somewhat low for Burma. The attitude of the local ecclesiastics 
towards education may have something to do with this. There are 
indications that the pongyns view the Government methods of teaching 
with special disfavour, and that the local educational staff have had 
more than ordinary difficulty in combating this feeling. It appears 
further that the people, who are largely agriculturists, evince no desire 
to have their children educated to a high standard, though they are 
willing enough to send their sons to the Government survey school. 
There is only one Anglo-vernacular aided school, the English Wesleyan 
Mission School. The number of aided vernacular schools in 1903-4 
was 139. The District contains 3 secondary, 137 primary, and 769 
elementary (private) schools. The number of pupils was 5,162 in 
1890-1, 8,344 in 1900-1, and 9,961 (including 763 girls) in 1903-4. 
The expenditure on education in the last year was Rs. 8,^00, tpwards 
which Provincial funds contributed Rs. 7,100, and fees JRs. t,8oo. 

In addition to a military police hospital with 40 beds, there is a civil 
hospital at Monywa with 32 beds. In 1903 the number, of cases treated 
was 9,406, including 435 in-patients, and 151 operations were performed. 
The income of the civil hospital was Rs. 5,400, m^de up of Rs. 2,500 » 
from Provincial funds, Rs. 2,400 from municipal funds, and Rs. 500 
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from subscriptions. A small dispensary has recently been o[)enod at 
Yinmabiii. 

Vaccination is (!ompuIsory within the limits of the Monywa munici- 
pality. In 1903-4 the number of persons successfVilly vaccinated w^as 
9 f 3 ^ 7 i representing 34 per 1,000 of the population. 

Chindwin District, Upper. — District in the Sagaing Division of 
Upper Burma, lying between 22® 36'' and 26® 22' N. and 93® 58' and 
96® 20' E., with an area of 18,590 square miles. It takes its r^ame from 
the Chindwin river, which flows through it from north to south, and is 
the largest District in Burma. Geographically, the District contains 
two Shan States administered by their Sawbwas, Zingkaling Hkamti 
and Hsawngfisup, over which the Deputy-Commissioner exercises a 
certain amount of control. It is bounded on the north by the Taro 
and Hukawng valleys, which encircle the head waters of tlie ( ‘hindwin ; 
on the south by tlie Pakokku and Lower ('hindwin Districts: on the 
east by Myitk}ina, Katlia, and Shwebo ; and on the west l^y Assam, 
Manipur, and the ('hin Hills. In shape it is an irregular parallelogram, 
n Highly 250 miles long and 50 broad, hs mountain 
aspects* ranges are grouped into two main systems, west and 
east of the ('hindwin river. In tlie extreme north- 
west of the District, on the borders of the Zingkaling Hkamti State, are 
the outlying mountains of the great pile of upland which separates 
Burma from Assam. In this group is the highest peak in Burma, Sara- 
meti or Nweniauktaung (12,557 feet), ofltui capped with snow. From 
the main mass branches a series of more or less parallel ridges about 
2,000 to 3,000 feet in height, which run in a soutiierly direction right 
down) into Pakokku District. In the north these rang(‘s are generally 
known collectively as the Voma, farther south they are called the Pon 
daung. For a considerable distame within the District they art' skirted 
on their eastern flank hy the ('hindwin river, which they separate from 
the Kale and Kabaw valle)s. The latter, sloi)ing genii)’ away from 
each other north and south, form one long, very fertile depression, 150 
miles in length and about 8 miles in breadth, locke<l l)et\veen the Yoma 
and the loftier ranges of Manijmr and the C'hin Hills, liie hill system 
west of the Irrawaddy starts in the extreme north of Burma from the 
highlands separating the basins of the Irrawaddy and the (’hindwin, and 
runs in a south south-vvest direction, dividing the Upper (’hindwin from 
Katha and Shwebo Districts* It consists of a range of abrupt hills, 
averaging abouj 1,000 feet in height, but rising to over 5,000 feet in the 
north of the District in an eminence known as tlie Taungthonlon, or 
* three mountains.’ Its spurs extend towards the (Jhindwin over the 
wide intervening valley, cutting it up into w^ell-watered tracts, which give 
* the District, and especially the southern portion, its richness in hill and 
river scenery. The Chindwin River runs southwa^^ds throughout the 
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length of the District, entering it at the kyankse (* stone weir ’), a Iwrier of 
rocks in the extreme north that prevents access by boat to the Hukawng 
valley. During its course through the District it is joined by several 
streams, of which the most important are tlje Yu and the Myittha on the 
west and the Uyu "on the east. The Yu river, which is composed of 
several affluents rising in the Manipur plateau, and draining the Hsawngh- 
sup State, flows in a southerly direction till it reaches 24"" N., when it 
suddenly bends eastwards and pierces the Yoma, to join th^ Chindwin 
25 miles ^bove Kindat. South of the Yu is the Myittha river, which, 
running in a northerl}' direction from Pakokku District, turns abruptly 
east at Kalemyo, and empties itself into the Chindwin at Kalewa. The 
Uyu river rises in Myitkyina District, flows past the jade-mines, enters 
the Upper Chindwin District at its extreme north-east corner, and wunds 
through a sparsely populated valley to meet the ("hindwin at Homalin. 
'The vast tract in the angle formed by the Uyu and the Chindwin is for 
the most part a desolate waste of hills. Near Mingin in the extreme 
south of the District the ('hindwin is joined by the Patolon, whi<'h 
flows northwards from the Low’er (!hindwin District. 

All the rocks which occur belong to the Tertiary system, but little is 
known regarding the details of the geology of the District. Numtnulili(' 
(eocene) limestones and shales occur west of the river, followed to the 
east by shales and sandstones of miocene age. ^ast oi the river the 
ground is occupied by Upper Tertiary (pliocene) sandstones. There is 
a coal-bearing area in the west. The recent satttfctone is of brown -or 
yellow tint, and gives way easily to the combined Action of rain and air. 
The older is of a bluish-grey colour, finely grained, and of a Iiardness 
which would render it an exceedingly good material for building pur- 
poses. Conglomerate occurs in the country between the Myittha and 
Yu rivers, and probably elsewhere. It consists chiefly of rolled pebbles 
of white quartzite, among which are mixed in smaller quantities blood- 
red jasper and black homstone. It does not disintegrate so readily as 
the sandstone, and forms a kind of embankment or escarpment along 
the western side of the Kale range. Clay and shales occur in the coal- 
bearing area. The coal is found in beds of half an inch to 12 feet in 
thickness. The greater number of seams occur in the valley of the 
Mawku stream, in which Dr. Noetling estimates That there are not less 
than 40 seams with a total thickness of 80 feet. 

The District is richly forested and timber abounds in infinite variety, 
rhe most characteristic trees are the {Dipterocarpus iuberculatus\ the 
leak, the ingyin {Penfacnie siamensis), and the stately hanyin^Diptero- 
carpus a/afus). Bamboos of every kind abound, file graceful finwa 
(Cepkalostcuhyum pergracile) being perhaps the most characteristic 
species ; and orchid^ Jhrns, wild roses, and othdl wild flowers are 
found everywhere. ^ 
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The elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, leopard, bison, isine or hsaing {Bos 
sondaicus), bear, and sdmbar are all to be met with, but comparatively 
little is really known of the vast areas of jungle that the District con- 
tains. The result of the operations of the Khedda department in the 
adjoining District of KathS. appears to indicate that the number of 
elephants in the Upper Chindwin is very considerable. A handsome 
variety of the tiger-cat is occasionally met with. Peafowl abound 
throughout^ the District, being especially plentiful in the lower reaches 
of the Uyu, and both the peacock pheasant and the silver pheasant 
are found in the north. 

As might be expected in a region lying between four degrees of 
latitude, there is a noticeable difference of temperature between the 
north and the south of the District ; but observations have hitherto 
been made only at Kindat, where the thermometer averages 70° to 95® 
in the hot season and 55° to 80® in the cold. The highest records have 
been 108® in May, 1897, 106® in May, 1898, and 107® in May, 1899, 
while in the extreme north the minimum, even in the plains, is not far 
off freezing-point in the winter. The portions igf the District bordering 
on the Chindwin are fairly healthy, but the inland parts, and in particular 
the Kale, Kabaw, and Uyu valleys, are abnormally malarious and 
pestilential 

The rainfall varies from an average of 50 inches at Mingin, bordering 
on the dry zone, to 92 inches at Homalin in the north and at Tamu 
among the hills on the western border. As a rule the supply is plentiful 
and timely, but in 1891-2 the rainfall all over the District was neither, 
and at Mingin prices rose to more than double the ordinary rate ; 
1896-7 was another bad year of scanty rainfall ; the Chindwin also 
failed to rise, and irrigated crops perished accordingly. There was, 
however, no famine. Floods are rare; but in October, 1901, the Yu 
river rose to an unprecedented height in the Kabaw valley, and destroyed 
five villages, happily without loss of life. In 1905 there was an 
exceptional rise in the Chindwin. 

Under Burmese rule the Upper Chindwin was administered by a wun^ 
known aS the Khampat %vun^ who had his head-quarters at Kindat, then 
a military post, and exercised very extensive powers. 
06 ' the outbreak of war in 1885, three English 
assistants of the Bombay Burma Trading Corporation were murdered 
on the launch Chindwin near Mingin, and shortly after this the Political 
Agent of Manipur marched to ^Kindat through the Kabaw valley and 
rescued \wo other agents of the company. In i886 the Deputy-Com- 
missioner steamed up the river, meeting with some slight resistance at 
Balet and Masein, and received the submission of the Hsawnghsup 
Sawbwa. A few ^osts were established on the river, but nothing was 
done on this occasio/i to occupy the interior except in the Kabaw 
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valley, where Tamu continued to be held by British troops from 
Manipur. At first it was intended to hand over the Kabaw valley to 
Manipur, but the people objected so strongly to the proposed measure 
that the project was abandoned. Except Jn the Kabaw valley itself, 
which was finally pacified in 1887, no organized resistance was shown 
to British administration in the Upper Chindwin District, and dacoits 
as a rule gave less trouble here than elsewhere. In 1886, however, 
Mr. Gleeson, Assistant Commissioner, was treacherously murdered at 
Mingin ; ^nd in 1888 Nga Saga, a follower of the Shwegyobyu pretender, 
headed an outbreak in the Mingin subdivision, which was speedily 
quelled. In the latter year the Upper and Lower Chindwin, whioh bad 
been a single District administered from Alon, were divided into two 
Districts, witli head-quarters at Kindat and Monywa respectively. For 
a long time after annexation the neighbourhood of the Kale valley was 
much disturbed. At the time of the occupation of Upper Burma, the 
Sawbwa of the .Shan State of Kale was at war with his nephew* Pa Gyi ; 
and the Siyin; Sokte, and Kanhow Chins took advantage of this strife 
of the kinsmen to raid the Kale and Kabaw valleys, destroying many 
villages and killing or (arrying off their inhabi^nts. Pa Gyi wa.s 
appointed Sawbwa, but it was not long before he started intriguing with 
the Shwegyoljyti i)retender, who had taken refuge with the Tashon 
("hins. The Siyins and Kanhows were severely punished in the first 
Chin expedition in 1888 -9, but did not cease their kaids on the Kabaw* 
valley. (For further action taken against the Chtni see Chin Hills.) 
In the Wuntho rebellion of 1890-1, the rebel Nga Le marched dow n 
from the Taungthonlon hill to Homalin, where heb^rnt the courthouse, 
and called on his relation, the Hsawnghsup SaW'bw*a, to assist him. 
'rhe Saw'bwa, however, remained actively loyal, and ranged his troops 
on the opposite bank at Kettha, and Nga Le was shortly afterw*ards 
hunted out of the District. Pa Gyi w*as deported in 1891 for com- 
plicity in this rebellion and for his intrigues with the Shw*egyobyu, and 
the Kale State from that time forward became i^rt of the District. In 
the meantime British influence was being extended in the north of the 
1 )istrict ; a military police post was set up at Tamanthi, 50 miles above 
Homalin on the Chindwin, in consequence of raids by Chins in the 
neighbourhood \ and punitive expeditions were di.s'patcbed in 1892 and 
T894 against various Chin tribes inhabiting the hills on the Assam 
border to the w*est of the Homalin township. In 1896 boundary pillars 
w*ere set up dividing off the unadministered C’hin tract in the north- 
west of the District ; and since then no raids have been contmitted, 
though the Kaswa Chins of Piya in the north have* been blockaded 
since 1901 for cattle-lifting on the Chindwin. 

The population, excluding the quasi-independentT Shan States of 
Hsawnghsup and Zingkaling Hkamti, was 111,53^ in 1891 and 145,032 
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in 1901 Including these two States it was 154,551" in 1901. Its 

_ , distribution in the latter year is shown in the 

Population. 



§ 
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Township. 

Area in sqt 
miles. 

i 

0 

H 

Viliagea 

} 
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square m 

till §- 

Number 
persons ab 
read ar 
W'rite. 

Kindat 

>. 7'5 

I 

..7 

*3,946 

8 

+ 20 

: 4 , 5*0 

Tamu 

960 


4S 

5,364 

.5 

+ 19 

1 , 53.3 

Mascin 

1.334 


156 

*4,365 

11 

+ 14 

4,392 

Kalewa 

184 


36 

. 3,535 

*9 

\ + 6 

4,728 

Kale . 

816 


94 

10,691 

*3 

Mingin 

I, 311 


141 

i 9,941 

15 

- 5 

6,271 

Kyabin 

800 


90 

9,954 

12 

+ 36 

3,091 

Paungbyin 

2,719 


268 

26,409 

10 

+ 3 « 

7.428 

Homalin . 

2.524 

4 . 6<>5 


166 

17,624 

7 

+ 60* 

3,594 

Maingkaing 
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33,303 

5 

+ j 1 1 * 

47390 

Total British i 
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OC 

0^ 

I 

>.364 

145,032 j 

9 

+ 30 

39,937 

Hsawnghsiip 

State 

Zingkaling 

579 

... 

84 

7 , 47 ^ 

‘3 

1 ••• 

1,986 

468 

Hkamti State 

983 


24 

2,048 

2 


District total 

»8.9.S0 + 

I 

1.472 

^ 54,551 

8 : 

1 

42 , 39 ‘ 


* The population of the Homalinand Matngfkaing townships was only estimated in 1891. 
t Area figures revised since the Census of 1901. 


The only town, Kindat, is really nothing more than a large village 
containing 2,417 inhabiUints, The whole of the District is sparsely 
populated, the density decreasing towards the north. The apparently 
rapid increase of population since 1891 is due to a certain extent to 
non-enuineration in that year of the wilder tracts, and to the generally 
disturbed state of the country on the Katha borders that had been 
brought about by the Wuntho rebellion. There are nearly 2,000 
Animists, and about the same number of Hindus and Musalmans, 
but most of the population are Buddhists. Two-thirds of the people 
talk Burmese, and the majority of the remainder are Shan speakers. 

Rather more thah half the total population is Burman. The Mingin 
subdivision in the extreme south is almost exclusively, and the Kindat 
and Kale subdivisions very largely, Burman. Shans come next to the 
Burmans in point of numberj^ with a total of 67,100. They inhabit 
the twA Shad States and the Homalin subdivision in the extreme north. 
There were i,6oo Chins in 1901, who are found in the neighbourhood of 
the Kabaw and Kale valley.s and in the west of the Homalin township. 
A few Kachin villages lie east of the Chindwin in the semi-indepen- 
^dent State of Zingkaling Hkamti, but they do not acknowledge the 
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suzerainty of tlie Sawbwa, who was adviseS not to attempt to enumerate 
them in 1901. Their total was estimated at 188. Elsewhere in the 
District nearly 200 Kachins were found, so that the aggregate of Kachins 
may be taken at a little under 400. The Indian immigrants numbered 
2,300 at the last Census, comprising 1,100* Hindus and 800 MusalrnSns, 
a good many of whom were military policemen. Most of the rest are 
confined to Kindat, Kalewa, and Kalemyo. The population directly 
dependent on agriculture in 1901 was 104,195, or 67 per cent, of the 
total. Of this number 12,149 were supported by iaim^'a (shifting) 
cultivation. 

There are no missionary agencies at work and the number of the 
Christians (234) is small. Altogether, 200 are natives of India. 

Apart from a few large villages where Indian traders congregate, the 
District is agricultural throughout. The population is poor; in some 
{)arts cultivators have to pay high rents to landlords, Agriculture 
and in others, though the out-turn is good, they are 
unable to bring their crops to market owing to the lack of communica- 
tions. A large export trade in paddy is carried on with Monywa, 
Pakokku, and Myingyan, but the profits go into the hands of middlemen. 
The condition of the cultivators of state land distinctly better than 
that of cultivators of private land, for the latter are usually sub-tenants, 
pay a heavy rent, and are indebted to their larwilprds. In some parts, 
however, state land has got into the possession 00 non-agricultural land-. 
Idrds, who take as heavy a rent from their tenants as the owners of 
private lands. The soil in the valleys, to whiph regular cultivation 
is confined, is of alluvial formation, and is ofteO irrigated by perennial 
springs. The upper layers on the slopes of the hills, where the cultiva- 
tion of hill-clearings (/au^/^yas) is carried on, consist mainly of decayed 
vegetable matter. I'owards the south and over most of the country 
east of the Chindwin, the hills are barren and unsuited to taungya 
cultivation. The standard crop is wet-season rice, but mayin is also 
common. Wet-season rice is sown in July and August, transplanted in 
August and September, and reaped in January. In the Mingin sub- 
division, where the rainfall is more precarious than elsewhere, all these 
operations are carried on one or two months in advance of the rest 
of the District. Dry-season rice is sown in 1 f)ecember or January, 
transplanted in February into depressions from which the water is 
retreating, and reaped in May. Buffaloes alone are used for working 
the land, and the harrow takes the^ place of the plough everywhere. 
For taungya cultivation a piece of forest land on the sk)pe or hollow of 
a hill is chosen ; all the undergrowth is burnt and thfe ground harrowed ; 
the trees are then girdled, and their branches lopped off and piled in 
heaps. In May they are burnt and the ashes distributed over the fields, 
and the seeds sown broadcast w'heti the first, rains commence. The 
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crop is reaped in October. After three years the soil is exhausted and 
the cultivator moves on to a fresh clearing. 

The following table shows the main agricultural statistics for 1905-4, 
in square miles : — 


Township. 

Total area. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated 

Forests. 

Kindat . 

1,715 

21 




Tajmn 

960 

16 




Masein . 

J,334 

184 

26 




Kalcwa . 

II 




Kale 

Mingin . 

816 

>,311 

800 

34 

37 


s 3« 

^.230 

Kyabin . 

iS 




Paungbyin 

2,719 

40 




Homalin . 
Maingkaing . 

1 

33 

29 

1 



Total 

17,028 

264 ' 

31 

8,230 


Rice is the principal crop in both the hills and the valleys. In 
1903-4 it occupied 251 square miles, of which 24 were mayin. Peas, 
beans, tobacco, sesamum, and cotton are cultivated for home con> 
sumption, but occupy quite an inconsiderable area. Tea is grown in 
four or five villages on the Chindwin north of Homalin, over an area 
which in 1903-4 amounted to nearly 1,400 acres, 'fhe seed is sown 
at the end of the rains and the plants mature after six years. Picking is 
carried on at the beginning of the rainy season, only the new leaf being 
plucked. After picking, the tea leaves are boiled for about fifteen 
minutes, and then rolled and crushed by hand. The resultant pickle is 
then rammed tight into hollow bamboos or bamboo baskets, in which 
it is sent down the river. The trade is declining yearly. A few years 
ago large quantities of tea seed were bought by Assam planters and 
ex|)orted via Manipur ; but the trade has entirely ceased, because, it is 
said, one or two consignments went bad. Cultivation is extending 
rapidly, particularly in the Kale -valley, which is recovering from Chin 
raids, and is now on the high road to its ancient prosperity. Extensions 
are encouraged by the low rate of assessment on state land — one-tenth 
of the produce, which is much below the average rent paid by tenants 
of private lands to theii landlords. In the Mingin subdivision practi- 
cally all the available land has been brought under cultivation, and 
further expansion is impossible. The District as a whole, however, 
could easily support ten or twenty times its present population. 

No new kinds of seed have been introduced, the people being fully 
content with such vurieties as they possess and chary of adopting agri- 
cultural novelties. No loans have yet been granted under the Land 
Improvement Ix>an$ Act, but advances have been made freely to 
agriculturists for the purchase of buifaloes under the Agriculturists’ 
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I^oans Act, These advances are eagerly ’sought after, and very rarely 
abused. The average amount lent during the six years ending X904 
exceeded Rs. 15,000 per annum. 

Buffaloes are bred and are universally used for cultivation ; they are 
of a good type, and it is rare to see one out of condition. In the large 
villages natives of India keep herds of cows for milking purposes, but, 
unlike the cattle owned by Burmans, the beasts are usually in wretched 
condition. Ponies are not common, and are mostly small and weedy ; 
and sheep and goats are rare. There is abundant grazing ’everywhere, 
and the fodder question is never likely to be acute. 

The only form of irrigation practised is the diversion of the contents 
of the shallower streams over the adjoining fields by means of small 
channels. The area thus dealt with amounted to 31 square miles in 
1903-4. Ordinarily, however, the rainfall is sufficient to bring the rice 
to maturity without artificial aid. In a year when the wet-season rice 
fails, the method of irrigation described above is largely resorted to 
for raising the inayin or dry-season rice, a crop usually thought but little 
of. The many streams with which the District abounds offer splendid 
facilities for irrigation, of which, however, the cultivator does not 
usually take the trouble to avail himself. 

In the upper portion of the District dry-season rice is extensively 
grown in several large jhfls. It is estimated th^t the Minya jhll^ if 
fully cultivated, would produce enough rice to feed the whole popu- 
lation of the Homalin .subdivision for six montih|. Fishing is carried 
on in most of these stretches of water, as well in the bed of the 
Chindwin, and the fishery revenue exceeds Ks. t:o#ooo per annum. 

The District is comprised in the Upper Chindwin and Myittha 
Forest divisions, the former of w^hich has its head-quarters at Kindat 
and the latter at Mingin. The Mansi subdivi.sion Forests 
of the Upper Chindw-in division includes a small por- 
tion of Katha District. The whole District is covered with fore.sts, 
and timber abounds in infinite variety. There are no less than 33 teak 
forests, and many fine teak-bearing tracts are not yet ‘reserved.’ Per- 
haps the most remarkable forest and the only one on level ground is 
the Mahamyaing, situated on an extensive plateau in the south-eastern 
portion of the District. It is evergreen and fuli of grand timber, and 
is known among local Burmans as the /awgyt or ‘great forest.’ The 
following are the most characteristic tree.s : teak, which is extensively 
worked and exported to Rangoon by the Bombay Burma Trading 
Corporation ; Jyingado or pyin {Xyiia doiaMformts\ oiyi of the hardest 
and most durable timbers of the Province ; ingyin {Penta€me siamensis) 
and thitya {Shorea odtusa)^ both excellent for house-building ; yamane 
{Gmeitna arbored)^ now much used for boat-buildiag ; shaw i^&erculia 
from the bark of which ropes are twisted ; in {Dipferocarpus tuber 
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cidatHs) and kanyin (D. a/atiis\ neither of them very durable woods, 
but felled largely for the supply of fuel to steamers ; and the Mtsi or 
wood-oil tree {Me/anorr/ioea ttsitatd)^ which is one of the most valuable 
in the forests. From the thitsi areas of the Mingin subdivision alone 
wood-oil to the value of abodt Rs. 10,000 is exported yearly to Fagan 
and elsewhere, to be used as lacquer. Cutch is found in the vicinity of 
Sihaung in the Kale valley, but it has not been much worked. A cutch 
Reserve has, however, recently been formed. Of other minor forest 
products bamboos and canes are the most important ; immense quan- 
tities of them are floated yearly down the Thindwin to llie Districts of 
the dry zone. The District contains 2,070 stjuare miles of ‘reserved,* 
and 6,1 60 of unclassed forest. I'he net forest revenue in 1903-4 was 
3 lakhs. 

C'oal exists in large quantities, but has been found so far in localities 
where it would not at present pay to work it. A portion of the carboni- 
Minerals ^“srous tract between the Yu and Myittha rivers was 
explored by Dr. Noetling, w^ho declared the coal to 
be of good quality, comparing favourably with the best Indian kinds. 
Dr. Noetling has estimated that in this area alone, to which all the coal 
in the District is by no means confined, more than 100 million tons of 
workable coal could be obtained above the level of the Chindwin. With 
improved communications there seems no reason why these fields 
should not, in course of time, be developed. Mineral oil occurs in 
several places, most plentifully w^ithin the coal-bearing tracts. Gold- 
dust is found in the Fhindwin and other streams which flow into it from 
the east, but appears to be most plentiful in the Uyu river and its 
tributaries ; in fact, some of the inland villages in the Maingkaing 
township have had a gold currency from time immemorial. Rubies 
and sapphires have also been discovered on or near the Uyu. None of 
the above minerals, however, has as yet been systematically worked. 
Jade is found on the Nantaleik chaung near Tamanthi, and on the 
Namsam stream, which is the boundary between the Upper Chindwin 
and Myitkyina Districts in the extreme north-east. No stone, however, 
has been quarried in the mines on the Nantaleik since the annexation. 
Amber mines have been worked within the last ten years in the Epin 
valley, in the abandoned tract between Haungpa on the Uyu and the 
Chindwin. Pottery clay is fairly common, but is made little use of. 
Salt .springs are found at Yebawmi on the Uyu, and boiling is carried 
on there to a small extent. 

The District h concerned mainly with the production of raw material, 
^nd has little to show in the way of arts and manu- 
coiraimi^tions The only characteristic industry is the weav- 

* irtg of Yaw ^asos (waistcloths), which is carried 
on at Indin and several other villages in the extreme south of the 
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Kale valley. These pasos are dyed with indigo grown locally, and are 
well-known for their excellent wearing qualities. 

The chief exports are paddy, teak, wood-oil, bamboos, and beeswax. 
Teat is exported -mainly by the Bombay* Burma Trading Corporation 
under contract with the Government, and duty is paid on its arrival at 
Pakokku. It is taken down in large rafts and sold in Rangoon. In 
1901 more than 1,000,000 cubic feet of teak were exported from the 
District., Wood-oil is extracted mainly from the thitsi forests {Me/ano- 
rrhoea usitata) of the Ming in subdivision, and is shipped in boats at 
Maukkadaw and sold at Fagan and other centres of the manufacture of 
lacquer- ware. About 300 rihuinds, valued at Rs. 10,000, are exported 
yearly. The tappers are poor people from the Mingin subdivision and 
the borders of Shwebo histr.ct, and the profits of the industry go 
mainly into the pockets of middl(;men. In an ordinary year the 
District produces more than enough rice for its own consumption, and 
large quantities are availal>]e for export to I^wer Burma. I'he grain 
goes down mainly Ijy river, the paddy raft, with its cluster of thatch- 
roofed granaries and central hut, being a familiar sight on the Chindwin. 
The difference in prices makes the possibilities of the rice trade large. 
Most of the profits are usually ahsorbt‘d by the brpkers. Bamboos and 
canes are also largely exported to the dr)- /on4 Districts. The two 
Shan States in the District exchange rubber, beeswax, bamboos, and 
paddy for salt, sesamum oil, kerosene, and pfe^e-goods. Rubber is 
exported from Zingkaling Ilkamti and paddy frbm ILsavvnghsup, and 
some of the jade extracted from the mines in Myitkyina l>istric't passes 
by river through Kindat on its way south. There is very little trade 
with Manipur and Assam ; but the tribes in the unadministered tract 
on the border come down at times with beeswax, which is bartered 
for salt and iron, and exported eventually to Mandalay. 

The principal imports are salt, iron, and silk and cotton goods of 
European manufactuie. The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company’s steamers, 
which on the Chindwin are practically floating bazars, bring up large 
quantities of salt during the rains, when the river is high, as far as 
Homalin, whence it is distributed by boats, and finds its way as far 
north as the tribes who live beyond the Cbindwdn waterfall, close 
to the borders of Assam. 

There are no railway lines, but the District possesses about 400 miles 
of unmetalled roads, maintained chiefly from Provincial funds. The 
most important of these are the road'lo the Kabaw vaUey aiid Manipur 
via Sittaung and Tamu ; that to the Chin Hills via Kalewa and Kalemyo ; 
the track from Kij\dat to Homalin via Paungbyin ; the road to the Yaw 
valley via Mingin, Seiktha, and Pya (kept up nviinly by the P'orest 
department) ; and that to the Kabaw valley via Mawku and ^Peinkaya 
(maintained entirely by the Forest departmeri). In the Hsa\\mgb«up 
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State one track connects Tamu and Hsawnghsup, and a second from 
Hsawnghsup leads over the hills to Manipur. A path available for 
mules in the dry season leads from Hkamti on the Chindwin to 
Haungpa on the Uyu. During the rains, however, land communications 
are defective, and at all times waterw’ays play an almost more important 
part in the economy of the District. The Chindwin, running through 
the entire length of the District, is its main highway. During the rains 
it is navigable by steamers of 4 feet draught almost up to the rapids, 
nearly 600 miles from its junction with the Irrawaddy, while in the dry 
season shallow-draught stern-wheelers can go beyond Tamanthi, about 
400 miles from its mouth. The Uyu and Myittha rivers are deep 
enough for small launches during a portion of the rainy season, the 
former for 150 miles from its mouth, the latter for some little dis- 
tance into the Kale valley. The steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company ply weekly bemeen Pakokku and Homalin, and Government 
launches run weekly between Mandalay and Homalin. The chief 
indigenous method of inland navigation is by means of country boats 
called londtvins. The Chindwin, the Myittha, the Yu, and the Uyu are 
navigable by these the whole year round. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into four sub- 
divisions : Kindat, comprising the Kindat and Tamu townships ; Kale, 
. - . . ^ comprising the Masein, Kalkwa, and Kale town- 

ships ; Mmgin, comprising the Mingin and Kyabin 
townships ; and Homalin, comprising the Paungbyin, Homalin, and 
Maingkaing townships. Under the township officers are 4 myothugyis 
and 454 village headmen, 21 of whom are empowered to try petty civil 
disputes. The two Shan States are administered by their own Sawbwas 
much in the same way as other Shan States, but in certain matters they 
are under the control of the Deputy-Commissioner. The subdivisional 
officer at Homalin discharges in these States all the functions of an 
Assistant Superintendent of the Shan States, The District forms 
a subdivision of the Chindwin Public Works division, the Executive 
Engineer having his head-quarters at Monywa in the I^ower C'hindwin 
District. 

The Deputy-f'ommuTionerand the subdivisional and township officers 
preside over the District, subdivisional, and township courts. The civil 
courts are mostly concerned with money-lending traasactions of a petty 
nature ; but wherever public works are in progress on a large scale, 
a crop of^civil .suits arising out of disputes between contractors and 
coolies invariably springs up. Litigation of this nature is commonest 
at Kalemyo, where there is always some road- work in progress. Suits 
for large sums are rare. In order to provide facilities for laying appeals 
in the remoter parts of the District, the .subdivisional officer of Homalin 
bar been mfide an additional judge of the District court. 
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("rime is light, the people being quiet and law-abiding, especially the 
Shan population in the northern half of the District. Opium cases 
alone are common, most of the Shans being addicted to the drug, while 
smuggled Shan and Kachin opium is very easy to procure. The 
amounts seized are, however, usually small, the average being 4 to 
5 tolas. 

Shortly after annexation a thaihameda tax of Rs. 10 per household 
was imposed on the inhabitants, and has been collected ait about this 
rate ever since. In 1887-8 the total realizations from ihathameda 
amounted to Rs, 80,600. In 1891-2 the District was finally pacified, 
and the demand rose to Rs. 2,23,000. It reached its highest in 1893-4, 
when it touched Rs. 2,69,000. In 1903-4 it fell to Rs. 2,65,000, the 
decrease being due to steps taken to avoid an over-minute subdivision 
of households. .\s soon as the District officers had time to turn their 
attention from the work of pacifying the country to revenue matters, 
inquiries began to be made as to the existence of state land. 'Fhe first 
regular assessment of land revenue was in ! 888-9, demand from 
state land being a fixed proportion of the gross produce varying from 
20 to 30 per cent., based on the rates paid in the neighbourhood by 
tenants of non-state land to their landlords. At first it was collected in 
kind, stored at the cultivators’ risk, and sold vthen the market was 
favourable. The demand in 1888-9 was onlyjRs. 2,000. In the 
ensuing year an effort was made to prevail on thel agriculturists to pay 
their revenue in money instead of in kind, bt|t|the attempt was not 
altogether successful. In 1891 great difficult ^ was experienced in 
collection, the year being one of considerable scarcity all over the 
District, and in 1892 the demand was fixed at one-quarter of the 
produce and collected in money. Again there were obstacles in 
the way of realization, and indeed the revenue vras never collected 
in full. The people pf the Kale valley, from whom the Kale Sawbwa 
used to take no fixed revenue at all but only such sums as he might 
from time to time happen to want, were the most stubborn opponents 
of taxation. In 1893-4 the demand was Rs. 57,000, and the arrears 
Rs. 44,000; in 1894-5, out of a demand of Rs. 21,000, there were 
arrears to the extent of Rs. 13,500. In time it mas found not only that 
the revenue rates were pitched too high, but also that the collections 
were made before the cultivator had time to dispose of his crops to the 
best advantage. In 1895-6 the rate was reduced to 10 per cent, of the 
out-turn, yielding only Rs. 17,000; and at this rate revenue-^has been 
collected ever .since without difficulty. In the following year the whole 
of the Homalin subdivision was declared state land and assessed to 
revenue, the total District demand being Rs. 45,00a Since then up to 
1900-1 there has been a small increase, due to extensions of cultivation. 
There has been no regular settlement. • , 
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The table below exhibits, in thousands of rupees, the fluctua- 
tions in the revenue during a succession of years. Thathameda is 
for the present the main source of revenue, yielding Rs. 2,65,000 in 

1903-4. 

i8g<>-i. i9<x>-x. 1903-4 

band revenue . . I 3 So 

I'otal revenue . . ' ... 4,33 4,07 

The income of the District fund for the provision and maintenance 
of roads, ^^/^-bungalows, &c., anu muted in 1903-4 to (mly Rs. 3,000. 
'I'he poverty of the fund is due to the failure of the attempt to make 
the people patronize Government bazars, the most fruitful source of 
District fund income elsewhere. No municipalities have been con- 
stituted. 

The four police subdivisions under the control of the District Super- 
intendent of police correspond to the four administrative subdivisions. 
An inspector supervises each of the subdivisions of Homalin, Kale, 
and Mingin, and an Assistant District Superintendent is ordinarily in 
charge of the Kindat subdivision. I'here are 11 police stations and 
8 outposts; and the force consists of 4 inst)ect< )rs, ii head constables, 
24 sergeants, and 302 constables. An assistant commandant and 640 
itien of the Chindwin military police battalion are stationed in the 
District, 514 of the men being natives of India and 126 Karens; but 
lh(‘ strength (jf the force is reduced to 400 in the rains. About 200 to 
300 military [)olice are stationed in the extreme north as a protec tion 
against wild tribes, about too in Kindat, .and the rest mainly at township 
and subdi visional head-quarters. 'There is a District jail at Kindat, with 
accommodation for 100 prisoners. The convicts are mainly empl(>ycd 
in grinding wheat for the military police. 

It is a ( urious fact that in 1891 the DpptJr ('hindwin showed a larger 
proportion of males able to read and write than any other I )i.strict in 
Burma, and that in 1901 it came .second only to Minbu in this regard. 
Our knowledge of the actual conditions obtaining in the District leaves 
no doubt, however, thivVithe literacy of the Upper C'hindwin males in 1891 
and 1901 must have been of the most primitive description. As a 
matter of fact, education in its stricter sense has so far made hardly 
any progress, and until quite recently the Upper and Lower Chindwin 
Districts were ynder the <'harge 6f a single deputy-inspector of schools. 
Since 1902, howcvei*, a separate deputy-inspector has been appointed for 
the Upper C'hindvvin, and it is hoped that an advance will now be made 
in education. J'or* the District as a whole the proportion of literate 
persons was 27*5 per cent, (53 males and 2 females) of the population 
in 1901. ^The number'-of pupils was O23 in 1891, 2,516 in 1901, and 
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3,757 in 1904 (including 130 girls). In 1903-4 there were 30 primary 
and 343 elementary (private) schools. The only Anglo-vernacular 
(primary) school is at Kindat, and contains about 20 pupils. The 
expenditure on education is met by a grint of Rs. 1,800 from Pro- 
vincial funds. 

The Upper Chindwin is well off for medical institutions, containing 
6 civil hospitals with 56 beds. In 1903 the number of cases treated 
was 30,785, including 573 in-patients, and 291 operations’ were per- 
formed. '*The expenditure amounted to Rs. 11,000, made up, with the 
exception of Rs. 850 from subscriptions, entirely of grants from Govern- 
ment. At the three military j)olice hospitals 1,560 cases were treated in 
1903, including 29 in-patients, and ii operations were performed. 

V^accination is progressing, though much yet remains to be done, and 
it is nowhere compulsory. In 1903-4 the number of persons success- 
fully vaccinated was 10,410, representing 67 per 1,000 of the population. 

[F. Noetling, The Coal Fields of the Upper Chindwin (1893).] 

Chindwin River. — The most important tributary of the Irrawaddy 
in Burma. Its source is as yet undetermined, as it is by no means 
certain whether the Tanai or the Tawan stream, which unite to form the 
main river, is to be taken as the chief source ; bdt it may be said to 
have its origin in the hills that surround the Hul^wng valley in the 
extreme north of the Province at about the 27 th parallel of latitude. 
Little is known of the river during its passage in a 'westerly and south- 
westerly direction through the Hukawng valley, i^t the southern end 
of the valley its course is interrupted by falls or rapids, and about this 
|X)int it enters the small Shan State of Zingkalmg Hkamti and the 
Upper Chindwin District. Its first affluent below the rapids is theUyu, 
which rises in the Jade Mines tract to the east, and flows into the main 
stream a few miles below the town of Homalin. Thence, for some 
distance, the CJhindwin forms the eastern boundary of the Shan State 
of Hsawnghsup. At about the 24th parallel of latitude the Yu enters it 
from the Kabaw (Kubo) valley on the west, and a few miles below this 
junction it passes Kindat, the head-quarters of the Upper Chindwin 
District, which lies on its left bank. Kalewa, about 40 miles farther 
down on its right bank, is the point where the Oiiind\vin is joined by 
the Myittha river from the Chin country in the west. So far its course 
has been on the whole southerly. At Mingin, however, a town on its 
right bank, it bends to the east and then to the north, after which, at 
the village of Maukkadaw, it curves to die south again and passes from 
the Upper into the Lower Chindwin District. Soon after crossing the 
border, the character of the country on the banks changes. In the 
Upper Chindwin the valley is for the most part iiarrow; for long 
stretches wooded bills slope sheer down to the water^s edge, and where 
the high ground falls back from the river, the levefs are a mass of kaing-*' 
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grass jungle ; population is sparse, and villages are few and far between. 
South of Maukkadaw the valley widens out, the hills retire, hamlets 
multiply, and broad level plains are covered with crops typical of the 
dry zone. After passing Kani on the right bank and Alon, the terminus 
of the Sagaing-Alon Railway, on the left, Monywa, fne head>quarters of 
the Lower Chindwin District (also on the left bank), is reached. South 
of Monywa the river forms the boundary between Sagaing and Pakokku 
Districts, flows past the market towns of Amyin and Yesagyo, and 
eventually empties itself into the Irrawaddy about half-way between the 
towns of Pakokku and Myingyan. The Chindwin is altc^ether between 
500 and 600 miles in length. For more than 400 miles it is navigable 
during certain seasons of the year for steam traffic. The steamers of 
the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company run the whole year round as high as 
Kindat, 200 miles from its mouth, and during the rains as high as 
Homalin, about 130 miles farther up the stream. Country boats ply 
freely through its whole length, both above and below the rapids, and 
it is utilized largely for rafting. The hanks of the river are used for the 
cultivation of tobacco and other kaing crops. In its lower reaches 
water-wheels are here and there used for lifting water to the level of the 
fields on the banks \ and in the neighbourhood of the Irrawaddy there 
are a few minor village irrigation works which depend for their water- 
supply on the main stream, but the latter has not yet been w^orked 
systematically for irrigation purposes. 'Fhere are no bridges over the 
Chindwin, and no ferries of more than local importance. 

Chingleput District (Sengalunirpattu, or ‘ water-lily brook ’). — Dis- 
trict on the east coast of the Madras Presidency, lying between 12® 15' 
and 13® 47' N. and 79° 34' and 80® 21' E., with an area of 3,079 square 
miles. It is bounded on the east by the Bay of Bengal ; on the north 
by Nellore ; and on the west and south by North and South Arcot ; and 
it encloses within its limits Madras City, the capital of the Province, 
I'he District is flat and dreary near the sea, but undu- 
lating, and in some places even hilly, elsewhere. The 
scenery contains little to attract the eye in any of the 
three northern taluks of Saidapet, Ponneri, and Tiruvalldr, except where, 
in the extreme north^of the last, the NSgalapuram hills and the ridge 
of which the highest peak is the well-known KambSikkam Drug con- 
tribute a few picturesque effects. These are the only hills of any size 
in the District. The height of Kambakkam Drug is 2,548 feet above 
.sea-level^ and that of the NS-gnlapuram hills about 2,500 feet. The 
('onjeeveram 'taluk is also marked by little to relieve the monotony. 
Parts of the Chingleput and the Madurantakam taluks are, however, 
quite pretty, consisting of undulating plains varied by small ridged or 
conical hills running up to an elevation of some 600 feet. 

The river system oft the District consists of a series of streams which 
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flow across it from west to east into the Bay of Bengal. The largest of 
lhe.se is the P^lftr, which rises in the State of Mysore, flows through 
North Arcot, enters Chingleput some miles to the west of Conjeeveram» 
and after running right across the District ip a south-easterly direction 
falls into the sea 3 miles to the south of Sadras. The next most i!u- 
portant river is the Korttalaiyar, which flows from ti^e surplus weir of 
the great tank at Kaveripak in North Arcot District, similarly traverses 
Chingleput from west to east, and falls into the backwater sgt Ennore, 
a few milee north of Madras City. The Araniya Nadi or Arani river 
enters the District in the north of the Tiruvallur tdiuk, where it is 
known as the Naranavaram. After flowing across the centre of the 
Tiruvalldr and Ponneri taluks^ it reaches the sea near Pulicat. The 
Cooum (Kavam) is formed by the surplus water of the KOvam tank, 
and after flowing through the Saidapet taluk and Madras City falls into 
the sea near Fort St. George. Besides these there are the two smaller 
streams of the Cheyy^r and the Adyar. 1'he antagonism between the 
languid waters of these rivers and the sand-laden currents of the Bay 
have resulted in the formation of a string of brackish backwaters ahmg 
the coast, the chief of which are the Pulicat and Ennore Lakes. These 
are connected by the Buckingham Canal. None of them is navi- 
gable, and for most of the year the smaller ones are 4ry* 

Geologically the country is of some interest. Thej Archaean gneissic 
and plutonic rocks are to be seen emerging from bepeath the younger 
sedimentaries in the south-western and southern ^rts of it. They 
include the typical examples of the charnockitc series as developed at 
St. Thomas's Mount and Pallavaram, where the add or quartz-bearing 
form of the hypersthene granulite is found in contact with the basic or 
norite form. Presumably lying on the Archaeans, though the base is not 
seen, come representatives of the Upper (iondwana plant-bearing shales 
in a small outcrop 25 miles west-south-west of Madras City, and other 
very small patches south of the Palilr river lying directly on the gneiss. 
They belong to the local series named the Sriperumbudur group, com- 
posed of white shales containing plants associated with sandstones and 
micaceous sandy shales and conglomerates ; and they contain some ill- 
preserved ammonites and bivalves, as well as plants, w^hich may indicate 
affinity with the Neocomian rather than the Jura^Sfc series. Ihey are 
nearly horizontally disposed, of no great thickness, and probably repre- 
sent the lower part of the Upper Gondwdnas as developed a short dis- 
tance to the north-west in North Arc^f: District. From a boring in 
Place's Garden near Madras it would seem that Lowe? GorMwanas 
(with a remote chance of coal) underlie the Upper Gofldwanas, at least 
locally. Unconformably above the Upper Gondw3.nas and overstep* 
ping on to the gneisses in other places comes a very* thin bed of low- 
level conglomeratic laterite, from 10 inches to 1^ feet thick, together 
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with lateritc red sands and loams. These occur in pat(;he.s (as in the 
Red Hills north-west of Madras City), and are the remains of a once 
continuous horizontal formation, probably of marine origin, lying from 
500 to 600 feet above sea-level and cut through by recent, river 
alluvium. They contain stone (quartzite) implemehts. Alluvial areas 
in the river-beds and along the coast, together with blown sand, com- 
plete the list of surface deposits. 

The flora of Chingleput presents few points of interest. The rain- 
fall and altitude of the District are almost uniform, and thus the plants 
found throughout it resemble those of similar areas on the east coast. 
The forest trees and the crops are referred to below. The most 
noticeable trees among the villages are the palmyra palm and the 
casuarina. The latter has been planted extensively all along the belt 
of sandy soil which fringes the sea-coast. 

Wild animals of the larger kinds are scarce. An occasional tiger, 
a few leopards, and some bears are found in the north of the TiruvallQr 
taluk among the hills, and also spotted deer and sambar in small num- 
bers. Wild hog are fairly numerous there, and in the low hills and 
scrub jungle in the Chingleput taluk. The District is famous for its 
snipe-shooting, which is systematically exploited by residents of Madras, 
and florican are more than usually common. 

'I'he climate, considering the latitude, is temperate, and resembles 
that of other coast Districts in the south of the Province in presenting 
no extremes of heat or cold. The mean annual temperature of Madras 
City, which lies in the centre of the District, is 83® It is a healthy 
tract on the whole, though fever is endemic in the west in some places, 
and in the east leprosy and elephantiasis are prevalent. 

The rainfall is neither copious nor very regular. The annual fall 
tliroughout averages 45 inches, but this varies much in different localities. 
1’hc supply is greatest (51 inches) in the coast taluks^ next heaviest in 
the adjoining areas, and lightest (43 inches) in the westernmost parts. 
'J'he reason for these variations is that the greater part of the annual 
supply is received from the north-east monsoon, and this has parted 
with some of its moisture by the time it has traversed the eastern side 
of the District. No j^in sufficient for cultivation usually arrives in April 
and May. In the south-west monsoon (June to September) the early 
* dry ’ (unirrigated) crops are grown. The most important cultivation 
is that carried out with the north-east rains, which fill the tanks (artificial 
irrigation reservoirs) and enable' the * wet ’ (or irrigated) crops to be put 
down. The bistrict has suffered comparatively little from famine, but 
has had more than its share of disastrous, hurricanes and cyclones. 
Accounts of some of these will be found in the article on Madras 
City. 

, From the earliest ti^nes of which there is any record up to the middle 
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of the eighth century, Chingleput formed part of the ancient kingdom 
of the Pallavas, whose capital was Kanchi, the modem 
Conjeeveram. The authorities are divided as to who ^ 

these Pallavas were and whence they came.* During the height of their 
power, about the fteginning of the seventh century, they ruled over 
a great kingdom extending from the Narbada and Orissa in the north 
to the PonnaiySr river in the south, and from the Bay of Bengal on the 
east to a line drawn through Salem, Bangalore, and Berar oq the west. 
The famcAis monolithic temples and raths at MahSbalipur, better known 
as the Seven Pagodas, on the coast nearly due east of Chingleput 
town, are attributed to them. 

About 760 the Pallavas became extinct as a ruling power, and Chin- 
gleput then passed under the Western Gangas of Mysore. The Rash- 
trakutas of Malkhed, in the present NizAm^s Dominions, invaded the 
District and took Kanchi in the beginning of the ninth and again in 
the middle of the tenth century. Shortly afterwards Chingleput became 
part of the country of the Cholas, whose greatest ruler, l^jAraja Deva, 
was then at the height of his power. On the decline of the Cholas 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, the District pas.sed under 
the Kakatiyas of Warangal, and a line of later ChoJas ruled over Kanchi 
and the surrounding country, with one slight interruption, as their 
vassals. About 1393 it was absorbed into the ISngdom of Vija\a 
NAGAR, which was then extending its hold over all Southern India, and 
with little or no interruption continued to be part of that realm for over 
a century and a half. 

On the overthrow of the Vijayanagar dynasty by the combined 
Muhammadan kings of the Deccan at the battle of Talikota in 1565. 
it came into the hands of one of the deputies of the fiillen kingdom, 
who continued to pay allegiance to the fugitive king of Vijayanagar 
after his flight to Chandragiri, in North Arcot District. From a later 
deputy the English received, in 1639, the grant of the site on which 
Fort St. George now stands. Shortly afterwards the whole of south 
east India was overran by the Kutb Shahi Sultans of Golconda. I'he 
Naiks (as the deputies were called) of Chingleput remained the vassals 
of these new conquerors, and their dealings with the English at 
Madras are prt>minent jx>ints in the early history of Fort St. George. 

On the fall of Golconda in 1687 Chingleput passed, with the rest of 
the Carnatic, under the fule of the Mughal emperors at Delhi. During 
the Carnatic Wars of the eighteenth century Chingleput and other 
towns and villages in the District vrere the objects of repeated attacks, 
and figure constantly in the story of these troublous times. In 1763 
the District, which then included some of the vil|ages now forming 
part of Madras City, w'as granted in perpetuity as a jaglr to the East 
India Company by Muhammad Ali, the NawAb^f Arcot, in consider^* 
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tion of the services rendered to him by the English, and in 1 765 the 
grant was confirmed by the Mughal emperor. The old records always 
call the District ‘ the Jigir/ For the next fifteen years it was leased 
annually to the NawSb hithself, and during that time Haidar A*li, who 
had by then usurped all sovereign authority in Mysore, devastated it 
twice, in 1769 and again in 1780. On the assignment of the revenues 
of the Carnatic to the English by the NawSb' of Arcot in 1781, it was 
placed under the charge of the Committee of Assigned Revenues. In 
1801 it became part of the British dominions in India on tlie cession 
of the Carnatic in full sovereignty to the Company by the Nawib. 
Be^ des the territory thus acquired, Chingleput includes the town of 
Pulirat, the earliest Dutch possession in India (founded in 1609), 
which was ceded to the British in 1825. 

'rhe oldest objects of archaeological interest in the District are llie 
rude stone monuments, relics of the Kurumbas and earlier prehistoric 
]af!es, which are found in considerable numbers. The monolithic build 
ings at the Seven Faoodas, the legends connected with Sr. Thoma.'^’s 
Mount, the old Dutch Settlements at Pulicat and Sadras, and the 
antiquities at Conjeeveram are referred to in the respective articles on 
these places. 

The District is made up of sK taiuks^ the head-ejuarters of whicli 
_ , are at the places from which the\^ are respectively 

named. Statistics of these, for the census year 
1901, are appended : — 
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744 

1 

464 
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13,7*4 
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347 

I 

240 

*36,597 

394 
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6 
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2 
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5M 

2 

364 

225,300 
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,,,416 

Madurantakam . 

696 

3 

6*4 

,78,56* 

400 

+ *5-9 

19,966 

District total < 




+ 9.1 

101,870 


'rhe District head-quarters are at Saidapet. Chingleput is the 
smallest District in the Presidency except Madras City, the Nllgiris, and 
Anjengo ; but the density of tKe population of every taluk is consider- 
ably above the average for the Presidency as a whole, and in Saidapet, 
which surrounds Madras and contains several villages which are practi- 
(-aliy suburbs of tliat city, it is as high as 767 persons per square mile. 
The total ix)pulation of the District in 1871 >vas 938,184; in x88i, 
^;8 i,3Si ; in 1891, 1,202,928 : and in 1901, 1,312,122. Since the first 
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of these years it has increased by one-third, and in the last decade the 
rate of growth was above the average for the Province and in the Saida- 
pet taluk was as high as 17 per cent. Immigration from North Arcot 
is considerable, but is inore than counterbalanced by the movement 
from the District Itself into Madras City. The villages in Chingle- 
put are usually small, averaging only 524 inhabitants apiece. It con- 
tains fifteen towns, of which two, Conjeeveram (population, 46,164) 
and Chingleput (10,551), are municipalities, and the. others are 
Unions. * 

Of the people of Chingleput, 1,255,257, or 96 per cent., are Hindus, 
30,010 are Musalnians, and 26,466 are Christians. These last increased 
at the rate of 40 per cent, during the last decade. The District is 
one of seven in the Presidency in which, for some reason which has 
never been satisfactorily explained, females, contrary to the usual rule, 
are fewer than males. Though it really belongs to the Tamil country, 
it marches with Telugu Districts on the north and west, and in its 
north-western ialuk^ Tiruvallur, Telugu is the prevailing vernacular, 
in the District as a whole, nearly a fourth of the people speak Telugu, 
and about three-fourths 'faniiL 

Owing to its proximity to Madras City, Chingjfeput contains a high 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians. The Hindus include 1,021,000 
Tamils and 217,000 Telugus, Of the former many as 321,000 
belong to the low* caste of Paraiyans, and the proportion of this 
community to the total population is one of the .most notable facts in 
the .social constitution of the District. The Pallis^-wiio, like the Parai- 
yans, are mainly agricultural labourers — also occur in great strength, 
numbering as many as 262,000. Other castes which, though not 
remarkable numerically, are found in greater strength in Chingleput 
than elsewhere are the Pandarams, a class of Saivite priests and 
religious beggars many of whom officiate at the domestic ceremonies 
of the Vellaias ; the Pattanavans, fishermen^ the Vedans, who are 
shikaris and agriculturists ; and the Kannadiyans, a Kanarese caste of 
shepherds and cattle-breeders most of whom are LingSyats by sect. 

I'he District is notorious for the disputes which occur in it, and 
especially at Conjeeveram, between the Vadagalai and I'engalai sub- 
sects of the Vaishnavite Hindus. The chief points of doctrinal 
difference between them are as follows : The Vadagalais prefer to read 
sacred books and chant in Sanskrit, while the Tengalais, although 
revering that language, attach greatef value to their own vernacular. 
The Vadagalais believe the attainment of salvation to be aided by 
devotions, ritual, and good works; the Tengalais assert it to be of 
grace alone. The former worship I^kshmi, the cqfisort of Vishnu, as 
a goddess equal in power to her husband ; the latter condemn this 
practice and insist that the goddess can only intelcede. The Vadagal^s 
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begin their prayers with prdise of Vedanta Desika (a saint bom at 
Conjeeveram), while the Tengalais begin theirs with praise of the $aint 
ManavElamimuni. 

The occupations of the people of Chingleput differ little from the 
normal. The District is sohiewhat less exclusivcl>fr agricultural than 
the average, but the reason for this is merely that there are many 
fishermen along the coast. r 

Of the 26,466 Christians in the District in 1901, 33,714 were natives 
of India and 2,752 Europeans and Eurasians. Two-thirds of them are 
Roman Catholics. The Wesleyan, United Free Church of Scotland, 
and I^ndon Missions are the chief Protestant missions at work. The 
Wesleyan Mission carries on its operations in the Madur 5 ntakam and 
Saidapet taittks^ and the Free C'hurch Mission in (^hingleput, Conjee- 
veram, and Ponneri. I'hese bodies maintain a large number of .schools 
for Hindus and Panchamas (depressed castes) of t)oth sexes. Their 
work among the Panchamas is partly religious, partly social, and partly 
educational. They have lent their assistance to enable thrifty indi- 
viduals to hold land, the missions themselves in some cases buying or 
holding this for them ; and the United Free Church Mission has 
founded three peasant settlements to improve the condition of the 
community. The principal of these is Melrosapuram, within an easy 
drive of Chingleput, which was started in 1893. Here is a sch(x>l in 
which boys are taught agriculture, the extraction of plantain fibre, 
ropemaking, and blacksmiths* work, so that they may be able to mend 
their implements. The valuable ex|)eriments in well-irrigation which 
have been made here are referred to below. 

There are three classes of soil in the 1 )isirict— black, red, and 
arenaceous — each of which has three varieties : namely, loam, clay, and 
sand. In each class the loam is considered the best 
gn ture, worst. The black and the red 

soils are well suited for cultivation, the black being generally the more 
fertile of the two ; but the arenaceous soil, which occurs in a wide .strip 
all along the sea-shore, is fit only for the plantations of casuarina which 
abound in the coast villages. The red soil predominates in the northern 
ta/uks of Tiruvallur, Ponneri, and Saidapet, while the black soil is com- 
monest in the south — Chingleput, Conjeeveram, and Madurantakam. 
'I'he southern portion of the District is consequently more fertile than 
the northern, September is the month in which the sowing of the 
crops chiefly takes plact?, one-fourth of the * dry * land and nearly one- 
third of the * we; * land being planted then. Next in importance for 
sowing comes October. 

The District is princii)ally ryohvdri land, but zamlnddri and * whole 
indm" areas cover a« much as 950 square miles out of the total of 
3,079. For these, detailed statistics are not available, and the area for 
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which particulars are on record is 2,435 square miles. In 1903-4 this 
was made up as shown below, areas being in square miles ; — 
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10 
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96 
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Of the cultivable waste a large proportion is very j)oor soil, blit a con- 
siderable area may be expected to come gradually under cultivation as 
population increases. 

The staple food-grains of the District are rice and rap {Eieuswe 
coracana)^ the areas under which w'ere 927 and 97 S(juare miles 
respectively, or, taken together, three-fourths of the total extent sown 
in 1903-4. The other crops chiefly cultivated are {Paspalum 

$crobiculatum\ indigo, gingelly, cambu {Pennisetmi typhoidei 4 m\ and 
ground-nut. Varagu is mostly cultivated in the Madurlntakam taluk 
on inferior sorts of * dry ' land ; indigo, cambu^ an|l ground-nut chiefly 
in the TiruvallCir tdhk ; and gingelly in Conjeci^ram and MadurSn- 
takam. | 

Methods of cultivation are the reverse of carefil^ Much of the .*^011 
is poor, and much of the land is held by absentee landlords, who sub- 
let it to cultivators whose means are small and whose tenancy is 
insecure. Good farming is thus a rarity, manuring and weeding are 
neglected, and much of the District has a poverty-stricken appearance. 
At Saidapet is the Government Agricultural College, but it cannot be 
claimed that the ryots have profited by its teachings. In one direction, 
however, there are signs of improvement, and that is in the number of 
wells which have recently been dug or repaired. In the sixteen years 
ending 1904 more than s| lakhs was borrowed by the ryots under 
the I^nd Improvement Loans Act for this purpose. 1 'he farm-school 
at Melrosapuram belonging to the Free Chur^ Mission, which has 
already been alluded to, has conducted valuable experiments on the 
capabilities of wells equipped with pumping machinery, which ought to 
do much to extend this form of irrigation. A well on the farm was 
fitted with an oil-engine of 3^ horsepower and ^ a pump*; it was 
deepened and four adits made at the bottom ; and a new well was 
sunk close by to serve as a storage basin and joined to the other by 
another adit. By these means the inflow was greatly increased, and 
with the help of the pump the well was made^*to irrigate twenty aergs 
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instead of five. It is considered certain that this areal’s capable of 
further extension. Valuable crops such as sugar-cane and plantains 
are now grown by this means, and the value of the produce is from 
eight to twenty times what it* formerly was. Large quantities of manure 
and tank silt are used on the land. Around the well are hundreds of 
valuable fruit trees, which give the place a flourishing appearance. 
The ryots of the District have taken much interest in these experi- 
ments y and Government has sanctioned the establishment in other 
places of five schools similar to that at Melrosapuram, and is also 
conducting further experiments in the use of pumping machinery in 
connexion with wells. 

No breed of cattle is peculiar to Chingleput. Those raised locally 
are mostly inferior, as there are few good grazing-grounds. The best 
cattle are imported from the adjoining Districts. The goats and sheep 
are of the ordinary varieties. 

Of the total area of ryottvdri and * minor indm * lands cultivated in 
1903-4 (i,33S square miles), 702 square miles, oi* more than half, were 
irrigated. By far the larger part of this extent (619 square miles) was 
watered from tanks or artificial reservoirs. These number 2,553, and 
are mostly rain-fed. Some of them, however, are supplied from chan- 
nels led from the rivers mentioned above. The most important of 
these are the Red Hills and Cholavaram tanks, fed from the KorttalaiySr, 
which irrigate 9,054 acres in the Ponneri and Saidapet taluks y and the 
former of which supplies Madras City with water ; the VallQr tank in 
Ponneri, supplied from the Arani river ; the Chembrambakam tank in 
Saidapet, w^hich is fed from the Cooum and irrigates 18,000 acres 
in 37 villages ; and the tank at Uttaramerur, fed by the Cheyyar. 
Other tanks of importance are those at MadurSntakam, Karunguli, 
Edamichi, and Periamkolam in the Madurantakara tdiuk ; at Sriperum- 
bfldur, Tenneri, and Manimangalam in the Conjeeveram taluk ; and at 
Tinnanur and Ambattur in Saidapet. Besides these tanks, 158 river 
and 340 spring channels irrigate about 50,000 and 7,350 acres respec- 
tively. Wells form- an additional source of irrigation, and there are 
32,650 in the District, most of which are unfailing except in years of 
severe drought. WatAr is drawn from them either by picotiahs (long 
wooden levers with a bucket at one end, which are actuated by two or 
more men walking backwards and forwards along them), or by kappilais 
or mots (leathern buckets pulled up by a rope and pulley, worked by 
bullocks)., 

The District haa little real forest growth. There are 94 ‘ reser\*ed ’ 
forests, occupying 214 square miles; but they mostly consist of low 
scrub, except the forests about the Kambakkam and NSgalSpuram hills 
in the Tiru^lhlr tdluky where there is some timber. I'he latter make 
Up nearly half the forek area in the District. They have been under 
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conservation for eighteen years, and abandoned fields included within 
the protected areas have become clothed with a growth of good material, 
which is steadily improving both in condition and in size. The other 
Re^rves, lying ii^ the plains, consist mostly of inferior trees and small 
shrubs, only capable of yielding faggot-wood, manure-leaves, and bark. 
The greater part of these (65 square miles) are in the Chingleput taluk. 
The chief value of the Reserves at present is to serve as a grazing-ground 
for catUe. The total net revenue realized from them in* 1903-4 was 
Rs. 13,000. They are administered by a District Forest officer, under 
whom are two range officers. 

The minerals of the District are few. Some years ago, on the hills 
round Chingleput, a good felspar, useful for glazing pottery, used to be 
found. The best variety was of a fresh pink colour passing into a deep 
purple, variegated and glistening with a curious play of colours. It is 
the same kind as that which used to be imported from Sicily into 
England. Another variety found in the same locality was called 
Labrador felspar. Its colours were dark, and the stone was used in 
Europe as an ornamental pebble. Among the hills to the north and 
north-w'est of Chingleput has been found a very scarce variety of granite. 
The colours were pale green, flesh-colour, grey, imd black and white, 
and they became very brilliant when polished. Unfortunately it existed 
in very small quantities, but its value may be gathered from the fact 
that it used to command a sale in Europe in piec^ as small as 4 inches 
by 2. It was used for pedestals for busts and for leaking small polished 
table-ornaments. No one has taken the troul^l^ to work either the 
felspar or the granite, and their very existence appears to have been 
forgotten. In the clayey estuarine beds to the north of Madras City 
concretionary masses of gypsum and crystals of selenite occur, but not 
in any great abundance. Supplies for making plaster of Paris for use 
in the School of Art at Madras have, however, been obtained from 
this source. 

Next to agriculture, cotton- and silk-weaving form the most important 
occupations of the people. Statistics show that there are over 1 1,000 
looms in the District, more than half of them being 
in the Conjeeveram taluk. Excellent muslinp^were ^oi^tuScatfons 
formerly made at Arni in the Ponneri taluk, but the 
industry has died out. Superior skfis of silk and cotton, such as 
native women wear, are made at Conjeeveram. Coloured check fabrics 
are manufactured in some villages, especially in the northern part of 
the TiruvallQr tqluk, and are exported to Penang. * Similar checks and 
other stuffs are also made in the Chingleput Reformatory School. 

There are some tanneries, but the industry (which a few years ago 
was of considerable importance) is languishing on account of the 
adoption of the chrome process of tanning ix( America and elsewhere. 
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The skins are now sent to Madras after being merely dried, and are 
exported thence. The trade is chiefly in the hands of Musalmans. 

A cigar factory at Guindy, owned by a European, firm, employs 
800 hands. Ten small paper^making establishments at Sembiem near 
Madrais provide w'ork for ten or a dozen persons ea^’h. The District 
also contains nearly 400 indigo vats and 500 of the ordinary country oil 
mills. The Madras Railway has large workshops at Terambur, just 
outside the limits of IMadras City, in which 4,500 persons arc employed. 

Though the District has aiong seaboard, this possesses no single 
place which can be called a harbour or which offers any facilities for 
shipping. I'here are therefore no recognized ports within its limits, 
and its small sea-borne trade is conducted through the port of Madras. 
Having no manufactures and no natural products of importance, and 
being a comparatively infertile area, the District has but little commerce 
of any kind. Its chief trade consists in supplying the population of 
Madras City with the ordinary local jiroducts, such as dried cow^-dung 
fuel, firewood, grain, vegetables, meat, straw , grass, sand, laterite, bricks, 
and so forth. In return it imports from Madras the usual foreign 
goods, such as kerosene oil, European piece-goods, and metals, w^hich 
are required by the villagcis. There can hardly be said to be any real 
centres of trade. Unimportant weekly markets are held at Uttaramerflr 
in the Madurantakam ialuk^ at Walajabad in Conjeeveram, and at 
VallCir in Ponneri. The money-lending of the District is largely in the 
hands of Marwaris, who are prominent in such places as Saidapet, 
Poonamallee, and Pallavaram. Much of it is also done by a number 
of mutual benefit and loan societies registered under the Indian Com- 
panies Act, the nominal ca[>ital of which is as much as Rs. 5,88,000. 

Since Chinglepul surrounds Madras it is traversed by the three lines, 
the south-west and north east sections of the Madras Raihvay and the 
South Indian Raibva\, which start from that city. It is accordingly 
well provided with railway communication. The south-west line of the 
Madras Railway (standard gauge) enters the centre of the District at 
Siruvallur, a few furlongs from the Perambur railway station on the 
confines of Madras City. It runs due west through the Saidapet and 
Tiruvallur taluks^ and then passes into North Arcot to the junction 
of Arkonam. This line was opened in 1856. The entire length of 
27 1 miles within the District has a double line. The East Coast line 
of the Madras Railway (also on the standard gauge), which is a state 
railway opened in 1899 and worked since 1901 by the Madras Railw’ay 
CoiiHmny, enters' the District 2 miles from Tondiarpet, a suburb in the 
north of Madras Cityi runs due north as far as Ennore, and thence 
passes north-westwards through the Ponneri taluks crossing the Kort- 
talaiyXr and Arani rivers by fine bridges, into Nellore District llie 
length of the line within the District is 28^ miles. The main line of the 
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South Indian Railway (metre gauge) enters ( hingleput from the west 
of Madras City and runs south through the Saidapet and Chingleput 
tdhiks^ crosses the PalSr river by a girder-bridge of eighteen spans of 
i20»feet each, and passes through the Madura ntakani tdiuk and on into 
South Arcot. Tlhe portion within the District is 6r miles in length, 
and was opened in 1876. A branch line connects Chingleput town 
with Conjeeveram, and runs on towards Arkonnm. the total length of 
this connecting chord within the District being 29 miles. All the three 
lines rub special office trains for tlie benefit of officials and others who 
have daily business in Madras ( 1 ty. 

The construction by }>rivaie enterprise of tramways on five roads in 
the District, four of w^hich .ire close to Madras, has recently been 
sanctioned. These trannva\N will he on Ewing’s mono rail system, and 
will be worked by horse and bullock power. One of them, from 
Poonamallee to the Avadi station on the Madras Railway, has already 
been opened. 

The District is well provided with roads ; all of them arc maintained 
by the local boards. The total length is 717 miltJs, of which 659 miles 
are metalled. There are avenues of trees along '594 miles. The chief 
lines are the southern, western, and northern trijink roads. The first 
of these leads southward.s into South Arcoi District, running parallel 
to the South Indian Railway, through the Said 4 P'^‘b (diingleput, and 
Madurantakam taluks. The second runs wci^tward from Madras 
through the Saidapet and Conjeeveram taluks^ ated leads to North Arcot 
District, while the third passes northwards into N^llore District through 
Saidapet and Ponneri. Owing to the situation of Madras City in the 
heart of the District, the traffic on all the trunk roads is very heavy. 

Along the whole of the coast of (bingleput runs the Buckingham 
Canal. It utilizes the backwMters with which the shore is fringed, and 
places the District in direct communication by water with South Arcot 
to the south and, on the north, with all the coast Districts as far as 
Godavari. 

Chingleput suffered four times from famine in the eighteenth century 
— in 1733, owing to general neglect of its irrigation works; in 17S0, in 
consequence of Haidar’s inva.sion; in 1785, as the famine 
result of a great cyclone which damaged the tanics and 
channels; and in 1787, from the failure of the rains ; — and five times 
since the beginning of the last century: namely, in 1807, 1824, 1833, 
1876-8, and 1891. It ha.s also in sewal other years (notably in 1867-8, 
1868-9, and 1900-1) been affected by le.ss serious scarcities. Its 
proximity to tht seaboard and its numerous railways and the resultant 
facilities for the supply of grain render improbable the occurrence 
of any actual dearth of food ; but though it is not included within the 
famine zone of the Presidency, the crops are always more or less 
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precarious. This is more es]^cialiy the case owing to the facts that 
a large area of land usually produces rain-fed rice which requires good 
showers to save it from failure, and that the irrigation works nearly all 
depend upon local rainfall and dry up if the season is unfavourable. 
The six largest irrigation works, for example, will in ordinary seasons 
supply 55,400 acres, but in a bad year they are unable to protect more 
than 15,000 acres. The minor irrigation works protect about 335,400 
acres in ordinary years, but in a year of prolonged drought not more 
than 41,000! The area protected by wells is also small. Tl^e worst 
famine on record was that of 1876-8 — the Great Famine, as it is called. 
The average number of persons relieved daily in the District during the 
twenty-two months for which this lasted was 40,000 ; and in September, 
1877, the figure was as high as 116,000, or over 12 per cent of the total 
population. Probably, however, a proportion of these were people 
from other Districts ; stories had circulated freely among the natives 
of the ample supplies of food available in Madras City, and they flocked 
thither in thousands through Chingleput. 

The taluks are grouped for administrative purposes into three sub- 
divisions, one of which is in charge of a member of the Indian Civil 

. - . . . Service, each of the other two being under a Deputy- 

Administration. Civilian takes the Chingleput sub- 

division, comprising the Chingleput, Madurantakam, and Conjeeveram 
taluks \ one of the Deputy-Collectors the Saidapet subdivision, con- 
sisting of the Saidapet idluk ; and the other the Tiruvallur subdivision, 
which includes Tiruvallur and Ponneri. A tahsilddr is stationed at the 
head-quarters of each of the taluks and a stationary sub-magistrate also. 
In addition there are dtimiy-taksilddrs (who arc also sub-magistrates) 
at Poonamallee (Saidapet tdluk)^ Sriperumbudur (Conjeeveram idluk)^ 
UttarameruT (Madurantakam taluk), and Satyavedu (Tiruvallur taluk). 
The superior staff of the District includes the usual officers, except that 
the Executive Engineer has his head-quarters at Madras City and has 
also charge of the Buckingham Canal. The Collector’s office and 
residence is at Saidapet, the District Court is at Chingleput (where the 
District Medical and Sanitary officer also resides), and the Super- 
intendent of police lives at St. Thomas’s Mount. 

Civil justice is admiiTlstered by the District Court and four District 
Munsifs, stationed respectively at Chingleput, Conjeeveram, Poona- 
mallee, and Tiruvallur. A large proportion of the civil litigation is 
made up of suits under the tenancy law. These are more numerous 
than in any other District except three, the average annual number 
being about 1,250. Crime is usually light in Chingleput, the popu- 
lation not including any large number of the criminal castes. Recently 
dacoities have increased considerably, but this is apparently due to 
temporary causes. 
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Very little reliable information is available regarding the revenue 
history of the District before it was granted to the East India Company 
as a. jagir. Under the Hindu sovereigns the crown received a share of 
the jyoduce of each village or township, the government having nothing 
to do with individual cultivators. Under the Musalmans the govern- 
ment’s share of the produce was farmed out to renters to collect, and 
oppression and confusion were rampant. When the Company obtained 
the country, they at first rented it back to the Nawlb for a fixed sum. 
His management was as bad as any administration could be* Absurdly 
high estimates of the yield of each village were made, and reduced to 
some extent after fees had been paid to officials and to the Nawab 
himself. In 1783 the lease to the Nawab terminated, and the Company 
assumed direct management of the Jagir. It was placed under the 
control of the Committee of Assigned Revenues appointed to manage 
the Nawab’s possessions in the Carnatic. This committee divided it 
into fourteen farms, and rented them out on leases for nine years from 
1783 to 1791 on progressive rents. But most of the renters failed 
before the fourth year and hardly any of them were able to tide over 
the sixth, and thereupon almost all of them were deprived of their 
farms. After the termination of these leases, the Jagir was parcelled 
out into smaller allotments and granted on triennial leases to the 
principal inhabitants. Under this system the revenue improved. In 
1 794 Mr. Lionel Place, whose name is still remembered in the District, 
was appointed Collector. He found that thie Teceipts under the 
triennial leases did not represent the amount properly due to the 
Company ; and he endeavoured to remedy mattciss by making a careful 
investigation of the sources of land revenue and a thorough inquiry 
into the rights and privileges of the ryots, as well as by bringing to 
light abuses in the collection and management of the assessment. He 
made a settlement of the land, based on the estimated out-turn of the 
produce of each village commuted into a money payment, and the 
principal landowners were held responsible for the collection and pay- 
ment of the revenue to the Government. This system, however, 
involved a recognition by Government of inconvenient rights, and was 
not approved. In 1801-2 a permanent settlement was introduced ; the 
country was divided into sixty-four estates, ea® paying a revenue of 
from Rs. 7,000 to Rs. 16,000, the rights to the collections in which, 
subject to the payment of a fixed revenue to Government, were sold by 
auction* The fixed revenue was based on an examination of the 
condition of each village in respect to ploughs, live-stock, ’means of 
irrigation, and fertility, checked by reference to tfte accounts of ten 
years prior and subsequent to 1 780 and the revenue of 1 798-9. This 
system was, however, found to work very unsatisfattorily, as no allow- 
ance had been made for bad seasons, and the ^mounts which the ryots 
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could pay had been estimated on so high a scale that thc*purchascrs of 
the estates made little profit. In consequence many sales of their 
land took place, and considerable portions of the estates were resumed 
and again rented out village by village on triennial leases. In 1803 the 
ryctivari system was introduced into a portion of the jSglr. The land 
was surveyed and classified into ‘wet,* ‘dr)/ and ‘garden,* the two 
former being further subdivided into grades in accordance with their 
soil. The rates of assessment were arrived at by taking the estimated 
average out-turn of each field in ten average years, deducting 20 per 
cent, for cultivation expenses, and then apportioning the residue equally 
between the Government and the ryot. The Government’s share was 
then converted into a money equivalent. This arrangement was popu- 
lar with the ryots, and the revenue of the tract where it was introduced 
rose by nearly one-third. In 1816 the favourable results of the survey 
and settlement of the Ceded Districts under Sir Thomas Munro induced 
the Government to order its introduction into the whole of this District, 
and it has continued in force up to the present day. Between 1870 
and 1874 the District was systematically surveyed, and from 1872 to 
1879 a resettlement was made. The survey showed that the area in 
occupation was ii per cent, more than had been shown in the old 
accounts, and the settlement resulted in an increase of 4 per cent, in 
the total assessment. The average assessment on ‘dry’ land is 
Rs. 1-8-7 per acre (maximum Rs. 4, minimum 4 annas), and that 
on ‘wet’ land Rs. 4-6 -8 per acre (maximum Rs. 7-8-0, minimum 
Rs. 2). The District will very shortly be resettled. 

The revenue from land and the total revenue in recent years are 
given in the following table, in thousands of rupees : — 




1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

l.and revenue 
'fotal leveuuc . 

21,90 

26,06 

16,02 

22,34 

19.76 
*7,6 1 

>3>5> 

3».94 


Outside the municipalities of Chingleput and Conjeeveram, the local 
affairs of the District are managed by the three taluk boards of Chingle- 
put, Saidapet, and TiruvallQr, under the immediate supervision of the 
District board. The areas in charge of the taluk boards correspond 
with those of the three revenue subdivisions given above. There are 
eighteen Unions, managed by fanchayats established under Act V of 
1884, composed of the smaller towns and .some of the villages. The 
expenditure of all these bodies in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,81,000, more than 
half of which was laid out on public works. The' chief source of 
income was, as usual, the land cess. 

The District Superintendent of police at St. Thomas’s Mount has 
general control over the. ix)lice throughout the whole District. There 
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are 63 police stations (including outposts), and the force numbers 687 
constables working under 12 inspectors, besides 1,001 rural police. 
A force of reserve police at head-quarters numbers 119 men under 
an inspector. , 

No Central jail is maintained in the District, convii'ts being sent to 
the Madras Penitentiary or to the jails at Vellore and Cuddalore in 
North Arcot and South Arcot Districts respectively. There are ten 
subsidiary jails situated at the head-quarters of the several (ahstiddrs 
and dL^^}Aiy-fahsiidarSy with accommodation for 305 prisoners. The 
Reformatory School for juvenile offenders at Ch!Nglkpui Town is 
referred to in the separate article on that place. 

According to the Census of 1901 (liingleput stands sixth among the 
Districts of the Presidency in regard to the literacy of its inhabitants, 
7*8 per cent. (14*4 males and i*o females per <'cnt.) being able to read 
and write. Education is most backward in the l^onneri taluk and in 
the Satyavedu side of Tiruvallur. The total number of pupils under 
instruction in 1880-1 was 14,329; in 1890-r, 24,724; in 1900-1, 
34,308; and in 1903-4, 38,364. On March 31, 1904, there were 833 
prinjary, 25 secondary, and 7 special schools, and .3 colleges, besides 
422 private schools. Of the 867 institutions classed public, 9 were 
managed by the Educational def)artmcnt, 38 ])y lookl boards, and 6 by 
municipalities, ^^hile 513 were aided from public fu0ds, and 301 were 
unaided but conformed to the rules of the department. The majority 
of the pupils ^\ ere in primary classes, and the number of girls beyond 
that stage was small. (T the total male poj)ulation; qf school-going age 
24 per cent, were in tlie primary grade of instruction, and (^f the female 
population 4-8 per cent. Among Muhammadans the corresponding 
percentages were 56*8 and 7*6, There were 272 schools for JVnehamas, 
containing 5,911 pupils. The special schools include the Reformatory 
School at Chinglepul and the technical classes in St, Patrick’s Orphanage 
at Adyar. 'Fhe two colleges arc the Teachers’ ("oiiege and the Agri- 
cultural College, both at Saidapet. The latter will shortly be removed 
to Coimbatore. A high school for practising purposes is attached to 
the former. 'I'he total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 
Rs, 3,37,000, of which Rs. 73,000 was derived frcyji fees. Of the total, 
41 per cent, was devoted to primary education. 

There are fourteen dispensaries in the rural areas of the District, 
two hospitals in the two municipal towns of Conjeeveram and Chingle- 
put, and a dispensary for women and children at Conjeeveranv The 
rural dispensaries are maintained by the local boards^ which also con- 
tribute Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 1,400 respectively towards the upkeep of the 
municipal medical institutions. In the hospital at Qonjeeveram is a 
maternity ward, which was built by Raja Sir RamaswEmi Mudaliyar. 
The Chingleput hospital possesses an endowment in Gov^ernment 
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securities of Rs. 24,000. In 1903 these institutions trda,ted 182,000 
cases, of whom 900 were in-patients. The number of operations per- 
formed was 6,000. The expenditure was Rs. 36,000; the greater part 
of which was met from Local funds. 

For some years vaccination in this District has not been progressing, 
but during 1903-4 there was some improvement, and the number of 
persons successfully vaccinated was 42,000, or 32 per 1,000 of the 
population? Vaccination was made compulsory in 1902 in all villages 
within a radius of five miles from the head-quarters of each sub- 
magistrate. It is also compulsory in the two municipal towns of 
Chlngleput and Conjeeveram, and in the cantonments of Pallavaram 
and St. Thomases Mount. 

[C. S. Crole, Chingkput Manual^ 1S79.] 

Chingleput Subdivision. — Subdivision of Chingleput District, 
Madras, consisting of the Chingleput, Conjeeveram, and Maduran- 
TAKAM taluks. 

Chingleput Taluk. — Taluk on the shore of the District of the same 
name, Madras, lying between 12® 29' and 12° 54' N. and 79° 52' and 
80® 1 5' E., with an area of 436 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 155,213, compared with 137,291 in 1891, the rate of increase during 
the decade, 13 per cent., being much greater than in the District as 
a whole. It contains two towns and 298 villages. Chingleput 
(population, 10,551) is the head-quarters, and Tirukkalikkunram 
(5,728) is a sacred place of pilgrimage. The demand on account of 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903—4 to Rs. 2,82,000. The 
soil is mostly red ferruginous loam in the interior, and sandy towards 
the east. Generally speaking, the country is rocky and poor ; but much 
of it is covered with low hills and scrub jungle, and in appearance it is 
consequently much more diversified and picturesque than the rest of 
the District. The only river irrigation is that from the Palar, by means 
of spring channels, which bring the water directly to the fields, and 
flood channels, which fill the tanks when freshes come down. The 
greater part of the irrigation is from rain-fed tanks with small catch- 
ment basins, and is consequently precarious. 

Chingleput Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in Chingleput District, Madras, situated in 12° 41' N. and 79® 58' E., 
36 miles south-west of Madras City, and half a mile from the northern 
bank of the Paldr, Population (1901), 10,551. It owes its importance 
to the Cact that it is a junctiofi on the railway and the head-quarters of 
the District Court, the divisional officer, the District Medical and 
Sanitary officer, a District Munsif, and a tahsildlTr, though it merely 
consists of several small villages which have been clubbed together to 
form a municipality. The fort dates from the sixteenth century ; and 
it was ^nce, togetheV with Chandragiri in North Arcot, the capital of 
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the fallen Vijayanagar kings after their dynasty had been overthrowTi by 
the MusalinSns at the battle of Talikota in 1565. A local chief subject 
to these kings granted the Company in 1639 the land on which Fort 
St. Gaorge now stands. Tradition speakS of a certain Timmar5ja, 
possibly the minister of that name of the Vijayanagar king Krishna 
Deva, as the founder of the fort. Its strength lay largely in its swampy 
surroundings and the lake which flanks one side. I'he Muhammadans 
eventually seized it, and later on the French acquired possession of it in 
1751. Clive bombarded and took the fort from the French in 1752 ; 
and throughout the campaign it continued of the first importance to the 
English, serving now as a place of confinement for the French prisoners, 
now as a depot for war material, and again as a centre for operations 
against the turbulent chieftains of the neighbourhood. After the reduc- 
tion of Fort St. David, the Madras Governmenl, apprehensive of an 
attack on Madras, called in all garrisons and stoics from outlying forts ; 
and Chingleput was thus abandoned in 1758. A juster \iew of its 
importance soon, however, persuaded the Ciovernment to reoccupy it, 
and while the French were advancing from the south a strong garrison 
was thrown into it from Madras. Lally, the French general, arrived 
just too late, and, finding it impregnable except by a regular siege, made 
the mistake of leaving it in his rear and passing on to Madras. During 
the siege that followed the garrison of C'hingleput rendered invaluable 
assistance, not only by securing the country north ©fdhe PalUr, but by 
sallying out with disastrous effect upon the rear of the investing enemy. 
In 1780 the British troops, after the destruction of (Colonel Baillie^s 
force, found refuge here ; and during the wars with Haidar Ali of 
Mysore Chingleput was once taken by the enemy and reoccupied by 
the British, and twice unsuccessfully besieged. A cave, a mile east 
of Chingleput, which was originally intended for a Buddhist hermit’s 
cell, has now been made into a Siva temple. 

Chingleput was constituted a municipality in October, 1896. The 
receipts and expenditure during the five years ending 1902-3 aver- 
aged Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 17,500 and Rs. 15,300 
respectively. The income is chiefly derived from house and land taxes 
and from tolls. The health of the town is geneifrily good, and the 
climate, except during the height of the hot winds, moderately cool. It 
is almost entirely surrounded by hills, none of them much exceeding 
500 feet in height ; and these, together with the large tank near the fort 
already mentioned, and the several lesser sheets of water, make it a very 
picturesque spot, especially after the rains. The big tSnk is 2 miles 
long by I mile broarf, and has been formed by banking up the drain- 
age of the country for 10 miles to the northward. The supply thus 
received is far in excess of what is required for the irrigation of the 
200 acres which are dependent upon it ; and it cohsequently contains 
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a supply even in the hot season, when other tanks have long since 
run dry. 

Chingleput contains the Reformatory School of the Presidency. This 
was established in October*, i88t, and is intended^ for the recejrtion of 
juvenile ofTenders whom it is undesirable to subject to the risk of con- 
tamination by the more hardened criminals of the regular jails. It was 
for some years under the control of the Inspector-General of Prisons, 
but in t888 was transferred to the Director of Public Instruction. Boys 
are taught useful trades which may enable them to earn an honest liveli- 
hood when their term in the school has expired, and endeavours are 
made to find them employment and keep touch >vith them after they 
have left the school. The industries taught include drawing, carpentry 
and wood-carving, w'ork in iroti and other metals, weaving, and tailoring. 
The school has been a great succ'css. 

Chin Hills. — A tract of mountainous country inhabited by hill 
tribes, on the north uest border of Burma, lying between 21® 45' and 
24^' N. and 93^ 20' and 94^ 5' E., with an area of about 8,000 square 
miles. It forms a parallelogram about 150 miles in length, north and 
south, and varying in breadth from 100 to 150 miles. It is bounded 
on the north by Manipur ; on tlu^ west by portions of the Lushai Hills 
and by the unadniinistercd Chin area that lies to the north and east of 
the Northern Arakan District ; on the south by unadministered country 
and by the Pakokku Chin Hills ; and on the east it borders on the 
Upper Chindwin and Pakokku Districts. The tract consists from end 
to end of a mass of mountains, much broken and 
a^ccts^ contorted and intersected by deep valleys, and is 
practically devoid of plains and table-lands. Its main 
ranges run generally north and south, and vary in height from 5,000 to 
9,000 feet. Among the most important are the Lctha or Tang, which 
is the watershed between the Chindwin and Manipur rivers ; the 
Irnbukklang, which sends the water from its eastern slopes into Upper 
Burma and that from its western slopes into Arakan ; and the Rong* 
klang, which, with its prolongations, is the main watershed of the 
southern tracts, draining on the east into the Chindwin and on the west 
into the Bay of BcTigal. I'he rivers of the tract flow into Upper Burma, 
Arakan, Assam, and Manipur. The largest are the Manipur, which 
starts from Manipur, enters the Chin territory in the north, and after 
flowing first south and then east leaves Falam on its right bank, and 
eventraally ^oins the Myittha* one of the tributaries of the Chindwin ; 
the Boinu, wlfich rises in the Yahow' country, runs south through the 
Haka and independent tracts as far as Aika, whence it turns west to 
Naring* and then flows north into the I.ushai Hills, finally to enter 
Northern Arakan under the name of the Kaladan and fall into the Bay 
of Bengal ; and thtf Tyao, which flows south to join the Boinu. The 
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Hri lake, a srAall mere, about three-quarters of a mile long by one- 
quarter of a mile broad, is the only important stretch of water in the 
tract. It is situated near the border, on the Falam-Aijal road, in 
23® 22' N. 

The geology of tfte tract has not yet been worked out in detail, but it 
has been ascertained that all its rocks belong to the I'ertiary period. 
They are throwm into great folds extending from north to south, and in- 
clude beds of lower eocene age ((^hin shales), Nummulitic fimestones, 
and miocene clays and sandstones. On some of the liigher elevations 
deposits of gravel have been found, and below these a bed of shale of 
great thickness. In this stratum indications of iron pyrites, sulphur, 
and ores of a similar nature have been observed in isolated spots, while 
steatite in fair quantities is found on the lower slopes near the plains. 
Salt occurs here and there throughout the hills. 

Reference is made below to the chief timber trees of the ( bin Hills. 
Except in the dense jungles, the hills are thickly clothed with various 
kinds of grass, of which the coarse bent-grass is the commonest. Spear 
and elephant grass are found everywhere, whilst sweet meadow-grass 
grows round some of the villages. More than forty different kinds of 
trees, including fruit trees such as orange, lemon, citron, mulberry, fig, 
peach, &c., have been identified, and varipus flowers and orchids arc 
to be met with. Among other plants, ivy, mistletoe, maidenhair-fern, 
sweetbrier, and clover (found at Haka) may be mentioned. 

I'lie fauna of the hills is varied, and incltpdes such t)f the larger beasts 
as the elephant, the rhinoceros (which js' now becoming scarce), the 
bison, the tsine or hsaing {J^os so?idaicus), and the fnithafi ( Gavaeus 
frontalis\ here believed to be a cross between the wild bison and 
domestic cattle. All the different specie.s of deer found in Burma are 
denizens of the Chin jungles ; and tigers, leopards, hog, and gibbons 
abound. A handsome long-haired goal is bred by the ('bins, who 
also keep two breeds of dogs, not only for watch and ward, but for 
sacrificial purposes. 

The climate, at an altitude of between 3,000 to 6,500 feet, is tem- 
perate. In the shade and above ground-level, the thermometer rarely 
rises above 85° or falls below^ 25®. During the l^t season and in the 
sun very high temperatures have been registered, and on the grass in 
the cold season ten degrees of frost are not uncommon. In late years the 
northern tracts, as also some of the higher ranges in the southern Iracts, 
have been visited by severe hailstorms. * Rain has been knowr^ to fall 
in every month of the year, but the rainy season piv)i>er commences 
definitely in June and lasts until about the middle of Novemlxir. I'he 
rainfall varies considerably in different parts of tl»e hills ; and at 
Kennedy Peak, Fort White, and Haka, where the jungle is heavy, the 
amount is greater than at I'iddim, Falam, and elsewhere, wh<#re pine- * 
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trees are found and the forest is thinner. The average annual rainfall 
is as follows : Haka and Fort White, 90 to 100 inches ; Falam, 50 to 
60 inches ; Tiddim, 40 to 50 inches. Severe storms before the rains 
set in are common in the hills, and much damage has at times* been 
caused by them. 

The history of the ("hin Hills prior to the annexation of Upper 
Burma is a record of constant feuds between the different tribes, of 
* expeditions sent by the Chins against the Burmans, 
the Lushais, and the Manipuris, and of the 'resistance 
offered by the people to counter-expeditions from their foreign enemies. 
Even after annexation the people, accustomed to look askance at their 
neighbours, could not bring themselves to believe in the good faith of 
the overtures made by the country’s new' rulers. During the cold 
season of 1887-8 negotiations were opened with the Tashons by the 
Deputy-Commissioner of the Upper Chindwdn 1 )istrict. The suspicions 
of the tribe were, however, aroused, and they were induced by the 
Shwegyobyu prince and the ex-Sawbwa of Kale to raid in the valley. 
In May, 1888, they carried off the Kale Sawbwa, and only released him 
on the condition that he would join in a rising against the British 
Government. About the same time the Siyins iij the north and the 
Hakas in the south had been giving trouble. Accordingly at the end 
of 1888 a column marched against the northern tribes, and the people 
were severely punished, many of their villages being destroyed. In 
1889-90 an expedition was dispatched against the I'ashons and Hakas, 
and a post was established at Haka, while in t8i;i 2 J 'alam was occu- 
pied and garrisoned, and from July, 1892, the Chin Hill I'racts, which 
had till then been two charges, were amalgamated into a single charge 
with head-quarters at Falam. In October, 1892, the Siyins and 
Ngwengal Soktes treacherously ambuscaded a Burman officer of Cio- 
vernment, Myo-ok Maung Tun Win, and killed him and several of his 
escort. I'he cold .season of 1892-3 was in consecpience occupied with 
military operations ; a large proportion of their arms were confiscated ; 
the leaders were captured or else surrendered ; the principal villages 
were fined and a house tax was imposed. In 1894-5 the Hakas and 
southern tribe.s, and m 1895-6 the 1 ashons and central tribes, were dis- 
armed. Matters had .so far progre.s.sed in 1895-6 that it w'as possible 
to w'ilhdraw the military garrison. In that year the hills were formally 
declared part of Burma and constituted a scheduled District, their 
administration) being provided for by the Chin Hills Regulation of 1896. 
In i 897-*B the Pfikokku Chin Hill Tract was taken from Pakokku Dis- 
trict, and made into a separate Assi.stant Superintendent’s charge. 
Since 1896 the Chin Hills have, on the whole, been peaceful, though 
in 1898-9 it was discovered that the Chins bad rearmed themselves 
• secretly, »and disarmament operations had to be undertaken, during 
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which the Rumklaos rose and killed three British subjects. The rising 
did not, however, s[)read, and was speedily stamped out, and in 1900 
the disarmament of the tribes was completed. 


The following are some of the main population statistics obtained at 
the Census of 1901, the first enumeration that in- 
eluded the Chin Hills in its scope ation. 


Subdivibiuii. 

.Vumber of 
village^. 

Population. 

Nuinl>er of 
persons able to 
read and write. 

Falam 

*73 

361858 

53* 

Tiddim 

75 

i 6 i 43 S 

247 

Haka 

*.^3 

331896 

*37 

'Lotal 

401 

87,189 

1,015 


The principal villages are Falain and I/aiyo in the Falam subdivision, 
Tiddim, Losao, and fun/an in the Tiddim subdivision, and Haka 
and Thetta in the Haka subdivision ; but the tract contains no towns. 
Animism is the prevailing ndigion. At the Onsus Animists numbered 
85,200, or about 98 jier cent, of the total population, the representatives 
of other religions being: Hindus, 1,029; Buddhists, 256; Musalmans, 
98; Christians, 33; and others (practically all Sikhs), 542. The 
American Baptist Mission has established^ a branch at Haka, and has 
opened several schools in the hills. ThCte are a few Hurmans, Shans, 
and j Nagas, but the great bulk of th^ 'population are Chins, who 
numbered 83,795. 'I'he following are tbe tribes administered from 
Falam : the Soktes (including the Kanhow clan), Siyins, Tashons, 
Yahows, Whennohs, Hakas, Klangklangs, and Vokwas, while in the 
south are independent villages belonging to none of these tribes. 'I'he 
Soktes, Kanhows, and Siyins occupy the northern tract ; the Tashons, 
Yahows, and Whennohs the central tract ; and the Hakas, Klangklangs, 
and Yokwas and independent villages the southern tract, 'fhe com- 
pilation of tribal totals was not undertaken at the Census, and the 
precise strength of the different tribes is not known. The Soktes 
number probably 9,000 ; the Siyins, who are divided into four clans, 
between 1,500 and 2,000. 'fhe latter bear a veryHbad reputation, being 
feared and detested by all the other tribes, who attribute occult powers 
to them. By the southern ('bins they are called Taute. The 'J'ashons 
are numerically the most important tribe, and their total has been 
computed at about 39,000. 'I'hey are "known among the northerners 
as Palamte, after Falam, their capital. The name given to them by 
the southern tribes is Shunkla. Their authority extended in the past 
over a number of other tribes, some of which, howevier, have regained 
their independence since the British occupation. The Yahows and 
Whennohs are two of these communities, numbering about 1 1,5^0. The * 
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Whennohs are really Lushais by descent. The Hakas, Klangklangs, 
Yokwas, and dwellers in some of the independent southern villages call 
themselves Lais. I'he Hakas, who have been nicknamed Baungshe, 
from their custom of wearing^-their top-knot and turban well forward on 
their heads, number about 14,000, the Klangklangs about 5,000, and 
the Yokwas between 2,500 and 3,000. The southern independent 
villages consist of about 50 autonomous hamlets, peopled by Yoyuns, 
Shintangs, }.awtus, Yos, and J>ais. 'I'lieir inhabitants number 17,000. 

'I'he Chins form a collection of tribes belonging, like the Burmans, 
the Kachins, the Nagas, and other communities t)f Further Asia, to the 
'ribeto-Burman group of the Indo-C'hinese race. There is reason to 
believe that, soon after the prehistoric ancestors of the Burmans had 
descended from the hills in the east of Tibet towards the head waters of 
the Irrawaddy, and before any material change had come over their 
ancient form of speech, part of the immigration wave that was eventually 
to flow down into the Irrawaddy valley was deflected to the west, 
entered the Chindwin region, and eventually spread southwards and 
westwards over the liills to the Bengal side of the (.'hindwin, and down 
into what is now known as the Arakan Yoma. The Kukis or Chins 
formed a portion of this side-stream. There are three main geographical 
divisions of the people : the northern ('bins, who inhabit the (.^hin Hills 
proper as well as a small area to the north ; the central Chins, who, 
under the name of Kamis or Kwemis, Mros, Chinboks, Chinbons, &c., 
occupy the Northern Arakan District and the Pakokku Chin Hills; 
and the southern Chins, the inhabitants of the Arakan Yoma. It is 
with the northern Chins that we are here concerned. They are a sturdy, 
>varlike, hospitable people, slow of speech, grave of habit, paying great 
regard to rank and to the ties of the clan, but spoilt by their intem- 
perance, their vindictiveness, their treachery, their greed, their lack 
of persistence, and their personal uncleanliness. They inhabit villages 
built on the hill-slopes, some of them fortified ; and their houses are 
often solid, elaborate structures. The men’s dress consists ordinarily ol 
loin-cloth and blanket, the latter draped toga- like over the upper portion 
of the body. The women wear skirts, which are shorter in the north 
than in the south, and in most cases a jacket as well. Home-woven 
check plaids are notable features in a good many of the costumes. Ear- 
rings, necklaces, and bangles are worn by both sexes. Millet, maiise, and 
vegetables are the ordinary food of the people. Rice is appreciated, but 
is not often procurable in the hifls. Though the people are in the main 
vegetarian.s, mithcefi^ dogs, goats, and pigs are consumed by them, and 
there is hardly any animal food that a Chin will decline to touch. 
'I'obacco is smoked in pipes. The liquor of the country is known 9 i%yu 
or zu. It is made of fermented grain, and is sucked up through a hollow 
i^ed out qf the pot in which it has been brewed. Enormous quantities 
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of it are consumed at the Chin feasts, which have been described as 
disgusting orgies. Slavery in a modified form still exists among the 
Chins, but it is fast vanishing, and would disappear no doubt still faster 
were t^he slaves habitually ill-treated. As a matter of fact, the condition 
of the serfs is one of fairly average comfort, and they have very little to 
gain by freedom. The people are spirit- worshippers, are exceedingfy 
superstitious, set much store by omens, and have a great belief in 
the efficacy of sacrifice. I'heir speech varies so enormously^ from tract 
to tract that tribes living barely a day's journey apart are often quite 
incapable of understanding each other. It has been placed in the 
Kuki-Chin group of the Tibeto-Burman branch of the TibeiO;Chinese 
language family. In structure it is not unlike Burmese, but the vocabu- 
laries of the two tongues differ very widely. 

I'he surface soil for the most part, where the sIo[)es permit it to 
accumulate, is either a rich loam or disintegrated shale, in both ot 
which plants and vegetables suitable to the climate 
and altitude flourish. In the virgin forests a fairly 
deep surface coating of the richest decayed vegetable, mould is 
found, and this coating enables rice to be grown on the tnun^a 
system in the north, on portions of the eastern slopes, and in* certain 
parts in the south. The rice-fields are prepared by chopping down 
all the trees and undergrowth on the sid^ of a hill during the cold 
season. I'hese are allowed to lie, and wh|tin the leaves and branches 
are thoroughly dry and the time for rai^ ^approaches, they are burnt. 
Rice can be raised on a new clearing for tWo or thiee years in succes- 
sion, after which the land is left fallow. Before each crop is sown, the 
stubble and any timber which could not be consumed during preceding 
years is burnt. Rice is sown in May and gathered in October. The 
crop is entirely dependent on the rainfall, and as often as not is 
damaged by too much rain. All cultivation on the hill-side is done by 
manual labour, cattle being never used. Most of the fields are partially 
terraced by trunks of trees and stone supports. The land is never 
manured, but is enriched by burning the weeds and stalks of the 
gathered crops on old ground, and by setting fire to the fallen timbei 
on new ground which has been cleared for the«*first time. The first 
three months of the year (January, February, and March) are spent in 
clearing and weeding the soil, building up the terraces, and generally 
getting the land into order for sowing. At the first rain in March and 
April the sowing commences. Rice and millet are each sown separ- 
ately and broadcast, w hile sometimes cucumbers, pum[;kins, and melons 
are grown in the same field as millet. Maize is planted, one or two 
grains in each hole, and in the same field beans of* all sorts are also 
grown, and in some cases millet, while sweet potatoes are put down at 
any time during the rains. As soon as the seed is in the ground the * 
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fields are carefully guarded against animals and birds, and when the 
seeds sprout the weeds have to be plucked. The crops are gathered in 
July and in the three succeeding months. A second crop of millet or 
black beans is gathered off the same field during the year. 

I'he population actually engaged in agriculture in 1901 was 20,914 
males and 11,304 females, whilst of the entire population 84,601 w’cre 
primarily dependent on agriculture. The principal crops are : millet 
{Jowar\ riee, and maize, gram, varieties of peas and beans, including the 
aunglauk bean, sweet potatoes, yams, turmeric, ginger, pumpkins, cucum- 
bers, marrows, onions, chillies, brinjals, and wild varieties of spinach. 
Melons, chillies, plantains, oranges, citrons, jieaches, mangoes, papayas, 
and sweet limes are grown chiefly in the compounds, as also the tobacco 
plant. Cultivation would appear to have increased of late, but it is 
impossible to state the precise extent of the expansion. Potatoes have 
been introduced, and the Chins, though they do not consume them, 
cultivate them for sale. There is ample grazing for the live-stock. 

The forests of the Chin Hills may be divided into five classes, the 
lowest being the primaeval in forest, which flourishes at the foot of 
Forests &c gradually giving way to mixed sub-tropical 

* * forest up to an altitude of 3,000 feet. Immediately 

above this come the pine tracts, which are found at their best at an 
altitude of about 5,000 feet, here mixed with scrub-oak, which does not 
usually prosper above 6,000 feet. After this, commencing at an altitude 
of 4,000 feet, is found the rhododendron. The dwarf bamboo, generally 
not more than about 6 feet in height, grows on the highest slopes. 
Bcilow an altitude of 3,500 feet teak attains a large size along the banks 
of the streams which flow’ into Burma from the uplands, while in the 
interior of the hills there are scattered teak trees, though none of any 
great size. Cutch occurs in fair cjuantities along the lower slopes ad- 
joining the plains, while in the depth of the hilly country cutch-trees 
in considerable numbers are met with, at an altitude of about 3,500 
feet. The pine is the Pinus Khasya^ and is the best resin-producing 
tree in the world. It is found throughout the hills, the trees varying in 
size. Portions of three ‘reserved' forests extend to the hills in the 
Kaka subdivision, but* their boundaries have not yet been demarcated. 

Steatite is found in large quantities in the northern hills ; on the 
eastern slopes near the plains sandstone and slate are common, and 
limestone occurs in a few isolated places. Salt in minute quantities is 
found thiroughout the hills. Tfie best-known spring is the Chibu, on 
the banks of the Tuivai river in 24® N., and a few ot|ier brine- wells are 
scattered about elsewhere. Coal has been discovered to the west of 
the Kubo valley, *buL so far only in small quantities and of inferior 
quality. The steatite quarries were once worked by Burmans, but the 
test of extraction was sb great that they were abandoned. I'he Chius 
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obtain salt by boiling the water obtained from the salt-springs in clay 
pots. The result is circular slabs of saline matter, which are very far 
from pure. 

For export purposes the manufactures are confined to cane and 
bamboo mats and baskets, while for local use spears, t/nSj hoes, and 
knives are forged. The iron is procured from Burma, 

and blacksmiths are found throughout the hills, hut coijmunicattens. 
Wunhla in the Southern Chin Hills is the only village * 
that has la reputation for ironwork. Hairpins, car-rings, bangles, armUits, 
and metal beads are manufactured, as well as domestic inji)lements. 
Earthen pots are made (by women only) in several villages ; water- 
proof coats and hats are manufactured cv(Ty where, Rawvan in the 
south being specially noted for this industry. 'J'he coats are maxle out 
of the bark of a tree, and the hats of bamboo, bark, and painf leaves. 
Cotton is grown in the hills, and cotton-weaving is umv *rvLl. 'Fhe 
method is laborious on account of the primitive form of loom used, but 
the cloth turned out, although of a rough texture, is lasting. The work 
is generally done by the women slaves of the household during their 
leisure. The weaving of the silk mantles used extensively as a wrap by 
the southern <'hiefs is carried out exclusively by their wives or daughters, 
slaves never taking part in the work, an^ tbe garments are seldom if 
ever sold. The weaving, which is consid^jred an accomplishment, is an 
extremely slow process, on account of tl5e intricate patterns that are 
woven into the texture ; and it is not ubusual for a woman to take 
two or three years in completing a length of the fabric. Adjoining the 
southern boundary Burmans rear silkwolrms, and dispose of the silk to 
the Chins. 

The export trade is small, consisting for the most part of beeswax, 
the outside husk of the ear of maize, and cane mats. 'Fhe prin- 
cipal articles of the import trade, which is increasing yearly, are salt, 
iron, gongs, brass, cattle, beads, silk thread, and coloined cotton yarn. 
Most of the imports are obtained from Burma ; and the ( hief centres of 
Chin trade are Yazagyo, Kalemyo, Imiin, and Sihaung in the Upper 
Chindwin, and Kan and Gangaw in Pakokku District. A trade with 
Manipur is .springing up, while Burmans from as far off as Mandalay 
are frequently to be found hawking their goods about the hills, and even 
beyond the western border. The principal trade routes are the Kalewa- 
Kalemyo-Fort White route, the Indin- Falani route, the Haka-Kan 
route, and the Manipur-Tiddim route.' The Falam-Aijal road, which 
connects the Chin with the I.u.shai Hills, is helping to develop a trade 
with the Lushai country and Assam. The Chins when trading carry their 
goods themselves, but traders from Burma generally use pack-bullocks. 

The main roads maintained from Piovincial funds are the following. 
The Haka-Pyinthazeik road (with a brancli from Tiddim) an un*' 
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metalled road of a total length of 133 miles, of which 124 miles He in 
the Chin Hills, and the remainder within the Upper Chindwin District. 
It crosses the Pao and Manipur rivers by means of wire rope suspension 
bridges, and gives through covnm unication between all the stations* and 
posts in the hills, and also connects the hills with l^yinthazeik on the 
Myittha. There are fourteen resthouses and camps on the road. The 
Falam-Indin road is an unmetalled track of a total length of 47 miles, 
of which 3^ miles arc within the Chin Hills, and the remainder in 
Upper Chindwin. It connects Falam with the left bank of the'Myittha 
river at a point opposite Indin, and is provided with five resthouses. 
The Haka-Kan road, an unmetalled mule-road, 55 miles in length, leads 
from Haka to the Chin Hills boundary, and on into Pakokku District- 
The Haka-Kunchaung road, an unmetalled mule-track 44 miles long, 
connects Haka with Kunchaiing, a camp on the Manipur river. The 
Falam-Tyao river mule-road is an unmetalled road intended to connect 
Falam with Aijal, the head-quarters of the Lushai Hills. Its length to 
the Tyao, the boundary between the Chin and Lushai Hills, is 63 miles. 
It crosses six rivers, all bridged by timber lattice-girder bridges, and has 
six resthouses along it. 

The Chin Hills contain three subdivisions, and are administered 
by a Superintendent, who is an officer of the Burma Commission, with 
, . . head-quarters at Falam, and three Assistants posted 

Administration, subdivisional head-quarters - Tiddim, Falam, 

and Haka. The Assistant Superintendents are ordinarily members of 
the Provincial civil service or the Police department. There is a civil 
Medical officer at Falam. The Chin Hills form a subdivision of the 
Chindwin Public Works division, and are in charge of an Assistant 
Engineer with head-quarters at Falam. A treasury officer is stationed 
at Falam. There are no Forest officers. 

Under the Chin Hills Regulation, 1896, the Chin Hills constitute 
a Sessions division and a District for criminal, civil, revenue, and 
general purposes, and the Superintendent is the Sessions Judge. As 
Sessions Judge he can take cognizance of any offence as a court 
of original jurisdiction, without the accused being committed to him 
by a magistrate. The *Penal Code and Criminal Procedure Code with 
certain modifications are applicable to Chins, and for the purpose of the 
latter Code the Local Government exercises the powder of a High Court. 
So far as regards persons other than (^hins, the law in force is the same 
as that of Upper Burma. Each Assistant Superintendent is invested 
with magisterial powers. Under the Regulation headmen are held 
responsible for peace and order within their territories, and are em- 
powered to try certain cases according to local custom. Special rules 
have been framed by the Local Government for the trial of civil suits 
between Chins. 
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The main sources of revenue are tribute and thathameda. The 
former, levied at the rate of Rs. 2 per house, yielded Rs. 41,900 in 
1904-5 ; and thathameda realized Rs. 1,190. 'Fhe other items of 
receipt are insignificant. • 

A sergeant is sfationed at the head quarters of each subdivision, but 
beyond these no civil police are maintained in the hills. Falam, the 
head-quarters of the District, possesses a small lock-up with accommo- 
dation for 12 prisoners. The tract is garrisoned by a military police 
battalidh (the Chin Hills battalion), officered by a commandant and 
6 assistant commandants, and consisting of 8 companies and 60 gun 
kahdrs^ distributed as follows : 3 companies (with 2 mounted guns) at 
Falam, 2 companies at Haka, 2 companies at Tiddim, and i company 
at Fort White. These furnish guards at Nos. 2 and 3 Stockades, 
Kalemyo, Kalewa, Bamboo (amp. Pine-tree ('amp, Lorn ban, Minkin, 
Pioneer Camp, and Velakun, 

A Government vernacular school has lately been opened at Falam, 
and the attendance of pupils is good. The American Baptist Mission 
has established schools at Haka, Tiddim, Koset, Tunzan, and Yokwa. 
The Haka school has not made much progress as yet, but the others 
show satisfactory results. For the school at Haka a grant-in-aid of 
Rs. 2,500 has been given by Government. The expenditure on the 
school at Palam (opened in 1902) was R^. 523 in 1904-5. No fees are 
taken at any of the schools. There are ho pongyi kyaun^s in the hills, 
and consequently, outside the institutio«is%pecified, education is at a very 
low ebb. The ('ensus of 1901 .shoWed that, even including natives 
of India and Burmans, the proportion of literate males per thousand of 
the male population was only 2-3 percent, (as compared with 53 in the 
adjoining Upper (Tindwin District), and that of literate female.s o*i per 
cent, of the female population. For both sexes togethei the proportion 
was 1*2 per cent. 

7'here are 4 military police hospitals, with a total accommodation for 
96 men. Besides 3 civil hospitals, a civil dispensary has been opened 
on the Falam-Aijal road, and a Hospital Assistant has been placed 
in charge. The civil hospitals have accommodation for 28 males and 
2 females; and in 1903 the number of cj^ses treated was 21,885 
(including 557 in-patients), and 122 operations were performed. The 
total expenditure amounted to Rs. 5,800, of which Rs. 5,300 was 
provided by Government, and Rs. 300 from subscriptions. 

No vaccination establishment was •m existence until the latter part of 
1901, when a vaccinator was employed. In 1900-j, 582 persons were 
vaccinated by the officers in charge of the hospitals ; in i90i-“2, 825 ; 
in 1902-3, 1,809; ^903““4> 3»6i7. , 

[B. S. Carey and H. N. Tuck, TLe Chin Hills (Rangoon, 1896).] 
Chin Hills, Pakokku. — A tract of hilly J!:ountry west of FakoKku 
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District, Burma, lying between 20® 40' and 21® 45' N. and 93® 30' and 
94^^ 9' E., with an area of about 2,250 square miles, and inhabited by 
Chins. There is no distinctive native name for the tract. On its east 
is Pakokku District ; on its north-east the Chin Hills ; on its south-east 
and south Minbu District ; on the south-west for a length of about 
14 miles the tract borders on Akyab; thence westw^ard and north- 
westward it is l>ounded by unadministered Chin country, from which, 
however, it is distinctly marked off by the Arakan Yoma in the south, 
and by a spur from that range farther north. This spur is die back- 
bone of the Pakokku Chin Hills. It branches off 
from the Yoma at about 21® 45' N., at a peak called 
Aisatung, and ends in the south-east corner of the tract. 
It is 2,000 to 3,000 feet higher than the main range, which reaches an 
elevation of about 5,000 to 7,000 feet along the country now’ being 
described. The several offshoots from this spur and the deep valleys 
betw^een form the hill tract. There is no flat country anywhere. Of 
the subsidiary spurs the most prominent is that which cuts the tract 
laterally into two almost equal parts, and rising to 10,400 feet in 
Mount Victoria, possesses the highest peak in all the Chin country. 
Low’er down on this offshoot, at an elevation of 6,500 feet, is Kanpetlet, 
the head-quarters of the tract. The chief rivers are the Maw, Yaw, 
and Mon. The first runs northwards into the Myittha, and belongs 
to the drainage of the Chindwin, while the others have a generally 
southerly course and empty themselves into the Irrawaddy. The Mon 
is the largest ; it rises under Aisatung, skirts the northern half, and flows 
through the southern half of the tract, finally entering Minbu District. 

So far as is known, the geology and botany of the tract differ in no 
essential particulars from those of the Chin Him.s. In addition to the 
ordinary kinds of wild beasts found in Upper Burma (the tiger, the 
elephant, &c.), the only noteworthy animals are the gt/ral {Cemas goral) 
and the serow {Kemorhaedus huhalinus). Different kinds of monkeys 
and flying squirrels abound. 

Till recently no observations of rainfall have been taken, but it is 
estimated that about 100 inches of rain fall in the year. At Kanpetlet 
the average is about i2p inches. From June to November the climate 
is very humid and depressing, a day of uninterrupted sunshine being 
rare j and even when it is not raining heavy mists usually envelop the 
w’hole country. From the middle of December to the end of March 
the climate is cold, but dry and altogether enjoyable. The day tempera- 
ture is then about 75®, and the night temperature 35® to 40®. Frost is 
constantly experienced at the higher levels, and in exposed .spots the 
mercury has been found to register 27® at tlie coldest time of the year. 
High winds about the end of March and the beginning of April are 
followed by^ the early rains, which fall intermittently in April and May. 
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In the day#; of Burmese rule the hold over the tract was of the 
lightest. No tribute was paid to the king of Burma, though a few 
of the villages nearest the plains gave the myothugyi 
they wished to propitiate a viss of beeswax ^nd a cane History, 
mat yearly, in order to be allowed to trade. The bearers of these 
offerings were the only Chins who visited Burma with friendly inten- 
tions ; but the number of hostile visitors to the plains was large, for 
raids were frequent, and were usually undertaken in ordej; to obtain 
captives tp be held to ransom. Bloodshed was avoided except when an 
expedition was made to avenge a Chin who had been killed by Burmans, 
and the leader of a foray had to give compensation for any loss of life 
or limb sustained by his followers. In return for this, however, he 
had the satisfaction of receiving most of the plunder taken and the cap- 
tives made. The thu^is of certain Taungtha villages in Burma were 
recognized as go-betweens in the negotiations for the ransom of cap- 
tives. The Chins attacked each other only to obtain payment for a 
debt, but inter-village fighting due to blood-feuds was common. After 
annexation, raids by the Chins came to the notice of the British as 
they advanced westward from Pakokku. The tract was visited by a 
military police column in 1889-90, and it was then decided to place 
the Chins under the supervision of the oflSoer in charge of a subdivision 
to be formed along the border. In January, 1891, however, the Chins 
attacked this officer's head-quarters at Ya^dwin. The sequel to this 
outbreak was the establishment of a military post in the hills at Mindat 
Sakan in 1891-2. After this the Chinai remained fairly quiet till 
December, 1896, when they perpetrated an exceptionally savage raid, 
and in the following month attacked the post at Mindat. On this it 
was decided to constitiite the country a Chin tract under the ("hin 
Hills Regulation, and to station a special officer in the hills themselves 
instead of at their b<lrder. An Assistant Superintendent with all the 
powers of a Superintendent was accordingly posted to the charge of 
the tract in 1897. Since then there have been no serious raids, 
and the border may now be said to be entirely free from crime. In 
1902 the head-quarters of the Assistant Superintendent were moved 
from Mindat Sakan to Kanpetlet on the slope^ of Mount Victoria. 
This measure left the Chin police at Mindat unsupported ; and the post 
there was twice raided by C'hins from the unadministered tract, in 
consequence of which a post was established in 1903 at Hilong on the 
western border and garrisoned by Chin iK)lice. , 

At the Census of 1901 it was ascertained that the pppulation of the 
tract was 13,116, distributed in 264 villages. The number of Chins 
was 12,508, of whom 9,013 were Chinboks, 2,469 , 

Yindus, and 1,026 Chinbons. The Chinboks, with 

the exception of twelve villages of the tribe (the st>-called Chinjmes) on 
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the Upper Mon, just beyond the border, are found only in the Pakokku 
Hill Tracts, while the Yindus and Chinbons overflow into the adjoin- 
ing country, the first to the west, as far as the Arakan Hill Tracts, 
the latter to the south-west and the south. In reality they fay out- 
number the Chinboks. All these tribes belong to ihe central division 
of the Chin race {see Chin Hills). It should be borne in mind that 
this nomenclature has come from the Burmans, and is, including the 
term Chin itself, entirely unknown in the hills. For convenience of 
reference, however, it is retained. I’he Chinboks are found north of 
Mount Victoria, the Yindus occupy the country to the south and south- 
west of that eminence, and the Chinbons live south of the Yindus. 
The Yindus and the f'hinboks belong practically to the same tribe. 
The Chinbons, on the other hand, are a distinct community, and their 
language is unintelligible to the other Chins. The inhabitants of the 
tract are practically all Animists. The Chinbok men wear a very scanty 
loin-cloth, and are seldom seen without their bows and arrows. The 
women’s dress consists of a smock and a short skirt. The females all 
have their faces tattooed. Both sexes are fond of primitive ornaments. 
The Chinbons are as a rule somewhat more fully clad than the CJiinboks. 

The taungya system of cultivation is practised, and cv’ery (!hin family 
in the tract engages in cultivation. The ground for the taungya is 
, selected shortly after the preceding harvest, the clear- 

ing of the jungle is completed by February, and the 
taungyas are burnt in March and April. \Vhen the first rains fall 
about the middle of April festivals to propitiate the 7 iats are held, 
after which each one is at liberty to sow his plot. The land is not 
ploughed. Small grain like rice or millet is sown broadcast, after the 
surface of the ground has been laboriously scratched all over with 
small hoes. When the seed is large a hole is made in the soil, and 
the seed is dropped into it and covered over with earth by hand. A 
taungya is worked for from one to four years, and is then left for six 
to sixteen years before it is worked again. 

The chief food-grains are pum (a white grain about the size of coarse 
sago), sat^ maize, beans, rice, and barley. Puin is never sown on 
newly cleared land, and does best on a patch from which rice or sat has 
been taken. Tobacco is cultivated in all the villages, and a red millet 
is grown from which the hill folk brew a liquor not unlike cider, and 
fairly palatable when fresh. Most of the vegetables known in Upper 
Burma are grown. / 

Up to about 3^000 feet along the borders of Burma are found bamboo 
and the timber trees common to similar country in Upper Burma. 
Above these stretches a belt of indaing^ interspersed with weakly pines 
and oaks. From 4,500 to 8,000 feet the chief trees are Pinus Khasya^ 
oaks, and rhododendrons. Among other trees the yew, wild cherry, 
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^Inut, peach, and crab-apple have been noticed in the forests at this 
elevation. Above 8,500 feet are stretches of gnarled moss-covered oaks 
in the sheltered spots, and dwarfed rhododendrons and holly in the 
open -grass lands. Dense patches of dwarf bamboos occur at about 
8,000 feet A continuation of the Kyauksit forest Reserve extends 
some way into the hills, but otherwise there is no ‘ reserved ^ area in 
the tract. 

Practically nothing is known at present of the mineral resources of 
the tract. Steatite is found near the Pakokku border, but nothing 
else of economic value has been discovered. 

The hills have nothing to show in the way of arts or manufactures. 
The only hand industries are rude weaving, pottery, 
and the making of cane mats, while a few blacksmiths communiwtions 
fashion primitive spear and arrow-heads from iron 
obtained from the plains. 

Petty internal trade is carried on by barter, while for large transac- 
tions the currency used is ear-rings. These are shaped like flat key- 
rings, and are made of an alloy of gold, silver, and brass. They are 
said to have been originally obtained from Arakan, but they do not 
seem to be imported now. The Chins carry on a small trade with 
Burma, the exports consisting of beeswax, honey, and mats, and the 
imports of salt, cotton twist, beads, and gongs. 

The villages of the tract are connected by rough jungle paths, but 
these are so bad that only a resident of fhe hills would voluntarily 
travel by them, and they are entirely impracticable for beasts of burden. 
The following mule-tracks have, however, been made by the Public 
Works department : from Saw to Kanpetlet, 1 2 miles, and thence 
7 miles farther up the Mount V^ictoria range to Kyetchedaung ; from 
Mindat to Hilong, 14 miles, and on to the trans-border village of 
Khrum; from Kanpetlet to Mindat, 32 miles. Several routes lead 
from the Irrawaddy ; the first from Pakokku via Pauk i.s nine to eleven 
marches, the second from Zigat, opposite the steamer ghat of Sale, is 
six. A third from Sinbyugyun is also six marches. Furnished rest- 
liouses have been provided on both routes, and also on the two mule- 
tracks above mentioned. 

The tract is under the immediate control of the Commissioner of the 
Minbu Division, to whom the Assistant Superintendent is directly sub- 
ordinate. The head-quarters of the Assistant Super- . , . . ^ . 
mtendent are at Kanpetlet, on the high ground of 
which Mount Victoria forms the highest point, 'Hie 264 villages in 
the tract are divided into ten groups, each of which is supervised by 
a paid headman, and a headman is in charge of each yillage. The tract 
forms part of the Yaw Forest division, and is a subdivision of the 
Pakokku Public Works division. 
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The only court is that of the Assistant Superintendent, who tries 
criminal cases and decides civil suits, besides sitting as the court of 
a Superintendent or a District Magistrate, and, when necessary, as that 
of a Sessions Judge, under the control of the Local Government (repre- 
sented by the Commissioner of Minbu) as High Court. Crime is on 
the whole light ; but, as might be expected of a people as barbarous 
and vindictive as the Chins, offences against the person are committed 
at times. , 

Tribute at the rate of R. i a house is collected yearly, and a small 
amount of revenue is derived from the sale of the right to quarry soap- 
stone and from licences to boil cutch. 'Fhe total revenue from all 
sources in 1904-5 amounted to over Rs. 2,800. Nothing in the shape 
of land revenue is collected. All land, cultivable or uncultivable, is 
claimed by some individual or family, who trace its ownership back for 
generations. Land can be bought outright, an ear-ring worth about 
Rs. 15 being sufficient to purchase an area that can be worked by three 
families ; but there is not much traffic in immovable property. 

The military police garrison, which is furnished by the Magwe 
battalion, consists of a detachment of 40 men stationed at Kanpetlet. 
'Fhe actual policing of the tract is in the hands of a force of Chin armed 
police, composed of 2 head constables, 3 sergeants, and 71 constables, 
who, in addition to their other duties, furnish a detachment of 30 men 
stationed at Hilong to watch the border. A hospital is maintained at 
Kanpetlet, but is very little patronized by the Chins. 

Chini. — Head-quarters of Kanawar (Chini iaksll)^ Bashahr State, 
Punjab, situated in 31® 31' N, and 78® 19' E., about a mile from the 
right bank of the Sutlej, in a slight depression on the southern slope of 
a lofty mountain, at an elevation of 1,500 feet above the river and 9,085 
above sea-level. Tt is naturally irrigated by a large number of little 
rills, and surrounded with vineyards, whose grapes, dried into raisins, 
form a principal article of food for the people. Large dogs, specially 
trained for the purpose, deter the bears from plundering the vines. 
C'hini was the favourite hill residence of Lord Dalhousie. The Mora- 
vian Mission has a station here, and the place contains a handsome 
tahsll building. 

Chiniot Tahsil. — TahstI of Jhang District, Punjab, lying between 
31® 23' and 32® 4' N. and 72® 24' and 73® 14' E., with an area of 
1,012 square miles. Tt includes the villages on both banks of the 
Chenab. , The population in 19O1 was 200,676. It contains the town 
of Chiniot (prjpulation, 15,685^ the head-quarters; and 361 villages. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1905-6 to 2-64 lakhs. A 
portion of the tahsU was incorporated in the new District of I^ryall- 
pur, formed in 1904. Ten years before this, the fahsll consisted of 

few villages along the Chenab, with the steppes of the Kirana and 
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Sandal Bars to the north and south. The waste has now* been brought 
^ under cultivation, owing to irrigation from the Jhelum and Chenab 
C'anals. There is little to break the monotony of the plains on either 
side of the river, e,xcept the knolls of tl\e tjuart/ite outcrop near 
Chiniot town, and the Kirana hills, of similar composition, close to 
the Shahpur border. 

Chiniot Town.--- Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same name in 
Jhang Distpet, Punjab, situated in 31® 43' N. and 73® o' E., *52 miles 
north-east of Jhang town. Population (1901), 15,685. 'I'he town is 
a very old one, and is perhaps to be identified with Sakala, the capital 
of the White Hun.s, which was visited b\ Hiuen Tsiang. It suffered 
much from the Durrani inroads during the last half of the eighteenth 
century, and also during the troubles of 1848, being the scene of 
constant sanguinary struggles between the leaders of local factions. It 
now bears a prosperous aspect, most of the houses being of excellent 
brickwork, lofty and commodious, esj)ecially those of the Khoja traders, 
who have large business dealings with Amritsar, Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Karachi. It boasts a handsome mosque built by Nawab Sadullah 
Khin Tahim, governor of the tow'n under Shall Jahan ; also a shrine 
dedicated to Shah Burhan, a M uhammadan ; saint, rev eied b> Hindus 
and Muhammadans alike. I'hc surrounding country is well wooded, 
and its scenery attractive. The town is fainous for brass-work and 
wood-carving ; its ma.sons are said to have b^en employed on the I'aj 
Mahal at Agra, and the architect of the Gojden Temple at Amritsar 
was a Chiniot mason. It has benefited by the C'henab Canal, and con- 
ducts a large trade in wheat, cotUm, and other agricultural produce. 'I'he 
municipality was created in 1867. 'Phe income during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Ks. 17,800, and the expenditure Rs. 16,300. 
The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 18,500, derived mainly from octroi ; 
and the expenditure was Ks. 20,100. It maintains a dispensary and 
an Anglo- vernacular middle scliool. 

Chinnur T^\VL\i, — 2 aiuk in Adilabad District, Hyderabad Slate, 
with an area of 790 square miles, including a large forest tract. It is 
separated from the Central Provinces District of Clmnda on the east 
by the Pranhita river. The population in 1901, including was 

56,591, compared with 52,889 in 1891. The tdiuk contains one town, 
Chinnur (population, 6,561), the head-quarters; and 110 villages, of 
which II are jd^r. The land revenue in 1901 amounted to Rs. 64,000. 
The river Goda.vari forms its southern and the Pranhita* its Eastern 
boundary, the soils ii? the vicinity of these rivers being "alluvial. Rice 
is largely raised with the help of tank-irrigation. 

Chinnur Town. — Head-quarters of the tdiuk of fhe same name 
in AdilUbad District, HyderabUd State, situated in, 18® 51' N. and 79® 
48' E., 10 miles north of the Godavari river. Popuklion (1901), ’6, 561 
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Chiiiilur contains the taluk and police inspector's offices, a post office, 
and a dispensary. Strong and very durable cloth is made here from 
tasar silk. 

Chinsura. — Town in Hpoghly District, Bengal, situated in 22® 53' N. 
and 88® 24' E., on the right bank of the Hooghly river, a short distance 
to the south of Hooghly town. Chinsura is now included in the 
Hooghly municitmlity {see Hoo(;hi.y Town), and the two towns contained 
in 1901 a joint population of 29,383. The Dutch established themselves 
at Chinsura in the early part of the seventeenth century and held the 
place till 1825, when it was ceded by the Netherlands to Great Britain 
in part exchange for the English possessions in Sumatra. It was 
hjnnerly Ubcd as a military invalid depot, and for regiments arriving 
from or proceeding to England; but in 1871 the military station was 
abanch)ncd and the barracks were lecised to the residents and utilized 
for schools, a post office, and other public purposes. Chinsura contains 
the c:ouns, the Imainbara Hospital with 40 beds, and a female hospital 
with 13 beds. 'Fhe church and a large house on the river banks at 
a short distance to the north of it were built by the Dutch, the latter 
being the official residence of the Governor. 'Fhc Armenian Church 
erected in 1695 is a building of considerable antitjuarian interest. 
Chinsura was the hcad-tjuarteis of the Burdwan Division from 1879 to 
1884; they were then removed to liurdwan, but were again transferred 
to Chinsura in 1896. The Hooghly College is finely situated on the 
bank of the river near the church; it was founded and endowed in 
1836 from a portion of the trust fund of the Saiyidpur estate in Jessore 
District. There are 150 students in the college, wdiich teaches u]) to 
the B.A., and in some subjects to the M.A., standard of the Calcutta 
University ; and 200 boys in a school attached to the college. This 
school, the Chinsura Free Church Mission school, and the Chinsura 
Training Academy are all higher ICnglish schools. A public library 
was established in 1854 and is partly endowed. 

Chintamani. — Central idluk of Kolar District, M>sore, lying be- 
tween 13® 18' and 13® 40' N. and 77® 57' and 78® 13' E., with an area 
of 272 square miles. The population in 1901 was 57,144, compared 
with 49,888 in 1891, 'rhe taluk contains one town, Chintamani 
(population, 2,430), The head-quarters; and 341 villages. The land 
revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,22,000. The northern half is 
a stony tract, but with good tanks and wells. 1'he southern half is an 
open rolling country of red sojj. Sugar-cane thrives well, and the rdgi 
grown here iH superior. Blankets and coarse cloth are made in some 
parts, and a finer cloth for kamarbands. Gunny for sacking is woven 
at Dimbala and Ronilr. 

Chintpurni.-^Mountain range in Hoshiarpur District, Punjab. See 
Sola Singhi. ^ 
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Chiplun Taluka. — Central tdluka of Ratnagiri District, Bombay, 
lying between if 12' and if 37' N. and 73® 8' and 73® 45' E., with 
an area of 671 square miles, including the petty subdivision (J^etha) of 
Guhagar. It contains one town, Chii^lun (population, 7,886), the 
head-quarters; and 208 villages. The population in 1901 was 190,746, 
compared with 185,341 in 1891. The density, 284 persons to the 
square mile, is slightly below the District average. The dematid for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was 1*46 lakhs, and for ceases Rti. 10,000. 
The /d/u/Sii stretches from the coast inland to the watershed of the 
AVestem Ghats, and is throughout more or less hilly and rugged. I'he 
seaboard, with the exception of an oi)en sandy roadstead 5 miles' long, 
extending on each side of the village of Guhagar, is broken and 
irregular. Close to the shore rise a series of high laterite plateaux, 
which stretch ro miles inland, where they are succeeded by a belt of 
lower undulating land; but on meeting the spurs and ravines throN^n 
out by the great mountain chain of the AVestern Ghats the country 
becomes very rugged and precipitous. The t)nly rivers of importance 
are the Vashishti in the north and the Shfistri in the s(JUth,*both of 
which are tidal for a distance of about 25 miles from their mouths, 
and are navigable within these limits by boats ol moderate si/.e. 1 he 
annual rainfall averages 14 1 inches. 

Chiplun Town (originally Chitapol.in). — Hcad-(iiJarters of the td/iika 
of the same name in Ratnagiri District,! Bombay, situated in 17 
32' N. and 73® 31' E., 108 miles south-east of l>oml)ay and about 25 
miles from the coast, on the south bank of the river \ ashishti, winch 
is navigable by boats of nearly 2 tons. Population (1901), 

Chiplun is a prosperous commercial town, near llie head of the 
Kumbharli pass, one of the easiest routes from tin; De(’can to the 
seaboard. It contains good roads : an efficient conservancy establish- 
ment is maintained, and the streets are lighted. A reservoir formed by 
a masonry dam thrown across the bed of a small river 3 miles south of 
the tow’n, provides an ample water-supi)ly. 1 he municipality d.ites 
from 1876, and had an average income during the decade ending 1901 
of Rs. 13,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 12,500. About a 
quarter of a mile south of the town are some Buddhist excavations and 
a fort with a reservoir on a detached hill commanding the cieek. 
Chiplun is the home of the Konkanastlis or Chitpnvan Brahmans, the 
name Chitp5.van being explained as a corruption of the old name, 
Chitapolan. The town contains a Subordinate Judge’s epurt, dispen- 
sary, and five schools, including two Anglo-vernacukr schools and a 
girls^ school, attended by 328 boys and 31 girls. 

ChipurupaUe-— Northernmost coast /aAsll of Vizagapatam Distnet, 
Madras, lying between 18® 2^ and 18® 32^ N. and 83 26 and 83 57 
with an area of 549 square miles. The populatiofe in 1901 wa.^ 170,532, 
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compared with 156,570 in 1891. The tahsil contains 3;68 villages, the 
head-quarters being at Chipurupalle. The demand for land revenue 
and cesses in 1903--4 was Rs. 49,000. The tahsil is flat, and a large 
part of it is covered with low scrub jungle. 

Chirakkal.' -Northernmost td/uk of Malabar district, Madras, lying 
between 1 47' and 12® 18' N. and 75® 11' and 75° 41' E., with an area 
of 677 s(juare miles. It contains 43 amsams, or parishes. The popu- 
lation increased from 310,941 in 1891 to 320,107 in 1901. 'Fhe demand 
for land rbvenue amounted in 1903 4 to Rs. 3,39,000. It c^ntain-s the 
seaport of Canx.\nork (population, 27,811), which is also the head- 
(fuarters, and the towns of 'rALiPAKAMUA and Valakpattanam. In 
the north-eastern corner of the fd/uk two hill tribes are found, the 
Vettuvars and the Ma\ilars, who supply the agricultural labour of the 
country and are practically agrestic slaves. The females of these tribes 
wear nothing but green leaves, which are changed daily at noon. An 
attempt at reform in the matter of dress was once made, but to no 
purpose, as the individuals who tried the experiment of wearing clothes 
all came to untimely ends, 'fhe north-east and east of the idluk are 
bounded by the great range of the (lhats and the western side by the 
Indian Ocean. Along the coast the heat h is generally low and sandy, 
but immediately behind it rises the high lateritic formation which is 
characteristic of this part of Malabar ; and the contrast between the 
red soil which tins forms and the many groves and fields which lie in 
the hollows among it is exceedingly picturesque. 

Chiraia.— 1 own in the Bapatla td/uk of Cluntiir District, Madras, 
situated in 15'’ 50' N. and 81° 21' K., 8 miles along the sand ridge 
from Bapatla town. Bopulatitm (1901), 16,264. R has been constituted 
a Union, and a [irosperous weaving industry is carried on. 

Chirawa. -Towm beUjnging to the Khetri chiefship in the Shekha- 
wati nizdmat of the State of Jai})ur, Rajputana, situated in 28° 14' N. 
and 75*^ 41' E., about too miles north of Jaipur city. Population 
(1901), 7,065. 'Phere is a picturesque little fort, but it is in a dilapi- 
dated condition. Some w'ealthy bankers reside in the town, who have 
built dharmsdlas or inns for travellers ; tw’o of them maintain a verna- 
cular school each, at which 158 boys attended in 1904-5. There are 
also 4 indigenous schools attended by 200 boys. Chirawa possesses 
a combined post and telegraph office, and the Raja of Khetri keeps up 
a hospital which has accommodation for 4 in-patients. 

Chirkharee. -Name of a State and towm in Central India. See 
Charkhari. * 

Chiroda. — Pdtty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Chit&kul. — Village in the Karwar tdluka of North Kanara District, 
Bombay, situated in 14® 51' N- and 74® lo' E., on the coast, about 
4 miles north of Kanvar. Population (1901), 4,796. I'hough it is 
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now c(jnfined*to the village, the name Cliitakul once included a con- 
siderable tract of land. Under the forms Sindabur, Chintabor, Cintabor, 
Cintapor, Cintacola, Cintacora, Chittikula, and C'hitekula, the place 
appears in the writings of many authors, fropfi the Arab traveller Masaudi 
(about 900) to tlfe English geographer Ogilby (about 1660). It is 
frequently referred to in the accounts of the vicissitudes of Portuguese 
pouer in India. In 1715) according to a local account, Basva Eing, 
a Honda chief (1697-1745), built a fort at Chitakul, on tl^e north or 
right b<mk of the Knlinadi, and called it Sadashivgarh after his 
father. Prom this time the village has hn^ally been called Sadashivgarh. 
'I'he fort is built on a flat'topj)eil hill 220 feet high, with a steep and 
inaccessible face on the side facing the Kalinadi. In 1752 the 
Portuguese declared war against the Honda chief, and after a slight 
conflict carried the fori, whic h they greatly strengthened. 'Pwo years 
later they restored the fort to the Honda chief. In 1763 it was taken 
by Haidar Alt's general, Fa/l-ullah Khan. In 1783 a detachment of 
(xeneral Mathew's force was sent to occupy Sadashivgarh, In 1799 
it was garrisoned by I'ipu’s troops. 

Chitaldroog District ([woperly Chitrakaldur^a). -District in the 
jiortli of iMysort* State, lying lietween 35' and t5“ 2' N. and 75^ 
38' and 77® 2' E., with an area of 4,022 sqt^are miles. It is hounded on 


the n<jrth by the Hellar) District of Madras ; on the east by Ananta- 
pur District ; on the south east by Tiimkur :^on the south-west by Kadur ; 
and on the uest by Shimoga and the Dh^rw'fir District of Bombay. 

'The ^\hole ot the District is inc luded in^'tlie valley of the Vedavati or 
Hagari, with the I'ungabliudra running for a few miles along the north- 
western boundary. I’he Vedavati enters the District 
in the south-west anti flows in a m^rth easterly aS^ects^ 
direction beyond Hiriyur. Kroin this point, where 
the stream begins to take the name of Hagari, it runs north, within 
a few miles of the main eastern boundary, and near the eastern base 
of the Molakalmuru projection crosses into Bellary District. During 
the hot months it is for th.c most part dry, but supplies a number 
of wells sunk in its sandy bed. I'he rungabhadra receives at Harihar 

the Haridra, which flows out of the Si’ilekere lake. 'Phe District is 

. • 

crossed by a belt, about 20 miles broad, of intermittent parallel chains 
of hills, mostly bare and stony, through which are several kanaves or 
passes. I'he eastern line runs from the frontier beyond Kankuppa to 
Chitaldroog and Jogimaradi (3,803 fe#t) to the west of Hiriydr. I'he 
western line runs from Anaji by Mayakonda to Hosdufga (3,226 feet). 
Around Molakalfnuru in the north are some clusters of rocky hills, of 
which Nunke Bhairava is 3,022 feet high, Jatinga Ramesvara 3,469 
feet, and Santigudda 2,595 ^^et. Except in the region of the hilly 
belt, the whole extent of the District north a^Kl ea.st is an open an^J 

VOL. X. • u 
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level plain, entirely destitute of picturesque features, but* possessing at 
certain seasons in favourable spots an expanse of verdant cultivation. 
Though there are no trees, excellent pasture is abundant, while the 
black and dreary-looking soU seems to require only the contact of water 
to develop its productiveness. To provide irrigation, the Man Kanave 
dam is being built on the Vedavati, which will form a reservoir with an 
area of 34 square miles. To the north and west of Chitaldroog the 
surface of ^be country is undulating, and covered with thick and rich 
grass. Trees are few in number. ' 

The ranges of hills running through the middle of the District form 
part of the Chiknayakanhalli schist band, which is a continuation of the 
Dambal band in Bellary District, 'rhe great granite massif of Chital- 
droog divides it into two horns, and thence it runs south -sou th-w^est into 
q umkur District. The beds all strike parallel to the schist band, and 
for the most part dip steeply to the east. Talya is on the western 
gneiss, upon which rests a series of quartzites and some schistose horn- 
blendic rocks. Above these are conglomerates, the pebbles of which 
are quartz or quartzite, much flattened, and the matrix is gritty, with 
much biotite or hornblendic material. East of this are ridges of 
hematite (juartzite with some limestone beds, bordering a valley 
occupied by soft argillaceous schists. The wide stretch of fiat country 
between the conglomerates and the eastern gneiss is occupied by 
felspathic, chloritic, and micaceous schists, with some pale hornblendic 
members. In this northern portion of the band extensive basic trap 
flows are noticed, the largest being that on tlie south-eastern side of 
the Chitaldroog granite which forms the jogimaradi hill. 'I'hc horse 
.shoe of hematite-quartzite beds running round the same granite mass 
is also noteworthy. 

Chitaldroog is the drie.sl part of Mysore. J'hc floia is practically the 
same as in Tumkiir District, though not so luxuriant. Creat undulating 
plains, covered frequently with nothing but stones and dwarf species 
of mimosa, are dotted at wide intervals with villages lying in the hollows, 
sometimes having a few’ trees round them. These are the characteristics 
of fully one-third of the District. I'hc valley of the Vedavati looking 
tow’ards Hosclurga is pot so bare, and in the north are jungles of 
kardchi {Hardwickia^ binata). 

The annual rainfall at Chitaldroog averages 25 inches, the highest 
monthly average being 4 inches in both September and October. The 
mean temperature is 74® in JarTuary and 83® in May, with a diurnal 
range in both of ^3®. In July the mean is 75® and the diurnal range 
14'' ; in November the mean is 74^ and the diurnal range 18®. 

The discovery of edicts of Asoka in the MolakSlmuru tdluk afford 
evidence that the north of the District was included in the Maurya 
e^Tipire in ^ the third century b.c. The find of Satakarni coins near 
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Chitaldroog, and of Satakarni inscriptions in the Shikarpur fa/uk (Shimuga 
District), show that the Andhras or Satav&hanas were in power here 
about the second century a, d. They were followed by 
the Radainbas, who became subject to the Chalukyas 
in the sixth centur/. Under the Uangas, Rfishtrakutas, and Chalukyas, 
in succession, we find the Pallavas called Nonambas or Nolambas\ 
from whom the District, with neighbouring parts to the north and east, 
obtained the name of Nolambavadi or Nonambavadi, a / thirty-two 
thousand** province*. Their capital was at Penjeru or Henjeru, now 
Hemavati, in Anantapur District, close to the eastern border of the 
Hiriyur taluk^ but at one time was at Kampili on the 'Fungabhadra, 
north of Bellary. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Pandyas 
of Uchchangi were ruling Nolambavadi. Fhe Hoysalas then came into 
possession ; but towards the end of the thirteenth century the Seunas, 
or Yadavas of Deogiri, gained some advanUige over the Hoysalas, and 
established themselves for a short period in parts of the north-west, with 
their seat of government at Beltur or Bettiir, near Davangere. On the 
lioysalas recovering power they made Bemmatlanakallu, the present 
Chitaldroog, the seat of government for the province. In the fourteenth 
century both Seunas and Hoysalas fell victims to the Miisalmaii 
invasions from Delhi, But the Vijayanagar empire now arose, and the 
Chitaldroog state was founded, in subordination to it, in the fifteenth 
century. I'his continued an important po^er till, after more than one 
effort, it was finally subjugated in 1779 by Haidar Alt, who deported 
20,000 of the Beda poiiulation to peo[)le the island of Seringapatam. 
There was also a state with head-quarters at Hatti (now^ Nayakanhatti ', 
which acquired Molakalmuru from Rayadurga. Bui this was ab.sorbed 
into the ('hitalclr<X)g territor)’. 'Fhe otlier principal .^tatc was that of the 
Harati family round Dodderi in the ca.st of the District. Fhey were 
driven from there by the Bijapur invasions of the seventeenth century, 
and estiiblished themselve.s at Nidugal, till subdued by Tipu Sultan 
in 1784. I’he District suffered severely from the Maratha inroads of 
the eighteenth century, by which it w’^as deprived of the great majority 
of its inhabitants, and entirely denuded of w'fxids. 'Fhe west and south 
again underwent much trouble in the rebellion ol 1830. 

The primitive stone structures known as kistvaens are called in the 
Molakalmuru tdluk^ where the Asoka edicts were found, moryara mane^ 
‘houses of the Moryas’ or Mauryas®. There are also groups of stone 

• * 

* The exUling caste of Nonabas represents ils former subjects* 

* These numericardesignations, almost invariably attached to the names of ancient 
divisions in M3rsore, apparently refer to their revenue capacity or to the number of 
their n&ds. 

* It api)ears they arc also so called by the Badl^graJ of the Nilgiris, who aic 

Kanarese immigranU from the noith {badaga'^. * % 

U 2 
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circ le.‘> l ailed morya dinnc^ ‘ mounds of the Moryas,’ which .seem to he 
the sites of Beda encampments. At the Ankli math^ west of Chitah 
droog, is a remarkable series of subterranean chambers, containing 
shrines, iingams, baths, and ^pedestals, the latter apparently for yogdsana , 
They are unused, and nothing is known of their history. An inscription 
at a cave close b) is of the thirteenth century. At Anekonda near 
Davangere, and along the 'rungabhadra, at Nandigudi, \'asana, and 
Nanditavare, are striking remains of temples, the latter of the Hoysala 
period. But the chief architectural monument is tlie Harihare.svara 
temple at Harihar. It is of the ('haliikyan style, and was built in 1224 
under the Hoysulas. Though shorn of many of its ornamental features, 
it was fortunately sj^ared by the Muhammadan invaders of the seven- 
teenlh century, who contented themselves will'i using the roof as a 
mosque, making a small Saracenic doorway into the dome over the 
image of the god to serve as the mimhar or pulpit. 'I’he inscrij)tions 
of the 1 )istrict have been translated and published. 

'I'he poi)ulation at each Census in the last thirty years was : (1871) 
435.553. (1881) 310.511, (i8yi) 413,984, ami (lyoj) 498,795. The 

_ . . decrease in i88i was due to the famine of 1876 8. 

Population. „ ... . ^ , 

By religion, m 1901 there were 464,092 Hindus, 

23,950 Musalmans, 443 Christians, 801 Jains, and 9,506 Animists. 

'rhe density was 124 persons per square mile, that for the State being 

185. The number of towns is 14, and of villages 1,484. The largest 

town is Davangekk (population, 10,402), while ( ‘hitaldkoog, the 

liead-cjuartcrs, has only 5,792 inhabitants. 

'riie following table gives the prineijml statistics of [)Oj)ulation in 

1901 * 


'J'alitk. 

Area in square 
miles. 
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94 

3^744 
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1,602 

Challakere 

788 

102 

74»o.35 

94 

+ 21-9 

2,8«I 

Hiriyur . 
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48,464 

76 

+ 220 

1,694 

Hosdurga 

567 

252 

45»032 

79 


Holalkere 

40.‘i 

180 

« 

44,848 

110 

J + 21*1 

,3»505 

District total 

4.«44 

1,484 

4S94645 

118 

+ 20.5 

22,904 


NuTB.-.~-Ho8durga, a txAi-ialuk of Holalkere tn 1901, was reconstituted a separate 
taluk in 1902-5, awi the areas and population of the last three are figures subsmuent 
to the change. At the same time, 97 ^uarc miles from the ChiknAyakanhalli taluk 
of 'romkuf District, and 35 square miles from the Kadur taluk of KadQr District, 
were tia»i»fencd to the U^sdurga taluk. 
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Tbf most numerous castes are Lingnyats, 96,000, and Bedas, 85,000. 
There are 54,000 Wokkaligas or cultivators ; 47,000 Mldigas and 
9,000 Holeyas, both outcaste tribes ; 37,000 Gollas or cow-keepers ; 
and ^30,000 Kurubas or shepherds. Of Brahmans there are 7,000. Of 
Musalmans two-tfairds are Shaikhs, 16,000. rhe nomad Lamb5nis 
number* 7,000, and Korachas 2,000. By occupation 60 per cent, of the 
population are dependent on agrirulture and pasture; 19 percent, on 
the preparation and supply of material substances; and 8-9 per (ent. 
on unskilled labour not agricultural. * 

Christians number only 443, the smallest number in any District in 
Mysore ; and of the.se, 386 are natives. I'here is no mission station, 
but Wesleyan missionaries from Shimoga visit Davangerc and other 
places. 

Black cotton soil prevails throughout the taluks north and west of 
Chitaldroog town, interspersed with sandy and gravelly tracts. In the 
west a red and loamy soil occupies the valleys. In 
the south the soil contains much salt, and on that 
account is favourable to the growth of coco-nut palms, of whit'h then* 
are large plantation.s. The taluks in the east have a light sandy soil 
abounding in springs. These talpargis or spring heads may be tapped 
at short distances from each other. The water is either ronducterl by 
narrow channels to the fields, or a well is, constructed, from which the 
water is raised by two or four bullocLs. ! Except in the Chitaldroog 
tdluk^ these w^ells are for the most part feiund east of a nearly central 
line drawn from north to south. 

'Fhe follow'ing table gives the chief statistics of cultivation in 
1903-4 


Tatnk. 

.\r*‘a in s<juait’ miles, shown in the revenue .'lecountsi. 

Total. 
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Iiriif.iled 

Forests. 
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24 
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Hiriyur 
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84 

67 

Hosdurga 

.555 

i.v; 


43 

74 

Holalkere 

404 


7 

42 

45 

Total 

4 iOS 3 

) ,636 

99 

326 

500 


Chitaldroog, Hiriyur, Mayakonda, Davangere, and Bilchdd produce 
cotton, which is also grown, though in smaller q*uantitie.s, in Anaji, 
Kankuppa, and Molakalmuru. Flax for the manufacture of lin.seed-oil 
is raised in Davangere, Kankuppa, and Bilchod? All the northern 
taluks produce wheat, jola^ uavaufy sugar-cane, ^nd chenm. Rice is less 
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abundant. Cumin seed is grown in the north-east. In the south, about 
Mattod, are extensive groves of coco-nut palms, growing in the * dry ’ 
lands without irrigation. The cultivation in the south-west consists 
of the ordinary ‘ dry crops ’ raised on red soil. All along the east, fl^ells 
are largely used in raising crops by irrigation, including ragi^ which on 
the Bellary border is cultivated in no other way. The area occupied 
by the various crops in 1903-4 was: ragi\ 261 square miles; rice, 63; 
other food-grains, 866; gram, 223; oilseeds, 14 1 ; cotton, 89; garden 
produce, 15; sugar-cane, 5. 

During the twelve years ending 1904 there was advanced a sum 
of 1-8 lakhs for irrigation wells and Rs. 40,000 for field embankments. 
For land improvements the advances amounted to Rs. 33,000. 

Tliere were 6 square nriles irrigated from channels, 89 from tanks and 
wells, and 7 from other sources. The number of tanks is 703, of which 
1 33 are * major ’ tanks. 

The State forests cover an area of 93 square miles, ‘ reserved ’ lands 
III, and plantations 121. 'Vhe forest receipts in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 42,000. One of the most important timbers is the dammar. There 
is no sandal-wood. 

( lay ironstone constitutes some ranges of hills near Chitaldroog town. 
Drawing slate is also found in the neighbourhcx>d. Schorl in quart/, 
is met with near Harihar. Potstone and actinolite occur frequently in 
pockets near Mattod. 'Phe latter has a considerable admixture of iron, 
and when decomposed becomes quite red. .\shestoid is found in the 
potstone near 'Falya, and ligniform asbestos among the Mayakonda hills. 
Lamellar actinolite occurs at Harihar. .\ mineral resembling brown- 
spar is obtained near 'Falya and Anaji. Near the former place, and 
elsewhere among the diitaldroog hills, is found iron-glance. Carbonate 
of soda is abundant. f.and has been taken up for exploration for gold 
to the north of ('hitaldroog, and gold-mining has been commenced at 
Boriniaradi in the Hiriyilr but so far with uncertain results. 

Phe most general m«inufactures are Ihost* of blankets and cotton cloth. 
J'he finest blankets arc mad(* in the Davangerc and Jagalur lx>th 

white and black, as well as checked. Some have 

Trade and V)een turned out, valued at Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, of so 
communications. ’ 

fine a texture that they could he rolled up into a hollow 

bamboo, and yet were considered impervious to water, 'Phe ordinary 
kinds are made more or less everywhere, ( 'otton fabrics are produced 
in the greatest quantity near Harihar, in the Chitaldroog td/u/Sy and in 
the north of MolaUalmuru. Coarse cloths are to some extent made 
in all tdluksy and in l^avangere and Hosdurga cotton thread is largely 
spun by the women*- In the latter, red and coloured handkerchiefs are 
made. A large cotton-ginning factory has been established at Davangere 
hy a Kuroin^an firm. Silk manufactures are confined to the Molakalmuru 
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and Harihar ^d/uis. In the former are produced cloths for men and 
women, with scarves and turbans, and women’s sans of silk and cotton 
interwoven. In Harihar white and black check cloths are woven of raw 
silk Jrom Bangalore. Iron and some steel are manufactured in the 
HiriyQr, Hosdurga, and Chitaldroog taluks. Brass vessels are prepared 
in the north of Molakalmuru, (ilass bangles are made at Mattod, and 
leathern articles, such as slippers and buckets, in Molakalmuru. Blue 
and red dyes are manufactured at Harihar. 'There are reported to be 
8 looms for silk, 7,677 for cotton, 1,354 for wool, 31 iron-works, 95 
oil-mills, and 80 jaggery and sugar-mills. 

The chief mart is Davangere. But there is also considerable traffic 
between the Nagar Malnad and the eastern Districts through Holalkere 
and Huliyar, and with Bellary and J)i.stricts to the north through 'lallak 
and other places in the (liallakere idluk. Agents of Bombay firms are 
stationed at Davangere for the j)urf)osc of buying up oilseeds, &c. 

The Southern Mahratta Railway from i^angalore to Poona runs 
through the west of the District for 59 miles. 'The length of Provincial 
roads is 219 miles, and of District fund loads 248 miles. 

The scanty rainfall t'spccially exposes this District to threatenings of 
famine. In 1884-5, in 1891-2, and in 1895-6 there were symptoms 
of distress. In 1896-7 a remission was granted of panjjne 
half the assessment on waste ‘ wet ’ lands, as a measure 
of relief. The Mari Kanave reservoir arid channels are designed as 
a protection against drought. ’ 

'The District is divided into eight C'hali.akekk, rnn'Ai.- 

DKOOG, Davangerk, Hirivur, Holalrkke, Ho.souroa, Jac.ai.uk, 

and Molakalmuru. 'l‘hc following subdivisions , 

. , . 1 1 1 1 % • Administration, 

were formed in 1903 and placed under Assistant 

( Commissioners : (diitaldroog ; Davangere, Holalkere, Hosdurga, and 
Jagalur, with head-(iuarters at Davangere; Challakere, Molakalmuru, 
and Hiriyur, with head-qiuirters at (Ihitaldroog. 

The District and Subordinate Judge’s courts at Shimoga have juris- 
diction in this District, the former over the wlude, and the latter over 
a part. At Chitaldroog there is a Subordinate judges court for the 
rest of the District. Near the frontier cases of serious crime are fairly 
common. * 

The land revenue and total revenue are shown below, in thousands 
of rupees ; — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 


Land rev^enue . 

5.97 

6,1 1 

<• 

7.>4 

11,78 

• 


Total revenue . 


9»o7 

n,54 


The revenue survey and settlement were iptroduced into the west 
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between 1865 and 1868, and into the east in 1869 and 1872. The 
incidence of land revenue per acre of cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
R. 0-10-8. The average assessment per acre on * dry ’ land is R. 0-5-10 
(maximum scale Rs. 2, mirnmum scale R. o-i-o) ; on ‘wet* fend, 
Rs. 2-13-5 (maximum scale Rs. 7, minimum scale R. 0-3-0); and on 
garden land, Rs. 3-15-7 (maximum scale Rs. 12, minimum scale 
R. o-i2~o). 

In 1903-4 there were nine municipalities — Chitaldroog, Dayangere, 
Harihar, Hosdurga, Holalkere, ('hallakere, Hiriyur, Jagalur, and Mo- 
lakalmuru — with a total income of Rs. 41,000 and an expenditure 
of R.S. 55,000. 'Inhere were also six Unions— BSgur, Malebennur, 
Turuvanur, NSyakanhatti, Rampur, and Devasamudra with a total 
income of Rs. 6,000 and a total expenditure of Rs. 14,000. The 
District and taluk boards had an income of Rs. 51,000, chiefly derived 
from a share of the Local fund cess, and sf)ent Rs. 48,000, including 
Rs. 34,000 on roads and buildings. 

The strength of the police force in 1903-4 was one superior officer, 
88 subordinate officers, and 573 constables. 'Fhere are 9 lock-ups, 
containing a daily average of 21 prisoners. 

The percentage of literate persons in 1901 was 4*6 (8*6 males and 
0'4 females). The number of .schools rose from 435 with 9,058 pupils 
in 1890-1 to 437 with 12,417 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there 
were 427 schools (215 public and 2x2 private) with 10,719 pupils, of 
whom 1,071 were girls. 

Besides the civil ho.spital at Chitaldroog there are to dispensaries, at 
which 80,225 cases were treated in 1904, of whom 221 were in-patients, 
the number of bed.s available being 1 5 for men and 1 5 for women. The 
total expenditure was Rs. 21,000. 

The number of persons vaccinated in 1904 was 5,347, or ii j)er 1,000 
of the population. 

Chitaldroog T^luk. — Central taluk of Chitaldroog District, Mysore, 
lying between 14® 3' and 14® 28' N. and 76® 6' and 76® 35' E., with an 
area of 531 .square mile.s. The population in 1901 was 83,205, com- 
pared with 66,546 in 1891. 1'herc are two towns, C^HiTALPROOCi 
(population, 5,792), the ihead-f|uarter.s, and Tukuvanur (5,035) ; and 
187 villages, I'he land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,22,000 
A range of rocky hills running north and south divides the taluk into 
two almost equal portions. Towards the north the range is narrow and 
the hills ba/e and insignificant, biit .south of Chitaldroog it spreads out 
into greater width, and the hills are loftier and peculiarly striking in 
appearance. The country east and west of the range is comparatively 
fiat and free from jungle. I'o the east black soil preponderates, while 
to the west the country is for the most part composed of red soil. The 
west is better supplied \ikh reservoirs than the east and contains the 
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large Bhimasariiudra tank. ‘ Dry crops ’ are cultivated principally on 
the east side, rd^i on the west side being frequently sown in garden and 
rice lands. The kind of rice cultivated is sal bhatta^ which requires 
little water and thrives upon the rainfall alone, though generally planted 
near a tank or nullah in case of need. 

Chitaldroog Town. — Head-quarters of the District and taluk oi the 
same name in Mysore, .situated in 14® 13' N. and 76° 24' E., 24 miles 
north-cast of Holalkere railway station. Population (1901), 5,792. 
'Praces of an ancient city, named, it is said, Chandravali, are found 
immediately to the west. The Buddhist lead coins discovered there 
some time ago indicate that it belonged to the Andhra or SatavShana 
kings of the second century a.d. The modern town was owned in 
turn by the Rashtrakuta.s,]Chalukyas, Hoysalas, Seunas, and Vijayanagar, 
and was named Bemmatlanakallu or Bemmatlanuru. The ("hitaldroog 
chiefs, of the Beda or Boya caste, after settling in various parts of the 
District, established themselves here in the sixteenth century, and on 
the fall of \'ijayanagar assumed independence. Before this they had 
fortified tlie hill : and it received the name of (?hitrakal-durga, perhaps 
for Chalrikal, ‘ umbrella rock,’ there being a striking peak of this form 
to the south-west, (onsidered sacred by both Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Another peak to the south has a temple of the goddess Obala at the 
top, a special object of worship to the Bedash The principal temple in 
the town is that of Uchchangiamma, a building of two storeys. The 
present extensive fortifications and batteries Were erected at the end of 
the eighteenth century under Haidar All iuid Tipu Sultan, by whom 
were also constructed the numerous granaries and pits for storing oil 
and ghl. The palace in the inner fort, erected by Pipu, with a fine fruit 
garden, is now occupied as a kacluri. Beyond this was the arsenal, 
where a large mill, probably used for the manufacture of gunpowder, 
has lately been discovered. For some time after 1799 Chitaldroog was 
garrisoned by British troops, but was given up on account of its un- 
l>ealthiness. To the north-west, 3 miles distant, is the Murgi math^ the 
residence of the chief guru of the Sivabhaktas or Lingayats. Among 
a wildly rugged and picturesque group of hills to the west is the Ankli 
math^ of recent date. A curious series of subtgrranean chambers, of 
various sizes at different levels, exists here. They contain shrines, 
HngamSy baths, and pedestals, the latter apparently meant for yogdsana. 
They may be 300 to 500 years old in their present form, but the caverns 
must have existed long before. At tht? Pancha Linga cave, jiear the 
entrance, is a Hoysala in.scription of 1286. About .3 miles south of 
('hitaldroog is the’Jogimaradi, a hill 3,803 feet high, which ha.s been 
used as a hot-season resort. The municipality dates .,from 1870. The 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 13,200 and Rs. 13,100. In 1903-4 they wer^ Rs. 11,000. ^ 
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Chitaldroog belt running from south to north through 

the middle of Chitaldroog District, Mysore State, lying between 13® 36' 
and 14® 42' N. and 76® 24' and 76® 36' E., a continuation of the Chik- 
nayakanhalli auriferous band. The Joginiaradi hill, south of Chitaldroog, 
is a hot-sea^on retreat, 3,803 feet high, and Chitaldroog itself is 3,229 
fei't above the sea. The latter is extensively fortified, the modern works 
dating from the time of Tipu Sultan, about 1782. The hills are in 
intermittent parallel chains, mostly bare and stony ; but some of the 
lower ridges are covered with fine grass and produce trees of middling 
size. 

Chitarkot.-" Hill partly in Banda District, United Provinces. See 

CniTRAKUT, 

Chit Firozpur (also called Buragaon). — I'own in Ballia District, 
United Provinces, situated in 25® 45' N. and 84® It., on the right bank 
of the Chhoti Sarju. Population (1901), 9,505. This is the centre of 
the Kausik Rajputs, but is merely a collection of mud houses, without 
regular streets. 'Fhere are two large tanks, one of which is of masonry 
throughout and is the finest in the District. The town is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,400. There 
is a school with 55 [lupils. 

Chitor.— Head-quarters of a zila or district of the same name in the 
State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24® 53' N. and 74® 39' E.> 
about 2 miles east of the Chitor railway station, which is a junction for 
llie Udaipur-C'hitor and Rajputana-Malwa Railways. It lies at the foot 
of the western slope of the hill on which stands the celebrated fort of 
("hitor. About half a mile to the west is the Oambhir river, a tributary 
of the Berach, which is spanned by a scjlid bridge of grey limestone 
with ten arches, said to have been built in the fourteenth century, 
(dose to the railway station are the Ciovernment opium scales, which 
were moved here from UdaijHir in November, 1883. All Mew^r opium 
exported to Bombay has to pass these scales ; the number of chests 
so exported has varied from 8,288 in 1887-8 to 1,907 in 1902-3, but 
the annual average in recent years is about 4,400 chests. In 1901 
the town and fort contained 7,593 inhabitants, of whom 68 per cent, 
were Hindus and 18 per cent. Musalmans. Chitor possesses an 
Anglo-vernacular school attended by 90 boys, and a hospital with 
accommodation for 12 in-patients. 

The famous fort stands on a long narrow hill, lying almost exactly 
north and south and about 50a feet above the surrounding plain. Its 
length is aboCit 3^ miles and its greatest breadth half a mile, and it 
covers an area of about 690 acres. It is difficult to ascertain the correct 
date when the fort was built. Tradition ascribes it to Bhim, the second 
of the Panda vas, * Its old name was Chitrakot ; and it was so called 
after ('hitmng, the chief of the Mori Rajputs, who ruled here about 
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the seventh century, and whose tank and ruined palace are still to be 
seen in the southern portion of the hill. The fort was taken from the 
Moris by BSpa Rawal in 734, and remained the capital of the Mew5r 
State 'till 1567, when the seat of government was moved to Udaipur 
city. The place has been four times taken and sacked by Musalman 
kings and emperors : in 1303 by Ala-ud-din Khilji, who handed it over 
to his son Khizr Khan and called it Khizrabad after him ; about the 
middle of the fourteenth century by Muhammad binTughlak^ ; in 1534 
by Bahadur Shah of Clujarat ; and in 1 567 by Akbar. The fort has 
threci main gates : namely, the Ram Pol on the west, the Suraj Pol on 
the east, and the Lakhota Bari on the north, the principal approach 
from the town being through the first of these gates. One of the most 
ancient buildings in the fort is the Kirtti Stambh or ‘ tower of fame,^ 
erected by a Bagherwal Mahajan named Jija in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century and dedicated to Adinath, the first of the Jain 'Pirthankars. It 
has just been repaired under the general direction of the Government 
of India. The most prominent monument on the hill is the Jai Stambh 
or ^pillar of victory,’ constructed between 1442 and 1449 by Rana 
Knmbha to commemorate his success over the combined armies of the 
SultSns of MSllwa and Gujarat, This tower is more than 120 feet in 
height and about 30 feet in diameter at the base ; a staircase passes up 
through its nine storeys, winding alternately ftrougli a central well and 
a gallery formed round it. The whole, fronji basement to summit, is 
covered with the most elaborate ornament, 4^her in figures belonging 
to the Hindu pantheon, each carefully named» or in architectural scrolls 
and foliage, all in perfect subordination to' the general design. Tod 
thought that the only thing in India to compare with it was the Kuth 
MinSlr at Delhi, which, though much higher, was of very inferior 
character, while Fergusson considered it to be in infinitely better taste 
as an architectural object than the Pillar of Trajan at Rome, though 
possibly inferior in sculpture. Among other buildings may be mentioned 
the graceful and richly carved little temple called Singar Chaorl, con- 
structed in 1448 ; and that dedicated to Kalkl Devi, which is the oldest 
building standing in the fort and was originally a temple to the Sun. 
A few Buddhist votive stupas have been found on f the hill, and are now’^ 
regarded by the people as Hugams, About 7 miles north of Chitor, 
on the right bank of the Berach river, is the village of Nagari, one 
of the most ancient places in RSjputSna, belonging to the Rao of 
Bedla. Several coins and a fragmefitary inscription of period 
anterior to the Christian era have been discovered here. There are 
also a couple of . Buddhist stupas^ and an enclosure of huge cut 
blocks of stone which was originally a Buddhist building of some 

* It is, however, doubtful if Mahammad bln TughUk ever besieged or took, the ftut ; 

UDAiFUit State. 
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kind, but was used by Akbar for his elephants and is consequently 
called Hathi'ka b^rlL To the north of Nagari is a hollow tower or 
pyramidal column called Akbar’s lamp, which was built by him when 
besieging Chitor. • 

[J, Tod, Anna/s and Antiquities of Rajasthan^ voL i (1829) ; J. Fer- 
gusson, Picturesque Illustrations of A naent Architecture {1S4S); A. Cun> 
ninghdivn, Archaeological Survey of Northern India^ voL xxiii, pp. 101-24 
(1887); and J. P. Stratton, Chitor and the Meivar Family (Allahabad* 
1896).] 

Chitpur.— Suburbs of Calcutta. See Cossipore-Chitpur. 

Chitr&dl. — Village in the Chamba State, Punjab, situated in 
32® 27' N. and 76® 25^ E., in a fine open plain on the south bank 
of the Ravi. It contains a Devi temple, coeval with that of Brahmaur, 
with an inscription of the seventh century. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports, vol. xiv, pp, 1 1 2-3, 
and vol. xxi, pp. 7-13 ; Indian Antiquary ^ vol. xvii, pp. 7-13.] 

Chitrakut. — Hill and place of pilgrimage in the Karwl tahsdl of 
Bnnda District, United Provinces, .situated in 25° 13' N. and 8o°46'E., 
3^ miles from the Chitrakut .station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. The hill lies partly in the Karw! tahsll and partly in the 
C^haube jdgir of Kamt^ Rajola. The PaisunI river flows nearly a mile 
from its base, which ha.s a circumference of three or four miles. A 
terrace, constructed by the RSni of Chhatarsal about 1725, and 
repaired as a famine work in 1896-7, runs round the hill-side. In 
former times the hill was more frequented as a place of pilgrimage than 
any other in Bundelkhand or Baghelkhand. It is said to have attained 
its great sanctity in the Tretayuga, or the third epoch of the Hindu 
cosmogony, when it was visited by Rama and Sita during their wander- 
ings in the jungles. More than thirty shrines, dedicated to various 
deities, crown the surrounding hills, or fringe the banks of the Paisum. 
The small town of Sitapur, on the banks of the river, is largely in- 
habited by attendant priests. The temple attendants enjoy the revenues 
of forty-two mahdls within British territory, besides several others in the 
adjoining Native Spates. Two large fairs take place annually, on 
the occasion of the Ram-naumi and Dewali festivals, which formerly 
attracted 30,000 and 45,000 persons respectively. The attendance has 
now shrunk to a few thousands, as RajSs do not attend the festivals, 
and the Maratha family of Karwi has become impoverished. Since 
1897 plague regulations have still further reduced the number of 
pilgrims. 

ChitrU State. — State in the Dir, Swat, and Chitral Agency of the 
North-West Frontier Province, lying between 35® 15' and 37® 8' N. 
and 71^ 22' and 74^ :6' E., with an area of about 4,500 square miles. 
The State derives its name from the village of Chitral, situated in 
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. 35 ^ 51' N. and 71® 50' E. It comprises the whole of Kashkar B 5 la 
or Upper Kashkir, i.e. the Tirich valley, wlych runs northward from 
Tirich Mir for 60 njiles until it joins the TUrikho 
valley ; thence the combined streams run south for ^ 

40 miles through the Mulkho valley and join the Kho 

valley below Mastuj. The Turikho valley lies north east and south- 

w'est parallel with the Yar Khun, and has a length of 60 miles. 

The boundaries of Chitral are : on the north, the Hindu Kush range \ 
on the west, BadakhsliSn and Kafiristan ; on the south, Dir ; and on 
the east, the Gilgit Agency, Mastuj, and Yasin. 

It is recorded in a Sanskrit inscription carved on a rock near Barenis 
in Mastuj that about the year a.d. 900 the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing country were Buddhists, and under the sway of 
J aip^l, king of Kabul. A local legend tells of attacks on story, 

Chitrftl by Chingiz Khan and his 'fartars, but the history of the country 
is practically lost before the sixteenth century. At that time a prince, 
whose name or title was Rais, was on the throne ; and his first subject 
was one Sangin Ali, a foreigner of unknown origin, who *however is 
said to have come from Khorasan, by which 14 meant the hill country 
between Ghazni and Kandahar. SangTn All died in 1570, leaving four 
sons, two of whom made themselves all-powerful in the country, ousting 
the Rais dynasty. From the second son the pi|Bsent Mehtar^s house is 
descended, while the chief clans of the Adainipadas take their names 
from Sangin Alfs grandsons. The ruling dynasty has thus maintained, 
itself on the throne for more than 300 years, during the greater part of 
which Chitral, with or without Mastuj, has been constantly at war 
with her neighbours — Gilgit, Vasin, the Sikh governor of Kashmir, the 
Chilasis, and the Pathan tribes to the south. In 1854 the MahArSja of 
Kashmir made alliance with Shah Afzal, Mehtar of Chitral, against 
Gauhar Aman, the ruler of Yasin and Mastuj, who was invading Gilgit, 
•"a State tributary to Kashmir. A confused period of war and intrigue 
followed, in which the chief event was the unsuccessful invasion of 
Chitral in 1 868 by the ruler of Badakhshan, acting under pressure from 
Kabul. From this Aman-ul-mulk, the youngest son of Shah Afzal, 
finally emerged about 1880 as master of Chitral, Mastuj, Yasin, and 
Ghizr. The Kashmir Darbar, which with the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India had been in alliance with hijn since 1878, in opposition 
to the ix)ssibility of Afghan aggression, now formally recognized him 
and doubled the subsidy granted tp binitv 

In 188S--6 Chitral was visited by the I^khart mission and in 1889, 
on the establishment of a Political Agency in Gilgit, Aman-uhmulk 


received a subsidy from the British Government of Rs.46,000 per annum. 
Some rifles were also given to him. lu 1891 this subsidy was increased 
to Ks, 12,000, on condition that he accepted the advice of Government 
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in all matters connected with foreign policy and the defence of the 
frontier. 


In 1892 Amlln-ul-mulk died suddenly. His second son, Af^al-ul- 
mulk, who happened to be on the spot, seized the throne. The eldest 
son, Nizam-ul-mulk, governor of YSsIn, fled to Gilgit. Before Afzal-ul- 
mulk had fairly embarked on the necessary extirpation of his other 
half-brothers, Urara Khan of Jandol, who was at this time master of 
Dir, invaded Chitral territory, and seized the fort and district of Narsat. 
Afzal-ul-mulk was about to march against him when his uncle Sher Afzal, 
who had been a refugee in Afghanistan, returned suddenly with a small 
following. Chitral fort was opened to him, and in the confusion that 
followed Afzal-ul-mulk was murdered. Sher Afzal proclaimed himself 
Mehtar. Nizam-ul-mulk was then allowed to re-enter Chitral from 
Gilgit. Sher Afzal, believing him to have British support, fled before 
him, and Nizam-ul-mulk in turn ascended the throne. He was recog- 
nized by Government, and a l^olitical Agency was established in Chitral. 

In January, 1895, Nizam ul-mulk was murdered at the instigation of 
his half-brother Amu-ul-mulk, acting as the tool of Dmra Khan, who 
iXV of Narsat and had espoused the cause of 

M7-a\. Am'iT-\i\-niulk seized the fort. the 

I^awarai pass with an army, giving out that he was conducting a 
religious war against the infidels, and asking Am!r-ul-mulk to join him. 
Amir-ul-mulk was unable or unwilling to comply, and Umra Kh^ laid 
.siege to Drosh, which he took after about a month^s investment. Mean- 
while, the Political Agent at Gilgit had been sent to Chitr3d to report 
on the situation. With his escort, which by reinforcements had been 
up to a strength of over 400 men, of whom joo belonged to 
JlUperi^ Service troops, he occupied the fort. All 
enlf Sher Afzal reappeared on the scene, lie 
and was shortly joined by the bulk of 
with their adherents. Amlr-ul-mulk 
^uently placed under restraint in^ 
of fourteen, his brother, was pro- 


garrison of the fort made an 
from March 3 till April 19. 
IgO notable successes were gained 
f tieacberous capture at Bam 

r and the seizure 

W oScefs rme Jtept ^ 


sad wetip then 
The other success was the 
|pP»chment of roo men of the 
however, the besieged, 
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a small force from Gilgit caused their assailants to withdraw. A week 
« later (April 26) the advance guard of the main relief force, which had 
been dispatched via the Malakand and Dit; entered Chitr^l territory 
over the Lawarai pasa Sher Afzal was taken prisoner and Umra Khin 
fled to Afghan territory, Sher Afzal, Amir-ul-mulk, and their leading 
followers were deported to India, and the selection of Shuja-ul-mulk as 
Mehtar was confirmed. Since then Chitral has enjoyed an i^nwonted 
peace. The British garrison, most of which is stationed at Drosh, has 
been reduced to a single regiment of native infantry, relieved annually 
by the Swat and Dir route. Hospitals have been opened at Chitral, 
Mastuj, and Drosh. Cultivation has been extended and the Mehtar’s 
revenue continues to increase, while at the same time his mental horizon 
has been much enlarged by his visits to Calcutta in 1900, to the Delhi 
Darbar in 1903, and to Peshawar in 1904. 

Mention should here be made of the Chitral levies, 200 strong, who 
were raised in 1899 for the defence of Lower Chitral. In 1903 the 
Chitral Scouts were raised, with the Mehtar as honorary commandant. 
'Pheir object is to provide a wholly irregular force of cragsmen for the 
defence of the country in case of invasion. 'Fhe corps has a total 
strength of 1,200 men, but all of these are never embodied nt one time. 
The present inhabitants of (Jhitral ar^ divided into three strata: 
Adamzadas, ArbabzSdas, and mhJnn (literally, ‘poor beggars'), 
'i'he last form the majority of the populatibn and till population 
the soil, paying the usual tithe in revalue. The 
other classes are exempt from taxation. , |rhe theory that these three 
clas.ses represent successive waves of inva4<^s is probably correct, but the 
origin of all three is unknown. The Adanizadas at least are certainly of 
Aryan descent ; and the language of the country, Khowar, is classed 
with ShfnH, or the language of Gilgit, as Indo-Aryan but non-Sanskritic. 
'i'he total population numbers about 50,000. 

The religion of the people is now Islam, but their conversion is 
recent, dating from early in the fourteenth to late in the sixteenth 
century, and many primitive beliefs and customs survive. Most of the 
I^eople of Lut-kho belong to the Maulai sect, whose head is the Agha 
Khan, the chief of the Khoja community at Bombay. His agents 
yearly convey to him the offerings of his adherents. 1 he local religious 
leaders are theirs, to each of whom is assigned a tract of country, an 
under whom are MaA/as or conectars ot offerings. One 
^ss$i(ffybeM fR ^ / 


'^ys^the TOrikho, Molkbo, and Tirich-aie ferti'k ia 
soil j cultivated continuously. The * . . 

gSeSrr^ <% and gravel, and the hill-sides ye 

y bare. TJie chief crops are wheat, barley, maize, and rite* 
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Iron, copper, and orpiment of superior quality are found in Kashkar, 
and are mined, a few villages being almost wholly employed in the 
industry. Inferior cotton carpets are made for local use, and the* 
Chitral daggers and sword-hilts are in great demand in the neighbour- 
ing valleys, ' 

The country is divided into eight districts, each under an a/d/ik^ who 
collects its revenue and leads its men in war. Below the atd/tk is the 

Administratioii charge of a group of villages, 

generally lying in one valley. Each villaH^e is under 
a bararniish or headman, who maintains roads, forts, and bridges, 
assisted by a charbu as deputy. The internal administration of the 
country is conducted by the Mehtar, with as little interference as 
possible. The foreign policy of the State is regulated by the Political 
Agent under the orders of the British Government. 

The precepts of the Muhammadan law are nominally enforced and 
the Mullas have considerable influence, often for good. Justice, how- 
ever, is virtually administered at the ruler's will. Petty cases are 
decided by the atdlik. 

The regular land revenue of the country is realized solely from the 
fakir tniskln class, who pay a tithe of their agricultural produce and 
other dues in kind. Shepherds also pay in kind. In practice these 
dues are not flxed, and as much as possible is wrung from the people. 
Fixed dues are also levied on the through trade with BadakhshUn. The 
practice of selling Kho women, proverbial for their beauty, in Peshflwar, 
Kabul, and Badakhshan, was formerly recognized as a legitimate source 
of revenue, and made Chitral a great resort of slave-dealers. Of recent 
years, however, the market for slaves has become circumscribed, and 
the system is now limited to the sale of girl children tc supply the 
harems of Ktbul, Badakhshan, and a few other territories. 

Chitrftl Town (Chitrdr or Kashkar). — Town, or rather group of 
villages, Terming the capital of the State of Chitral, North-West Frontier 
Province, situated in 35® 51' N. and 71® 50' E. Population, about 
2,380. It lies ori the Chitral river, and contains a small bazar, recently 
enlarged, in which petty traders from Bajaur and Badakhshan drive 
a fairly brisk trade.. The Assistant Political Agent in Chitral resides 
here. 

ChitrAvAs* — Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Chittagong Division, — Division of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
lying Ijetween 20® 35' and 2%® 16' N. and 90® 34' and 9a® 42' E,, in 
the extreme south of the Province. It is bounded on the west by the 
Bay of Bengal; on the north-west by the Dacca Division; on the 
north-east by Sylhet and Hill Tippera ; on the east by the Lushai Hills 
and North Arakan ; and on the south by Arakan. It comprises four 
District as shown in the following table : — 
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Dittrict 

• 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Demand for 
land revenue 
and cesses, 

of rupees. 

Tippera 

NcdLkhlli .... 

Chittagong . . . . ! 

Chittagong Hill Tracts . 

Total 

*.499 

1,644 

a.49* 

5.>38 

3,117.991 
1,141,738 i 

124,762 

*3,45 

8,3a 

13^33 

» 

n.77.3 

4.737.73> 

34»99 


^ In the Chittaconff Hill Tracts the so^lied land revenue consists of the rents assessed 
on lands cnltivated with the plough, and no cesses are levied. 


The head-quarters of the Division are at Chittagong Town. The 
recorded population was 3,441,430 in 1872, 3,569,071 in 1881, 4,190,081 
in 1891, and 4,737,731 in 1901. The most marked characteristic is the 
large number of Muhammadans, who in 1901 constituted 3,333,000, or 
70 per cent, of the whole population ; Hindus numbered 1,251,000, or 
26 per cent, and Buddhists 150,000, or 3 per cent., while there were 
2,443 Christians and 800 of other religions. The density of popula- 
tion is 402 persons per square mile, or 695, if the sparsely inhabited 
Hill Tracts are excluded. The Divisic»i contains 6 towns and 9,740 
villages. The only town with a population exceeding 20,000 is Chitta- 
gong (22,140), but CoMiLLA (19,169) a^d Brahmanbaria (19,915) 
very nearly approach that figure. J 

The position of Chittagong as the bi^e for operations against the 
Lushais before they were turned intq peaceable British subjects 
formerly gave the Division a much gi^ter political importance than 
it now possesses. As chairman of the .Commissioners of the Chitta- 
gong port, the Commissioner has to deal with a number of commercial 
questions; and in the Chittagong Hill Tracts he exercises direct 
administrative control, and has the powers of a Sessions Judge and 
of an Inspector-General of police. The Government estates in this 
Division are more important than in any other, especially in Chitta- 
gong District, the aggregate rental being 8-43 lakhs, or nearly a third of 
the total land revenue. No less than 2,085 square miles are ‘reserved^ 
as forest. Chittagong is the chief port in Eastern Bengal, and 
Chandpur, on the MeghnS, is a rapidly growing jute centre which 
taps one of the most important jute-growing tracts in the world, while 
SiTAKUND is a much-frequented place of pilgrimage. The Stete of 
Hill Tippera is under the political sujfervision of the Commissioner. 

Chittagong District (CAaffa^am).^Distnct in the Division of the 
same name, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 20® 35' and 
22® 59' N. and 91® 30' and 92® 23' E., with an area? of 2,492 
miles. It lies on the east of the Bay of Bengal, and is separated on 
the south from the Akyab District of Burma by ftie Naaf estuary ; on 
VOL. X. ’ X 
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the north the Fenny river divides it from Noftkhali and Tippera Dis- 
tricts; and on the east lie the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In shape it 
resembles an acute-angled triangle, i66 miles in length, its base rest- 
ing on the river Fenny and its apex terminating nn the promontory 
of Teknaaf ; its breadth along the northern boundary is 26 miles, 
while along the southern it is only 4 miles. 

The prominent characteristic of an extensive tract of country lying 
to the east of the Bay of Bengal is the succession of low vanges of 
, hills, which run in a south-easterly direction parallel 

coast-line. Chittagong 
District comprises a section of the three most 
westerly of these ranges, and of the four valleys intersected by them. 
The first of the ranges rises almost from the sea at the northern 
extremity of Maiskhal island, of which it forms the backbone. It 
reappears at Cox’s Bazar on the east of the Maiskhal channel in 
precipitous cliffs along the whole length of the coast, and terminates in 
the promontory of Teknaaf. 'Fhc central range forms the Sitakund 
hills in the north of the District and, proceeding southwards, is named 
successively the Diyang, Banskhali, and Garjania hills. But little of the 
eastern range is in Chittagong 1 )istrict, which it enters a few miles north 
of the Karnaphuli river, disappearing again into the Hill Tracts after 
forming the Patia hills between the Karnaphuli and Sangu rivers. The 
low hills, clothed with luxuriant vegetation, and the winding rivers, 
meandering through verdant plains interspersed with groves of bamboos 
and betel-nut palms, ccmbine to form a very pleasing panorama. 

The rivers traverse the I )istrict in a south-westerly direction at right 
angles to the ranges of hills, the watershed lying in the higher hills of 
the more easterly ranges in the Hill Tracts. The most important rivers 
are the Fknny, w^hich marks the northern boundary, the Karnaphuli, 
near the mouth of which lies the town of Chittagong, the Sangu, and 
the Matamuhari. The District is thus divided into valleys, running 
from north to south, which are bounded on the east and west by hills 
and on the north and south by rivers, each valley being drained by 
affluents of the said rivers. The tributaries of the Karnaphuli are the 
Ichamatl, Sylok, Halda, and Boalkhali, while the Sangu receives the 
Dolu, Chandkhali, and Kumira. 

The hills are formed of sandstones and clays of the Upper Tertiary 
period, and the valleys have been filled by alluvial deposits of sand 
and clay washed down from the hill-sides or dropped by the rivers 
when in flood. 

Along the coa^t, and particularly on the low islands that fringe it, is 
found a scanty vegetation of Iscfmmum and various other grasses and 
» littoral or swamp-foreft species. The lower hills that separate the river 
valleys are mainly covered with a shrubby jungle ; the higher hills are 
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clothed with a dense jungle largely composed of gigantic trees, among 
which the most conspicuous are various gurjam {Dipterocarfus fur- 
binatns\ but with which are associated ^ many Laurineae^ Legumi- 
nosae, Rubiaceae^ Hupkorbiaceae^ oaks and chestnuts, I'ernstroemiaaae^ 
Meliaceaey and Urticaceae. Palms are plentiful, and Cycas is abundant. 
Casuarina equisetifolia finds its northern natural limit in the extreme 
south of the District. 

The forest-clad hills swarm with game. Wild elephants ravage the 
eastern valleys, and bison are found in the northern hills. I'igers are 
frequently shot, and leopards, deer, and wild c:ats abound. 

Owing to its position on the coast-line of the north-east angle of 
the Bay, towards which the moist winds of llie south-west monsoon 
converge, the District is remarkable for its uniform temperature, high 
humidity, and heavy rainfall frr)m May to October. Owing to the 
differences of elevation and the increasing height of the hills towards 
the east, the rainfall varies largely from place to place, and while at 
('ox*s Bazar it is 140 inches, at Chittagong it is only 105. For the 
whole District, the average fall is rii inches, of which 11 *5 inches fall 
in May, 22*5 in June, 28 in July, 21-4 in August, 11-6 in September, 
and 6*7 in October. 

The District is especially liable to cyclones, and five very destructive 
storms have visited it during the lust %%o years. On June 3, 1795, ^ 
severe gale blew from seven o’clock in fhe evening till pa.st midnight. 
Heavy rain followed, the Collector’s ka^heri was totally unroofed, and 
only five brick-built houses survived in . Chittagong town. Two years 
later a furious hurricane passed over the District. Two vessels lying at 
anchor in the port were sunk, and almost every native hut was levelled 
to the ground; several lives were lost. In October, 1872, a cyclone 
passed over the Cox’s Bazar subdivision, inflicting considerable damage ; 
many lives were lost and numbers of cattle destroyed. The Backer- 
gunge cyclone and storm-wave of October 31, 1876, swept the seaboard 
with still more disastrous results. I'he inundation extended from 3 
to 6 miles inland, and the damage was esjxjcially widespread in the 
neighbourhood of estuaries and the mouths of rivers. About 12,000 
persons were drowned on this occasion, and 15,000 perished in the 
cholera epidemic that ensued. The cyclone of October 24, 1897, will 
long be remembered as the most disastrous on record. The hurricane 
reached its maximum intensity about midnight, when a series of storm- 
waves swept over the island of Kutubdia and the villages on the main- 
land near the coast, drowning thousands of men anS cattle, sweeping 
away homesteads, and destroying the standing crops. The loss of life 
by drowning was estimated at 14,000 and, owing to the pollution of 
the water-supply, a severe epidemic of cholera broke out, which caused 
a further mortvality of 18,000. The dikes along the seaboard were 
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washed away, and immense injury wiui done to buildings in Chittagong 
town and throughout the District. 

Chittagoi^ originally formed part of the extensive Hindu kingdom 
of Tippera ; but it was conquered by the Buddhist king of ArakSn in 
History ninth century, and from fliat date onwards 

the Arakanese appear to have generally succeeded 
in retaining possession of the District. In the thirteenth century 
Chittagong^ was temporarily annexed to the Mughal empire, but the 
king of Tippera defeated the Muhammadans in 1512 and recbnquered 
the country. Subsequently it again fell into the hands of the Mughals, 
and in 1538 a Portuguese mission from Goa to the governor of 
Bengal landed here ; the latter, suspecting the intentions of the envoys, 
imprisoned them, and the Portuguese in revenge burnt the town. 
During the struggle for supremacy between the Mughals and Afghans, 
between 1560 and 1570, Chittagong was reconquered by the king of 
Arakan and annexed to his kingdom as a tributary province ; this fact, 
however, vras ignored by the Mughals, and the District was assessed in 
1582 by Todar Mai as an integral part of the empire. 

In order to maintain their hold on the District the Arakanese, or 
Maghs as they are called in Bengal, imported a force of Portuguese 
outlaws, and made over to them the port of Chittagong as a pirate 
harbour. These renegades, who are generally known as FiringhTs, soon 
began to give trouble, and in 1605 they threw off their allegiance. 
Being driven out of Chittagong, they took refuge in the island of 
Sandwip, from which coign of vantage they vied with their late masters 
in harrying the coasts of Bengal ; and their depredations soon became 
so serious that, in 1608, the capital of the governor of Bengal was re- 
moved to Dacca that he might be better able to control the operations 
against them. In 1638 Matak Rai, w^ho held Chittagong on behalf of 
the of Arakan, quarrelled with his master and sought the protection 
of the Mughals. He acknowledged himself the vassal of the Delhi 
empire and nominally made over the District to the governor of Bengal, 
who does not appear, however, to have taken effective possession. 
Meanwhile the depredations of the Maghs and Firinghls had become 
intolerable, and in 16^4-5 Shaista Khan, the governor of Bengal, dis- 
patched a strong forcef against them. The expedition was a complete 
success ; the ports at the mouth of the Meghna and on Sandwip island 
were captmred by the fleet, the Firinghls were induced to desert the 
cause of the Raja of Arakan, aftd the town of Chittagong was carried 
by storm (1666). , It was thereupon reannexed to Bengal and the name 
was changed to Islamabad, the * residence of the Faithful,* Many of the 
Firinghls W'ere remipved to Dacca, where their descendants still reside. 

Twenty years afterwards (1685), the East India Company sent out 
an expedition under ^Admiral Nicholson, with instructions to seize 
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Chittagong and fortify it on behalf of the English. This expedition 
proved abortive. Two years later the Court of Directors determined to 
make Chittagong the head-quarters of their Bengal trade, and Captain 
Heath was sent out with a fleet of ten or^eleven ships to seize it ; but 
when he reached Chittagong early in 1689, he found the place too 
strongly held, and abandoned the attempt. The District thus remained 
in the possession of the Mughals until 1760, when it was ceded to 
the East India Company along with BurdwSn and Midnapore by the 
Nawab ^Mlr Kasim. The administration was placed in the hands of 
an English Chief with a council. 

When Arakan was conquered by the Burmans in 1784, large numbers 
of its inhabitants fled to Chittagong. The Burmans demanded their 
surrender, and the refusal of the British to give them up was one of the 
cau.ses that led to the first Burmese War. Repeated aggressions on 
the frontier culminated, in September, 1823, in the forcible seizure by 
the Burmans of the island of Shahpuri at the mouth of the Naaf river, 
which had been for many years in the undisturbed possession of the 
British. In the war which ensued, a strong Burmese force, marching 
on Chittagong, surrounded and annihilated a British detachment of 300 
sepoys with 2 guns at Hamu, a few miles east of Cox's BIbsSr. Before 
the Burmese commander could follow up his success, the setting in of 
the rains rendered the roads impassable \ and soon afterwards, on the 
capture of Rangoon, the Arakan force was recalled. 

During the Mutiny of 1857 three Companies of the 34th Native 
Infantry stationed at Chittagong broke into mutiny on the night of 
November r8. They plundered the treasury, released the prisoners in 
the jail, murdered a native constable, and marched off, without molest- 
ing the residents, along the borders of Hill Tippera into Sylhet and 
C&char, where they were almost all killed or captured by the Sylhet 
Light Infantry (now the. loth Gurkha Rifles) and Kuki scouts. 

The population of the District as now constituted increased from 
1,127,402 in 1872 to 1,132,341 in 1881, to 1,290,167 in 1891, and to 
L 353 > 25 o ^90^- Owing to the cyclone of October, population. 

1897, the growth of population during the last decade 
was only 4*9 per cent. Chittagong town is njalarious, but elsewhere 
the climate is fairly healthy. The principal disease is fever, but cholera 
also claims its victims. Insanity is very prevalent. The principal sta- 
tistics of the Census of 1901 are shown in the table on next page. 

The towns are Chittagong, the bead-quarters, and Cox's Bazar. 
More than a third of the District (851 square miles)* is covered by 
hill and jungl6, and the density in the inhabited area is 825 
pmons per square mile, rising to 1,629 in the Mfsa of Chittagong. 
Since the cyclone of 1897 many of the old Magh immigrants 
seem to have returned to Arakan. There is/ also a large temporaiy 
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exodus thither of harvesters, boatmen, and coolies ; and it was owing to 
their absence at the time of the Census of 1901 that Chittagong alone, 
of all the Eastern Bengal Districts, showed a preponderance of females 
over males. Of the people, 98 per cent, speak a corrupt dialect of 
Bengali, known from the name of the District as Chatgaiya ; the Maghs 
speak a kind of Burmese. No less than 72 per cent, of the population 
are Muhammadans. Most of these are local converts or their de- 
scendants, but there are also a number of foreigners whose ancestors 
formed part of the invading army of 1666. The proportion of Hindus 
(24 per cent.) is lower than in any Eastern Bengal District except 
Bogra and RajshShi. 
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The majority of the Muhammadans (all themselves Shaikhs, but 
9,000 claim to be Saiyids and 2,000 Pathans. I’he Buddhists (65,000) 
are nearly all Maghs, who are either pure Arakanese, or the offspring of 
Bengali fathers and Arakanese mothers ; the latter are known as Barua 
Maghs. Of the Hindus the Kayasths (71,000) are the most numerous 
caste; many of them, and of the Buidyas (7,000), are the descendants 
of revenue officials employed by the early Arakanese, MusalmSn, and 
British rulers. Many of the Sudras (58,000) occupy a quasi-servile 
position, and hold their lands for services rendered. The weaving caste 
of Jugis has 35,000 representatives. Brahmans (24,000) congregate in 
the neighbourhood of the famous shrines of Sitakund and Adinath. 
Only 60 per cent, of the population are dependent on agriculture, bv 
far the lowest proportion in Eastern Bengal. 

'Phe number of Christians (1,237) is swollen by the inclusion of the 
riringhi community at (’hittagong, who are Roman Catholics. The 
number of native Christians is only 49. There is a very old Catholic 
church with a convent, where Eiringhi bo>s and girls are educated; 
the church owns some landed ^property in the District. A Baptist 
missionary* is also at work and has made a few converts. 

Except on the iiills, the soil is everywhere alluvial^ consisting of a 
mixture of clay and sand. In the neighbourhood of the sea-shorc and 
wUhin the reach of the tides stiff clay predominates ; 
gr c urc. fertile soil in the District, and is 

rapidly cxKausted. Farther inland the drainage from the hills sweeps 
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down quantities of sand, and the admixture of this with the alluvial day 
forms the fertile loam which is the prevailing soil of the District. The 
hill streams are also heavily charged with organic matter from the 
decaying vegetation in the hills, and the s1It which their waters deposit 
acts like manure and enables a rich succession of crops to be harvested. 
On low land winter (transplanted) rice is the main crop ; it is often 
followed by a catch-crop of pulses. Higher lands grow a double rice 
crop, the earlier being harvested in August, and the later in December. 
Round the homesteads tobacco, chillies, the pan creeper, sugar-cane, 
and vegetables are grown ; and on the river banks and sandy flats 
hemp, tobacco, melons, and pumpkins luxuriate. The sandy hills grow 
nothing but thatching grass. All along the coast-line, and up the creeks 
within reach of tidal water, embankments are necessary to exclude the 
salt w^ater, which is fatal to rice cultivation. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, areas 
being in square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Chittagong 

J.596 

764 

161.5 

*37 

Cox’s Ba^r 

896 

>83 

05 

49 

Total 

2,492 


1618 

386 


Less than half the total area (includ|hg forests) is fit for cultivation ; 
the uncultivable area comprises the fcmdy hills which traverse the 
District and the deltaic scrub forests inf the south. 

By far the most important crop is Minter rice, which occupies three- 
fourths of the cultivated area ; early rice, including the early irrigated 
{panya) variety, is grown on a fifth of the cropped area. Hemp thrives 
on the banks of the Sangu and in the neighbourhood of Sltakund, but 
jute is only a garden crop ; good tobacco is cultivated in the Mata- 
muhari valley. 'Fea is grown on 4,000 acres belonging to seventeen 
gardens. Most of the estates were purcha.sed in fee-simple about forty 
years ago, and are situated on the low hills which are unfit for rice 
cultivation. Thatching-grass covers about 36, square miles of the hilly 
slopes ; it does not require much cultivation, though the weeding is 
troublesome. 

The cultivated area has in|feased by 18 per cent, in the last sixty 
years, and in the more remote pahs the scrub jui)gle still being 
cleared ; in the deltaic country in the south reclamation is also spread- 
ing. A modef farm has recently been opened near Chittagong town. 
I..oans are rarely taken, but after the cyclone of 1897 1*2 lakhs was 
advanced for the restoration of the embankments which had been 
breached by the storm-wave. *' . 
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The breeds of cattle are poor ; the most valuable are buffaloes, which 
find abundant grazing in the forests and on the river flats. Pasture 
abounds in mbst parts, but iir the highly cultivated cental valleys It is 
scarce so long as the rice crop is on the ground. 

The early spring rice crop is generally irrigated by damming a hill 
stream. Rice seedling-beds are watered from tanks and ditches \ and 
sugar-cane, chillies, the pan creeper, and vegetable crops are irrigated 
in the same way. 

Deep-sea fishing is practised in the Bay, the catch being dried on 
shore and sold in large quantities. Every river, tank, and ditch swarms 
with fish, which are caught in every variety of net and trap, and form 
an important item in the diet of the people. At Cox’s B&z^r excellent 
pomfret, soles, and oysters are to be had. 

Nearly one-third of the District is covered by forests, and an area of 
286 square miles has been * reserved.’ The most valuable trees are the 
Forests (Cedrela Toona)^ gtirjan (Dipterocarpus tnrbina- 

tus\ jdrul {Lagersfroemia Flos Reginae\ ndgesfvar 
{Mesua ferrea\ gamhdr {Gmelina arborea)^ and chdplds {Ariocarpus 
Chaplasha). Canes and bamboos grow luxuriantly everywhere and are 
the most valuable produce of the forests, and a quantity of firewood i^ 
cut on the islands in the delta of the MatSmuhari. In 1903-4 the 
receipts of the Forest department amounted to Rs. 15,000. 

Tea is the only important manufacture ; the out-turn in 1903 was 
Coarse cloth is woven in Pahartali, and the Magh women 
of Cox’s Bazar make silk and cotton lun^s or kilts ; 
coi^'^i^fons. industries are decaying. Bamboo mats and 

baskets and fishing-nets are manufactured for local 
use, and fine mats are woven of a reed known as sitalpdti (JPhrynium 
dichotomum) and are to some extent exported. Chittagong was formerly 
famous for its ship-building, but the industry is moribund ; only three 
vessels were built in 190 1-2 and none since that year. There is a rice 
mill at Chittagong. 

The trade of the port is dealt w'ith in the article on Chittagong 
Town. The chief exports are jute (sent from NSrayanganj), rice husked 
and unhusked (mainly from Noakhali and Tippera), and tea (from 
Assam). Cotton is also brought down from the Hill 1 racts and ex- 
ported. The imports, in addition to ^ items w'hich are re-exported, 
are piece-goods, metals, sugar, salt, and oil. The chief centres of 
trade in the interior are Cox’s Bazar, Teknaaf, Mahajan’s Hat on the 
borders of Noakhali, and Nazir’s Hat on the Halda riven 

The Assam-Bengal Railway, which was opened for passenger traffic in 
rS9S, traverses the District for nearly 50 miles before it crosses the 
Fenny and passes into Noakhali. I'he branch line from l^sham west- 
wards to Chandpur establishes communication with Calcutta, via the 
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India General Steam Navigation Company's steamers to Goalundo and 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, the journey occupying 34 hours. 
Excluding 345 miles of village tracks, there ^are 533 miles of road main- 
tained by the Dish*ict board, but, with the exception of only 3 miles, 
the roads are all unmetalled, and very imperfectly bridged. The Dacca 
trunk road is maintained by the District board, and is bridged as far as 
the Fenny river (45 miles), which is crossed by a ferry. Th§ Ramgarh 
road runs north-east to the border of the District, the Hill Tracts road 
branching east from it at H&thaziri. The Arakan road runs due south 
to Akyab ; the RSmu road leaves it at the 58th mile and connects with 
Ukhift Ghat on the Naaf estuary, and another branch runs to Cox^s 
Bazar. The Chandpur road is more or less parallel to, and west of, the 
Arakan road, which it joins at the 38th mile ; and the Jaldi road, which 
is still unfinished, is intended to connect Chandpur with the Arakan road. 

South of the Kamaphuli the traffic is carried almost entirely by 
water, the main rivers being connected by north and south cross*chan- 
nels, which are partly artificial and are maintained by the District 
board. By these waterways inland communication can be had at all 
seasons from Chittagong southwards to Cox’s Bazar. I'he commonest 
boat is the saranga^ a covered dug-out sometimes enlarged by side- 
planks, carrying up to 4 tons burden ; the balatn carries up to 10 tons, 
and the^a^i^ as much as 22 tons. Chittlgong is connected with Cal- 
cutta and Rangoon by coasting steameiis of the British Indian and 
Asiatic Steam Navigation Companies^ Hnes. Two steamers ply to 
Cox’s Bazir, and one steamer runs weekly to Rangamati in the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into two sub- 
divisions, with head-quarters at Chi'itacong and Cox’s Bazar. The 
District Magistrate is assisted by 13 stipendiaries, 
of whom 5 are employed as khas tahslidars, Cox’s 
Bazar subdivision is in charge of a European Deputy-Magistrate. The 
District staff also includes an Inspector of schools, a Deputy-Conser- 
vator of forests, and an Executive Engineer. 

The District and Sessions Judge is assisted in the disposal of civil 
work by two Subordinate Judges and sixteen ^lunsifs. The criminal 
courts include those of the Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate, 
and his assistants. The chief crimes are arson, forgery, perjury, fabri- 
cation of documents, and false personation. ^ 

The revenue history of this District, which is long and complicated, 
has been fully dealt with in the Settlement Report published in 1900 ; 
all that ran be attempted here is to furnish an outline of the present 
position and to explain as briefly as possible how it arose. The District 
as a whole has never been permanently settled. The British occupation 
was almost imniediately followed by the rough survey of 1764,* the only 
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one of its kind made at that time in Bengal^ and this embraced all the 
land then occupied. The total area measured was 609 square miles, 
of which 575 square miles were included in various estates, and 34 
square miles belonged to ihe Jaynagar grant. When the Decennial 
Settlement was made in 1790, the measurement papers of 1764 were 
used as the basis of the assessment, and consequently nothing was 
permanently settled except the area of 575 square miles referred to 
above. According to the recent survey of 1898, these permanently 
settled estates comprise an area of 713 square miles,’ or two- 
sevenths of the District, the difference of 138 square miles being 
due mainly to under-measurement in 1764. The remaining five- 
sevenths are styled in local parlance noabdd^ or ‘ newly reclaimed 
land.' Of the permanently settled area of 575 square miles measured 
in 1764, about 417 square miles were included in revenue-paying 
estates, being assessed at 4*95 lakhs, and 158 square miles in revenue- 
free estates. Many of the latter were resumed and assessed to revenue 
in 1848, and the revenue-free area is now only 89 square miles, while 
the permanently settled revenue-paying estates measure 624 square 
miles and pay a revenue of 5*30 lakhs. The Jaynagar grant was 
conferred in 1763 subject to periodical remeasurement and reassess- 
ment; it escheated in 1796, because the proprietor set up an un- 
founded claim under a forged grant. In 1815 the Court of Sadr 
Dlwini Adalat held that the escheat was illegal, and ordered restitu- 
tion, which was eventually made in 1848. The term of lease expired 
in 1902, and the revenue was then raised from Rs. 9,000 to Rs. 13,000 
for an area of 38 square miles. The proprietors refused to accept the 
settlement, and the estate was taken under Government management ; 
it was subsequently restored to them at the increased revenue, pending 
the decision of their claim that it is a permanently settled estate. An 
area 01751 square miles has now been accounted for ; an additional 
area of 447 square miles was given out in 1848 under temporary 
leases. Part of this had been usurped by the proprietor of the 
Jaynagar grant under his forged grant prior to 1796; this w'as settled 
in 1848 direct with the persons in possession, who were styled 
talukddrs. In the ^me year other state lands, w'hich had been 
encroached upon by the proprietors of permanently settled estates 
and their tenants, were separated from the estates claiming them, and 
settled with the occupants for terms of either twenty-five or fifty years, 
and lands which had been reclaimed by squatters were similarly dealt 
with. The aggregate assessment on these two classes of estates was 
2 lakhs. When the shorter leases fell in, the idiuks concerned were 
resettled at enhanced rentals up to 1898, by which date the longer 
terms had also expired, and a general resettlement was effected on the 
basis of a regular survey and scientific assessment which had been 
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carried out during the previous six years. At the same time, all new 
reclamations were settled with the occupants. Excluding Jaynagar, 
the total area thus brought under settlement in 1898 was 515 square 
miles, .w^hich was assessed until 1925 at ^ lakhs. About 65 square 
miles have been soM under the Waste l^inds rules for tea cultivation, 
and 2 square miles have been acquired by the Assam-Bengal Railway ; 
the area not included in any of these categories is still at the disposal 
of the state. 

It miisr* not be supposed from this brief summary that each of the 
classes of estates is homogeneous or is clearly defined from the others. 
On the contrar)*, the fields of ptrnuinenliy settled estates and of taluks 
held under temporary leases aic interlaced on the gioiind hk(‘ squares 
on a chess-board, and tiie correct classification of each field accord- 
ing to the particular estate to which it belongs is a task of enormous 
difficulty. The temporarily settled estates number no less than 
80,000 ; 34,500 are ialuks^ and the ocf 11 pants have a right lo resettle- 
ment in 1925 at such rents as (iovenunenl may tlien fix; 500 are 
ijaras or tanns, which carr) no such right ; and 45,000 are ryofi 
holdings pure and simjile. All these temporary holdings are grouped 
with reference to locality into five (Government estates, each of which 
is managed by an officer styled a k/ids tahulddr \ their head-([uarters 
are at Chittagong, ('ox’s Bazar, Satkania, tatia, and Raojan, and their 
principal duty is the ('olloction of the lenti 'The permanently settled 
estates number 28,636. ‘ 

The total land revenue demand is e(|U{v|ilt‘nt lo 35 per cent, of the 
gross rental of the District, and the incid^'^ce on each cultivated acre 
is Rs. 1-13-7, as compared with only R. 0-13“ 2 in Noakhali and 
R. 0-14-9 d ippera. Rents are very higli, })arily because the land 
is fertile and the pre.ssiirc of ])opulation on the cultivated area is great, 
and partly hecau^e of' the large remittances made to the District by 
persons employed elsewhere. The average rates per a('rc vary for the 
different classes of tenants : ryots holding at fixed rates jiay Rs. 4-4-0 
per acre; settled ryots, Rs. 5-JI--2: (xxupancy ryots, Rs. 4-10-6; 
non occupancy ryots, Rs. 4 8-3 ; and under-ryots, Rs. 6-8- 6. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and total 
revenue (principal beads only), in thousands of rupees : - 




- 

H/rt> 1 . 


Land venue . 

S,02 

1 !«45 

] I ,1 2 

11 ^ 7 ^ 

Total revenue . 

> 4 » 7 ^ 

17,00 

I 20.32 

21 H2 

* 


Outside the municipalities of Chittagonc; and Cox’s Bazar, local 
affairs arc managed by a District board, which expends about 2 lakhs 
annually, mainly derived from the road cess rales and from ^ a con- 
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tribution from Provincial revenues. In 1903-4 the income amounted 
to Rs, 1,96,000, of which Rs. 77,000 was derived from rates ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 1,83,000, including Rs. 85,000 on public works 
and Rs. 40,000 on educati(/h. 

There are lighthouses at Kutubdia and at Norman^s Point. The 
Government embankment at Kutubdia, w^hich was destroyed by the 
storm-wave of 1897, has been repaired ; and a Government dike 
protects part of the coast-line. 

The District contains 13 tkdnas or police stations and 20 outposts. 
The force under the District Superintendent numbers 3 inspectors, 
36 sub-inspectors, 36 head constables, and 426 constables, in addition 
to a rural police of 2,446 chauklddrs and 215 daffaddrs. The District 
jail at Chittagong has accommodation for 203 prisoners, and a sub- 
sidiary jail at Cox^s Bazar for 20. 

In respect of education the District is very progressive. In 1901, 
5*8 per cent, of the population (11*7 males and 0*5 females) could read 
and write. The total number of pupils under instruction increased 
from 46,184 in 1892-3 to 57,205 in 1900-1, while 57,844 boys and 
7,723 girls were at school in 1903-4, being respectively 6o*r and 
7*2 per cent, of those of school-going age. The percentage for boys 
was the highest in Bengal, and that for girls higher than elsewhere 
outside Calcutta. I'he total number of educational institutions, 
public and private, in 1903-4 was 1,987, consisting of one Arts 
college, 59 secondary schools, 1,138 primary schools, and 789 special 
schools. The expenditure on education was 1-9 lakhs, of which 
Rs, 40,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 39,000 from District 
funds, Rs. 1,500 from municipal funds, and Rs. 90,000 from fees. The 
principal educational institution is the Arts college in Chittagong town. 

In 1903 the District contained 13 dispensaries, of which 3 had 
accommodation for 60 in-patients. In all, 137,000 out-patients and 
800 in-patients were treated during the year, and 4,000 operations were 
performed. The expenditure on medical institutions was Rs. 29,000, 
of which Rs. 10,000 was contributed by Government, Rs. 15,000 was 
derived from f^ocal and Rs. 3,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 8,000 
from subscriptions. " 

Vaccination is compulsory only within municipal areas, but 62,000 
persons, or 47 per 1,000 of the population, were vaccinated in 1903-4, 
compared with a ratio of 34 per 1,000 for Bengal. 

[Sir V/. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ voL vi (1876); 
H. J. S. Cotton, Revenue History of Chittagong (Calcutta, 1880) ; Geddes, 
Report on Chittagong Tenures (Calcutta, 1868) ; Elections from the 
Records of the Geroernment of Bengal on the Settlement of Nodbdd Lands 
in Chittagong ((Calcutta, 1877-1900), 6 vols. ; C. G. H. Allen, Settle- 
ment Report (Calcutta? 1900).] 
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Chittagong Subdivision.— Head-quarters subdivision of Chitta- 
,gong District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 21^51' and 
9 '^^ 30^ and 92° 13' E., with area of 1,596 square 
miles. The subdivision consists of a long strip of land between the 
sea and the hills, divided in the centre by the Sitakund hills, and 
bordered on the north and south by the ranges of Hill Tippera and 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. The population in 1901 was 1,153,081, 
compared vtith 1,102,161 in 1891. It contains the head-quarters town 
of Chittagong (population, 22,140) and 1,217 villages. The density 
is 722 persons per square mile, compared with 223 in Cox's Bazar 
S43 ^'0** the whole District. The only important place besides 
Chittagong is Sitakund. 

Chittagong Town. — Head-quarters of the Division and District of 
the same name in Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 22*^ 21' N. 
and 91® 50' E., on the right bank of the Karnaphuli river, 12 miles 
from its mouth. The population in 1901 was 22,140, of whom 13,513 
were Muhammadans, 7,209 Hindus, 873 Christians, and 422 Buddhists. 
The history of the town has been narrated in the article on Chitta- 
gong District. It was constituted a municipality in 1864. The 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 javeraged Rs. 58,000, and 
the expenditure Rs. 51,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 69,000, in- 
cluding Rs. 20,000 derived from a tax on houses and lands, Rs. 1 2,000 
from a conservancy rate, Rs. 4,000 from a^tax on vehicles, and Rs. 
4,000 from tolls, while Rs. 7,000 was received as fees from educational 
institutions. The incidence of taxation wa$ Rs. 1-13-5 of the 

population. In the same year the expenditure was Rs. 55,000, the 
chief items being Rs. 1,000 spent on lighting, Rs. 15,000 on coaserv- 
ancy, Rs. 9,000 on medical relief, Rs. 6,000 on roads, and Rs. 8,000 on 
education. Water is supplied through pipes from a reserved tank to 
Bakshir Hat, the commercial quarter. 

Chittagong was already an important place of trade in the sixteenth 
century, when the Portuguese merchant'^ gave it the name of Porto 
Grando, and it is still the chief port in Eastern Bengal. The construc- 
tion of the Assam-Bengal Railway has made it the n|turai outlet for the 
trade of Assam and part of Eastern Bengal. The chief business is the 
export of jute, which is baled at Narayanganj and either shipped thence 
by steamer to Chandpur and railed to Chittagong or dispatched direct 
in brigs to that port. Piece-goods, .salt, and kerosene oil are Jmported, 
and rice, tea, and hides are the principal exports. The total value of 
the exports in 1903-4 was 316-7 lakhs, including jute (109-2 lakhs), 
tea (102 *4 lakhs), and rice (23*6 lakh.s). The value of tjae imports in 
the $ame year was 76-1 lakhs, including salt (2-3 lakhs), and machinery 
and railway plant (7*2 lakhs). A steamer jetty has, been built, and a 
second is under construciion. The town contains numerous public 
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buildings, including the church, a fine range of Government offices, the 
general hospital, and railway offices. The jail has accommodation for 
203 prisoners. The Chittagong College teaches up to the F.A. standard 
of the Calcutta Universit]f, and in 1901 had 428 pupils on the rolls. 
There’ is also an important madrasa for MuHammadan students. 
Chittagong is the terminus of the Assam-Bengal Railway, and extensive 
workshops are situated at Pahartali, a suburb of the town. It is also 
the head-t:|uarters of the O)mmissioner of the Division, of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway Volunteer Rifles, who number 276, and of a detach- 
ment of the Eastern Bengal Volunteer Rifles, including a mounted 
section. 


Chittagong Hill Tracts. — A frontier District in the Chittagong 
Division of Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 2C ii'and 23° 
47' N. and 91° 41' and 92® 42' E., with an area of 5,138 scjuare miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the State of Hill Ti|)per:i ; on the west 
hy Chittagong District ; on the south by Arakan ; and on tiie east by 
the Northern Arakan Distri<'t of Burma and the I.ushai Hills District 
of Assam. 

Between the plains of Bengal and those of Upper Burma stretches a 
hilly tract of primaeval forest, bounded on the north by the State of 
Hill 'lippera and by .\sscim, and on the south hy the 
Burmese proviiu'e of Arakan. A succession of hill 
ranges runs from north-west to south east, determining 
the geographical and ethnical division of the‘ \vliole country into three 
oblong strips, of which the most westerly is knenvn as the C'hittagong 
Hill Tracts; the central strip constitutes the r>usHAi and the 

<iastern the Chin Hills, whidi form part of Upper Burma. 

The general aspect of the I )istrict is a tangled mass of hill, ravine, 


Physical 

aspects. 


and cliff, covered by dense tree, bush, and creeper jungle. The 
mountains are steep, and can only be asreiuled slo\\ly and painfully 
along narrow zigzag paths through the jungle. 'Fhe highest hills are 
Keokradang (4,034 feet) on the watershed of the Rankhiang river, and 
Pyramid hill (3,017 feet). 

The principal rivers are the FKNN^, Kaknalhuli, Sangu, and 
Matamuhaki. Thti- Karnaphuli and Fenny flow transversely across the 
main lines of the hills and hqtre'no regular vallt^ys ; hut the reverse is 
the case with the Sangu and MatSmuhari rivers, which run parallel to 
the ranges, until they debouch in the plains, and also with the two main 
tributades of the Karnaphub, the Kas5lang and Cbingri, which do 
the same. These rivers are of great depth during the rains ; but the 
rapidity and violence of their currents and their sharp turns and whirl- 
ing eddies render them unnavigable by large craft within the limits of 
the District, and present considerable dangers to small boat,s. In 
addition to these rWers, there is a network of hill streams, on which 
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canoes alone are able to ply, and these only in parts. A mountain 
lake of great beauty is situated on the east of the RamakrI Tang hill ; 
it is about a mile long by a quarter of a mile broad, and is well stocked 
with fish. ^ 

The District has 'not been geologically explored, but so far as is 
known the rocks belong to the Upper Tertiary [)criod. 

The hills are covered with Laurincacy Dipierocarpeac, Ternstroe- 
miaceae^ EuphorbiaceaCy and ILegiwiirjosae, A list of the {)rin«ipal trees 
will be found in the section on Forests. I'hore are many kinds of 
bamboos, including Bambusa Tulda^ vulgaris, arundinarca, and auri 
culaia, as well as Me/aravua bamlmsoides, Teinostachyum Duilooa^ and 
others. Canes of various species, kurujpat {Lieu ala peliata), and a 
thatching-grass known as san {Imperala a%‘undmaced) are common 
products. Orchids and ferns grow everywhere in great variety and 
profusion. 

The forests afford an asylum to numerous wild animals, including 
elephants, tigers, leopards, both ordinary and clouded {Felis nebulosa), 
rhinoceros, bison, three kinds of beai — the Himalayan black bear 
{Ursus fonjuatus), the sloth bear {Pfelursus ursinus), and the Malayan 
bear ; and three kinds oi deer— the sdmhar, chltaL and barking-dt'er. 
The rivers swarm with fish, and excellent niahseei fishing is to be had 
in their upper reaches. ^ 

The climate is cool, but the valleys i^e unhealthy in September. 
The rainfall is very heavy, averaging 94 iilches for the whok' District. 
December and January are the only dry mobths ; 19 inches fall between 
f ebruary and May, and an average of 18 inches monthly from June to 
August, while there are 1 1^ inches in September, 6-| inches in October, 
and nearly 2 iiK'hes in November. 

The history of the (’hittagong Hill 1 'racts is a record of constantly 
recurring raids on the [)art of the eastern hill tribes, and of the 
operations undertaken to repress them, of which a 
full narrative will be found in the article on the 
Loshai Hills. It will suffice to say here that the earliest mention of 
these raids is to he found in a letter from the Chief of Chittagong to 
Warren Ha.stings, the Governor-General, dated April 10, 1777, 
plaining of the violence and aggressions of a mountaineer named 
Ramu Khan, the leader of a band of Kukis or Lushais ; and that 
they continued without any long intermission down to 1891, when 
the Lu.shai Hills were annexed to Britislf territory. , • 

The recorded population increased from 69,607 in #1872 to 101,597 
in r88i, to 107,2^6 in 1891, and to 124,762 in 1901. The Census 
of 1872 was, however, very imperfect, and the actual* 
growth of population has probably not exceeded what 
might be expected in a sparsely inhabited but* fairly healthy tract. 
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There is a large amount bf insanity, and the proportion of persons 
mentally afflicted amounts to 1*3 per 1,000 of the population. 

Statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown in the following table. 
There are no regular subdivisions, and the separate areas represent the 
circles or jurisdictions of the three chiefs, whose functions are de- 
scribed below under Administration : — 


Circle. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Number 

of 

villas^cs. 

Population. 

Popu- 
lation per 
square 
mile. 

Percentage 
of variation 
in popula- 
tion Detween 
1891 and 
iQor. 

Number 
of Knons 
anle to 
f read and 
write. 

Chakmi . 

2,421 

94 

•4^,789 

20 

+ 7.1 


Mong 

653 

128 

31,898 

49 

T 40.4 

m 

Bomong . 

2,064 

•74 

44.075 

21 

+ 12*9 

1,689 

District total 

5>»38 

296 

124,762 

34 

+ 16-3 

6.576 


There are no towns, and 2 1 1 of the villages have a population of less 
than 500, while that of only one exceeds 2,000. The head-quarters of 
the District are at Rangamati. If the area of 1,385 square miles of 
uninhabited forest Reserves be deducted, the density is 33 persons per 
square mile. 'Fhere is a little immigration from Chittagong, and a few 
persons have emigrated to Hill Tippera. The proportion of females to 
every 100 males is only 90 in the District-born, and 83 in the total 
population. Buddhists number 83,000, Hindus 36,000, and Musal- 
mSns 5,000. The Chakmas speak a corrupted Bengali ; the Maghs, 
Arakanese, a dialect of Burmese ; and the Tipperas a language of their 
own which is akin to KScharl. 

The most important tribes are the ChakmS-s, who number 44,000 ; the 
Maghs, 35,000; and the Tipperas, 23,000 : between them they account 
for nine-tenths of the population. The ChakmSs are a Mongoloid race, 
probably of Arakanese origin, though they have intermarried largely 
with Bengalis. They are divided into three sub-tribes — Chakma, 
Doingnak, and Tungjainya. The Doingnaks broke away from the 
main tribe a century ago and fled to Arakan ; of late years some have 
returned to the Cox’s BSzar subdivision of Chittagong District. The 
Tungjainyas immigrated from Arakan as late as 1818, and spoke 
Arakanese until recently. Child-marriage is unknown, and divorce 
and remarriage of widows are permitted. The Chakmfis occupy the 
central and northern portions, or rather less than half of the District ; 
they burn their dead and offer invocations to ap'dts. The Maghs, as 
the Bengalis rcall the natives oV Arakan, are found chiefly in the south- 
ern circle, undei* the sway of the Bomong chief ; they are, for the most 
part, the descendants of Arakanese who fled hither when their own 
country was oveKun by the Burmese in 1784. They are divided into 
three sections. The Jhflmia, or cultivators of jhums^ a term which will 
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be described * later, regard themselves as* the aborigines of the Hill 
Tracts, as contrasted with the Roang or Arakan Maghs, while the Barua 
or Rajbansi Maghs have intermarried with Bengalis. It is the last- 
namQd group from which the well-known Magh cooks are recruited. 
The Tipperas, who# are found chiefly in the Mong circle, are described 
in the article on the Hill Tippera State, which is their home. The 
Chakmas and Maghs are Buddhists, while the Tipperas are Hindus. 
No less than 66,000 persons with 43,000 dependants are engaged in 
nomadic«agriculture, and 10,000 are plough cultivators. 

There are only 252 Christians, <*( whom 248 are natives ; the Baptist 
Missionary Society has a centre at Rangamati, but the number of 
converts is very small. 

The District consists largely of hills, which are unsuitable for plough 
cultivation, and the slopes cannot be terraced, as they are in the 
Himalayas, for want of stones for revetment. A great . 
part of the total areii is thus unsuitable for plough 
cultivation, and the only feasible method of tillage is that known as 
jhuniy which is practised under different names all over India wherever 
the conditions are similar. In the months of January and February 
a convenient piece of forest land is selected ; the bamboos are cleared 
and the smaller trees felled, but large trees are only denuded of their 
lower branches : the cut jungle is then allowed to dry in the sun, and in 
April it is fired. If it has thoroughly dried and no rain has fallen since 
the jhum was cut, this firing reduces all but the largest trees to ashes, 
and burns the soil to the depth of an inch! or two. The ground is then 
cleared of charred logs and debris, and « as soon as heavy rain falls 
and saturates the ground, the jhum is; planted with mixed seeds of 
cotton, rice, melons, cucumber, pumpkins, yams, and maize. The 
method of sowing is very primitive ; the seeds are mixed in a basket, 
and the sower makes a small hole in the ground with a dao or 
chopper and drops in the mixed seeds. The maize ripens about the 
middle of July; the melons, vegetables, and grain are harvested in 
September, and the cotton in October and November. This method 
of cultivation entails great labour and incessant care ; the young plants 
have to be constantly weeded and guarded against the depredations of 
wild hog, deer, monkeys, and parrots. Moreover, the system is a very 
wasteful one, as the same jhum cannot be cultivated tw'o years in 
succession, and the land takes from seven to ten years to recover. The 
out-turn is very uncertain, but from a successful jhum the returns are 
very large — as much as three or four hundred-fold beirijg octasionally 
obtained. Effort* are being made, with a fair measure of success, to 
induce the people to abandon jhuming in favour of plough cultivation, 
for which there is still plenty of suitable land lying waste in the valle} s 
along the course of some of the larger rivers. 

VOU X. r Y 
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Rice is the staple crop ; cotton is also grown for export ; sesamum 
is important, and ii little tea is cultivated. No agricultural statistics 
are available. Persistent efforts have been made by Government to 
encourage the hill-men to fettle down to j)tough cultivation, wherever 
this is practicable ; and that some success has been attained is shown 
by the fact that the rental of such lands has increased during the last 
six years from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 16,000. The area under the plough 
now extends to nearly 14,500 acres; three-quarters of it grow rice 
and one-fifth mustard. The growth of cotton and til is also on the 
increase. 


In addition to the ‘ unclassed ^ forests, the area of which amounts to 
3,753« square miles, ‘reserved^ forests cover 1,385 square miles, or 
Forests than a quarter of the District. "J’hey are 

divided into five Reserves : namely, the Kasalang 
(763 square miles), Rankhiang (215 square miles), Sitapahar (11 
square miles), Matnnuihari (251 square miles), and .Sangu (145 square 
miles). The forests contain valuable timber and bamboos ; the most 
useful trees are the ja 7 'ul {Lagerstroetnia Flos Reghtae)^ tun {Cedrela 
Toona\ gamhdr {Gffielitm arhorea)^ chdplds (^Artocarpus Chaplashd)^ 
and {Dipterocarpus turbinatus). In r()03-4 the rcf'cipts of tlic 

Forest department amounted to Rs. 88,000. 

Cotton cloth is woven by the hill-women for home consumption. 
Dug-outs are made and exported in con^^iderable numbers to Chitta- 
gong and Noakhflli, where they are shaped into 
sarangos, Or built up into bdlivn boats. The tim- 


Trade and 
communications. 


her generally selected is chdplds or gamhar, I'hc 
dimensions of these dug-outs vary from a small canoe, 18 feel long and 
2\ feet broad, to big saraugas, 60 feet by 8 ; and their j)ricc ranges 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 700. Tea is manufactured on one estate, which 
yielded an out-turn of 19,000 lb. in 1903. Daossind axe-heads arc made 
in the winter by immigrant blacksmiths from Monghyr and elsewhere. 

Cotton is the principal article of export; 69,000 maunds were 
exported in 1903-4. Rice, sesamum seed, and a little mustard seed 
and tobacco form the remaining staples. There is a small import of 
piece-goods, rice, salt, tobacco, and dried fish. The trade is principally 
in the hands of Bengalis, and is carried on ])y water with Chittagong. 
The chief centres are at Bandarban, Chandraghona, Rankhiang, 


Rangamati, Subalong, Barkal, Mahalcharl, and Ajodhya. 

The rivers are the principal means of communication, but the 
interior is being gradually opened up by roads. The District contains 
230 miles of unmetalled roads, but these are only bridle-paths and are 
not passable for carts, I'he most important connect RangSmati with 
Chittagong and with DemSgiri in the Lushai Hills ; the former is 
bridged throughout, but the latter is a fair-weather track only. Bridged 
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bridle-paths are under construction from Rnngamati to Mahalchari, 
from Bandarban to Poang’s Hat, and from BTindarban to Cliandraghoiia. 
A Government steamer })lies weekly on the Karnaphuli river from 
Chittagong to Rangamati, t distance of 65«piiles. A tramway has been 
constructed at Baikal to enable travellers to avoid the rai)ids in th’c 
Karnaphuli. 

I'he Hill Tracts foimed part of ("hittagong district until i860, 
when they were separated from Chittagong and placed unclor an officer 
called the Hill Superintendent. Sevspn years later . , . . 
his functions were enlarged, and he was styled the 
Deputy-Commissioner of the ‘HillfTracts. In 1^91, after the annexa- 
tion of the T.ushai Hills, the ^act lost much of its importjsnce/ and 
was reduced to the status of a subdivision in (‘harge of an Assistant 
(Commissioner immediately subordinate to the Divisional Commissioner. 
In 1900 it was again formed into a District by Regulation I of that 
year, and the old designation of Siipcrintendcnl was restored to the 
officer in charge. 'I'he boundaries were revised, and a strip on *the 
east, iiK'luding Dcmagiri with a population of about i,*5oo, was trans- 
ferred to the Imshai PI ills. 'Phe Distiict was at the same time' divided 
into the Chakma, iMong, and Bomong circles, each of which was 
placed under the jurisdiction of its own chief, who was made respon- 
sible for the collection of the revenue ai^d for regulating the internal 
affairs of his villages. 'I'he ('hakma circle occupit-s the centre and 
north of the District, the Bomong circle is in the south, and the 
Mong circle in the north-west. A headma^ is in charge of each village; 
he collects the revenue and receives a commission on his collections. 
Tlie migration of ryots from one circle to another is discouraged as 
much as possil)le. 

The ordinaiy codes of ci\il and criminal pro('edure are quite imsuitcd 
to the re(|uircmenls of the primitive inhabitants of thi^ remote tract, and 
the administration of jiistic'e is carried on in accordance uitli a few 
simple rules framed under Regulation I of 1900. Petty cases are dealt 
with by the village headmen and the three chitas, subject to the general 
control and supervision of the Superintendent and his two assistants, 
who hear appeals from their orders and themsylves try all important 
cases and suits ; the ( 'ommissioner of the Division exercises the powers 
of a Sessions Judge and also of a High Court, except in the case of 
sentences of death, which require the confirmation of the Local 
Government. 

In former times the only revenue obtained from the^District coiisisted 
of a capitation or y/ium tax, which in 1846-7 yielded Rs. 11,800. Since 
1867 revenue has also been derived from the forests ijnd from the lease 
of thatching-grass plots, and persons cultivating with the plough have 
been assessed on the area of their holdings in lieu of the old japitation 
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tax ; the only stamp revenue, however, is that obtained from the sale of 
postage stamps, and no income-tax is realized. 

The capitation tax is now realized at the rate of Rs. 4 per family, of 
which Rs. 2 goes to the chief and R. i to the headman, and only R. i is 
taken by Government. Th 4 Government demand, however, is fixed for 
a term of years and is paid by the chief irrespective of the actual 
collections, which vary from year to year. The total revenue in i903-“4 
was Rs. 1,28,000, including Rs. 87,000 from forests, Rs. 22,000 from 
land revenue, Rs. 9,000 from thatching-grass, Rs. 8,000 ,from the 
capitation tax, and Rs. 2,000 from stamps. 

Land revenue is assessed only on land cultivated with the plough. 
In order to encourage the people to take to this form of cultivation, all 
new holdings are given free for three years ; the revenue is then fixed 
by the Superintendent, and may not be enhanced for ten years. The 
average rate of assessment is Rs. 1-8 per acre. The chief receives two 
annas and the headman three annas of every rupee of rental realized 
for plough cultivation, with the object of enlisting their co-operation 
in encouraging it. 

The police force is under the direct control of the Superintendent. 
It consists of one inspector, 7 sub-inspectors, 17 head constables, and 113 
constables, including a reserve of 3 sub-inspectors, 10 head constables, 
and 59 constables. There are in all 8 police stations. Prior to the 
annexation of the Lushai Hills, a much stronger body of police was 
maintained as a protection against raids; its strength in 1872 was 656. 
The present police are armed with Martini-Henri rifles. There is 
a lock-up at RSngamati, in which persons sentenced to short terms 
of imprisonment are confined ; other prisoners are sent to the jail 
at Chittagong. 

Male education is further advanced than might have been expected 
in such a remote tract, and the Census of 1901 showed that 4*5 per 
cent, of the population (7-9 males and 0 3 females) could read and 
write. The number of pupils in the .schools increased from 721 in 
1892-3 to 1,195 1900-1, while 1,574 boys and 115 girls were at 

school in 1003-4, being respectively 15-3 and 1*3 per cent, of those of 
school-going age. The number of educational institutions, public and 
private, in that year y.^as iii : namely, 3 secondary, 81 primary, and 
27 special schools. The expenditure on education was Rs. 20,000, of 
which Rs. 16,000 came from Provincial funds and Rs. 700 from fee.s. 

The Hill Tracts contain 2 small police hospitals, one at RangSmati 
and the *othef at Bandarban. Two charitable out-door dispensaries 
were opened in *1902 at Manikcheri and Mahalcha/I, and a third in 
1904 at RangamSti. During 1903 the cases of 6.000 out-patients were 
treated, and 122 Operations were performed; the cost of maintenance, 
amounting to Rs. 2,000, was met by Government. 
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VaccinatiQii has been compulsory sinie 1893. The great distances 
and bad communications are obstacles to progress, but 6,760 persons, or 
54 per 1,000 of the inhabitants, were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4. 

[Capt. T. H. Lewin, Hill Tracts of Chittagong and Divellers thereof 
(Calcutta, 1869), and The Fly on the Whhl (1885) ; and Emil Riebeck, 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, translated by Prof. A. H. Keane (1885).] 

Chittang.— River in Ambala and Karnal Districts, Punjab. See 
Chautang. 

Chi4oor Subdivision Subdivision of North Arcot 

District, Madras, consisting of the taluks of Chutoor and Palmaner 
and the Punganuru zamlnddri tahsiL 

Chittoor Taluk. — Taluk in the centre of North Arcot District, 
Madras, lying between 13° and 13° 31' N. and 78® 48' and 79® 19' E. 
It is the largest taluk in the District, having an area of 793 square 
miles ; and it contains one town, Chittoor (population, 10,893), 
head-quarters of the District, and 338 villages. The population in 1901 
was 209,868, compared with 200,249 in 1891. The demand for land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,21,000. The taluk consists of 
an undulating plain, broken by a large number of naked rocky hills 
rising abruptly from the surrounding country and covered with enormous 
granite boulders. The soil is good and large areas are under irrigation, 
and the contrast between the vivid green of the patches of cultivation 
and the varied hues of the rocky eminences is most picturesque. 

Chittoor Town (* little town 9. — Ilead- quarters of North Arcot 
District, Madras, and of the taluk of^ the same name, situated in 
13^ 13' N. and 79° 6' E,, in the valley qf<the Poini river, on the South 
Indian Railway 18 miles north of Katjistcli junction, and 100 miles by 
road from Madras. I’opulation (1901), 10,893. Being 990 feet above 
the sea, during the winter months it is pleasantly cool ; but in former 
years it suffered from more than one outbreak of virulent fever, and 
in consequence the head-quarters of some of the District staff were 
removed to Vellore. Fhe place was a military station until 1874, but 
is now, except as the officia] centre, of no importance. It contains most 
of the usual courts and offices, and a Roman Catholic chapel. 

Chittur. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in Cochin 
State, Madras, situated in 42' N. and 76° ^5' E., on the Anaimalai 
river. Population (1901), 8,095, whom 96 per cent, are Hindus, 
chiefly Brahmans and Nayars. Several of the latter are substantial 
landholders. Cotton-weaving is carried on to some extent in the town. 
It contains a small palace, the offices of the tahsllddr aind the District 
Munsif, and a high school. ' 

Chobari.— Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Chodavaram. — Minor taluk in the Agency *tract of Godavari 
District, Madras, lying between 17® 9' and 17® 52' N. and 81® 28' and 
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8 1® 53' E., with an area of 715 square miles. It is bou'nded on the 
south and west by the Godavari river, and includes almost the whole 
of the Rampa hill country. The population in 1901 was 23,229. 
It contains 232 villages, C^odavaram being the head-quarters. The 
demand on account of land revenue and cesses in 19O3-4 amounted to 
Rs. 7,400. The whole area is occupied by the Eastern Ghats, and 
forests cover nearly 575 square miles, of which 401 square miles belong 
to Government, but are not ‘ reserved,’ the Forest Act not having been 
extended to this tract. In places the forests are very heavy, but it is 
impossible to exploit them owing to want of communications. There 
is only one metalled road, from Rajahmundry to Chodavaram, The 
forest products are timber, tamarinds, turmeric, oranges, wax, <S:c., 
which are brought by Mala traders to the markets at ('hodavaram and 
Devipatnam. The chief crops arc rice, pulses, camhu^ and maize, 
while a little tobacco is grown for local consumption. Graphite is met 
with in a few jilaces, but not in paying cpiantities. 

Chok.' —Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Chola {Choda; in Asoka’.s inscrijitions, Chora \ the Choral of Pto- 
lemy, C holly a of Hiiicn Tsiang, and Sara of Pliny). — One of the three 
ancient kingdoms which, according to tradition, originally divided the 
South of India. Its capital was at one time at Uraiyur, now a suburb 
of Trichinopoiy. Little definite is known of its rulers until the tenth 
century, when the capital was Tanjore, but the deciphering of the numer- 
ous inscriptions of the dynasty which survive is gradually clearing up 
their history from that time forward. Their expansion in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries is one of the great landmarks of South Indian hi.s- 
tory. 'rhey subverted both the Pallavas and the Pandyas and also the 
Eastern Chalukyas, with whom they subsequently maintained friendly 
relations for three generations by intermarriages, until eventually an 
Eastern Cbalukya prince ascended the Chola throne about the clo.se 
of the eleventh century, Rajaraja Deva, who came to the throne at 
the end of the tenth century, and was perhaps the greatest of their 
kings, seems to have ruled ovei almost all of what is now the Madras 
Presidency, as well as Mysore and (!oorg. He had an organized army 
and a regular system of,>'ivil administration. He did much to beautify 
his caj)ital city. It was about this time that a careful survey of the 
cultivable land in the Tamil country was conducted. His successors 
followed in his footsteps and expended their wealth in the construction 
of beautiful temples and useful irrigation works — among the latter the 
Grand Anicut and several channels in the Tanjore delta. The dynasty 
declined towards the end of the twelfth century, falling before the 
Pandyas of Madura, the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra, and the Kakatiyas 
of Warangal, and was eventually overthrown by the Musalmfin invasion 
of 1310. 
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Cholft* — Pass in the Chola range of the Eabtcrn HiniS.IayaS| 14,500 
feet above the sea, situated in 27®25'N. and 88*^’ 49' E., leading from 
Sikkim State to the Chumbi valley in Tibet. 

in Bahawalpur S(;ate, Funjab. See Nahr Sa* 
DIKIYAH. * ' 

Chopda T&luka. — Tdluka of East Khandesh District, Bombay, 
lying between 21® 8' and 21® 25' N. and 75^ I'and 75^^ 34' E., with 
an area of 368 square miles. There aie two towns, Chopoa (popula- 
tion, i8‘;6x2), the head-quarters, and Adavad (5,983) ; and 91 villages. 
The population in 1901 was 75,550, compared with 72,819 in 1891. 
The density, 205 i^crsons per squaie mile, is nuich above the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2*3 lakhs, and 
for cesses Rs. 15,000. The fdluka < unsists of i'\o \'ulley^, dividt cl liy a 
spur of the Satpura range that runs across it oblicpsely from cast to west. 
The southern valley is a part of the rkii nixrth 'fapti plaiii, and A'-lhnvs 
the course of that river. 'Die northerit or inner valley, known as the 
Dhauli taraf^ is a broken and hilly country, unsiiiveyed, ( overed with 
dense forest, inhabited by Bhils, and infested by wild beasts. The 
Tapti valley is fairly sujiplied with well water, hut none of the streams 
IS suited for irrigation. The chief rivers are the Tnpli, and its tribu- 
taries the Aner and Cluli. The prevailing soil is .i tich, black, alluvial 
clay, resting on a yellowish subsoil. d1ie annual rainfall averages 
25 inches. 

Chopda Town. — Head-quarters of iie tdluka of the same name in 
East Khdndcsh District, Bombay, situated in 21^' 15' N, and 75® 18' E., 
8 miles from the right bank of the Tapt| 51 miles n<»rth-east of DIuilia. 
Fopuiation (X901), 18,612. Chopda is;, probably a settlement of con- 
siderable antiquity, and its ruined fort shows that it was a place of 
much consequence under early Hindu rulers. In 1600 it was a large 
town and well peopled, with a temple of Rameshwar, to which Hindus 
came from great di.stances. It was handed over by Sindhia in 1820, 
restored to him in 1837, and came again under British rule in 1844. 
"J'here is a large trade in cotton and linseed. The municipality, which 
was established in 1870, had an average income during the decade 
ending 1901 of Rs, 10,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9>9oo. 
The town contains a dispensary, 5 cotton-ginning factories, 2 cotton- 
presses, and 6 schools with 456 pupils, one of which, with 30 pupils, 
is a girls^ school. 

Chor, — Peak in Sirmur State, Punjab. See Chaur, 

Chor&ngla. — Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. '* 
ChorHsi.-^Gentral tdluka of Surat District, Bombay, lying between 
21® 2' and 21® 17' N. •and 72® 42' and 72® 59' E., with an area of 
102 square miles. ChorAsi contains 2 towns, *Surat (population, 
119,306), the District head-quarters, and Rander (10,478); and 
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65 villages. The population in 1901 was 169,100, compared with 
159,170 in 1891. Owing to the inclusion of the city, the density is 
as high as 1,658 persons per square mile. Land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 2*8 l^khs. The tdluka forrn^ a richly wooded 
plain, with highly cultivated fields enclosed with hedges. With the 
exception of the Tapti, which forms the northern boundary for about 
18 miles, there is no river of importance, and the water-supply is 
defective, owing to the smallness of the village reservoirs a/id the 
brackishness of the well water. 

Chota Nagpur Division. — A Division of Bengal, lying between 
21® 58' and 24® 49' N. and 83® 20' and 86® 54' E. The head-quarters 
of the Division are at Ranchi, and it includes five Districts, with area, 
population, and revenue as shown below : — 





Demand for 
land revenue 

District 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population, 

IQOl. 

and cesses, 

in thousands 
of rupees. 

Hazaribagh . 

7,021 

1,177,961 

2,46 

Ranchi .... 

7,128 

'>>87,925 

619,600 


Palaman 

4.914 

1,71 

Manbhum 

4»147 

>,. 101,364 i 

615,579 

2,22 

Singhbhum 

3,891 

1,64 

Total 

27,101 

4,900,429 

9,68 


Note. — In ibe Rcjwrt of tlic Census of 1901 the area of Sinfjhbhftiti was 
shown as r 753 square miles. The figure given above was supplied by the 
Surveyor-GeneraL 

After the suppression of the Kol rebellion of 1831-2 this tract was 
exempted by Regulation XIII of 1833 from the operation of the general 
laws and regulations, and every branch of the administration was vested 
in an officer appointed by the supreme Government and styled the 
Agent to the Governor-General, South-West Frontier. In 1854 the 
designation of the province was changed to Chota Nagpur by Act XX 
of that year ; and it has been administered since that date as a non- 
regulation province under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the title 
of the chief executive officer being at the same time changed to 
Commissioner, and that of officers in charge of Districts to Deputy- 
Commissioner. The Commissioner exercises general control over the 
small Chota Nagpur States of KharsSwan and Saraikela; 

The so-cajled Chota Nagpur plateau extends beyond the limits of the 
Division into the Tributary States of Chota Nagpur and Orissa on the 
south-west and south, and through the Santal Parganas to the Ganges 
on the north-east, wh/le its outlying fringes stretch out into the south of 
the Patna and BhSgalpur Divisions on the north and into the west of 
the Burdwan Division on the east. The word ‘ plateau ^ is used, for 
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want of a better designation, for this tract of elevated country, and is 
not intended to imply that the area referred to forms an open table-land 
like that to the north of Cape Colony. There are three plateaux in the 
stricter acceptation of the term, one in Rail^jhi and two in HazaribSgh. 
Elsewhere the country is often very broken, and numerous ranges 
or groups of steep hills are intersected by deep ravines and occasion- 
ally by open valleys. The geological formation is gneiss, freely inter- 
bedded with micaceous, siliceous, and hornblendic schists, passing into 
transitioh'or metamorphic rocks in West Bengal and South Bihar. 

The recorded population increased from 3,147,699 in 1872 to 
4,225,989 in i88r and to 4,628,792 in 1891 ; but the earlier enumera- 
tions were defective. The density is 181 persons per square mile, 
compared with 438 for Bengal as a whole. In 1901 Hindus constituted 
68*5 per cent, of the total population, Muhammadans 5*7 per cent., 
Christians (of whom all except 1,191 were natives) 2-9 per cent., and 
Animists 22*7 per cent., while among the remainder were 853 Jains. 
The Division is the home of numerous non-Aryan tribes, who were 
never properly subjugated either by the early Aryan invaders or by the 
Pathin and Mughal cm[)erors, or indeed by any outside power until 
the advent of the British. They have thus preserved in their mountain 
fastnesses an individuality in respect of tribal organization, religion, and 
language which their congeners in the plains have long since lost. They 
are gradually abandoning their tribal dialects in hivour of the nearest 
Aryan form of speech, Hindi to the north |tnd west, Oriya to the south, 
and Bengali to the east ; but a large number still speak their own 
languages, which are divided by philologists into two great families, the 
Munda and the* Dravidian, This distfnction, however, is merely an 
indication of some earlier politic al condition, and does not represent any 
corresponding divergence of ]>hysical tyjie. The most distinctive of the 
tribes represented are the Santals .Santal Parganas) in Hazaribagh, 
Manbhum, and Singhbhum, the Mundas in RAnchi, the Oraons in 
Ranchi and the 'JVibutary States, the Hos in Singhbhum, the Bhumijs 
in Manbhum and Singhbhum, and the Gonds in the Tributary States. 
A remarkable increase in the number of Christians took place during 
the decade ending 1901, due principally to new conversions in Ranchi, 
where Christians numbered 124,958, compared with only 75,693 
ten yfears previously. The German Lutheran missionaries have here 
met with great success; and the District is also a great centre of Roman 
Catholic missionary enterprise, contaiAing three-fifths .of the total 
number of their converts in Bengal. • 

The Division Contains 13 towns and 23,876 villages. Ranchi 
(25,970) is the only town with a population exceedi»g 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. Chota Nagpur possesses great mineral wealth, especially in 
respect of coal, the principal fields being the Girfdih coaVfield in 
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Hazaribagh, the Jherria coal-field chiefly in Manbhum, and the Dalton- 
ganj coal-field in Palamau. The output of coal and coke in 1903 was 
3,329,000 tons. Mica is mined in HazaribSgh, and 547 tons were 
produced in 1903. The Jairj temples at Parasnath Hill yearly attract 
thousands of pilgrims ; othef interesting antiquities are the ruins of a fort 
at Panchet and of temples at several places in the Manbhum District. 

Chott Nagpur States. — A term formerly applied to nine Native 
States in Chota Nagpur, Bengal, consisting of the seven Tributary 
States of Chang Bhakar, Korea, Surguga, Udaipur, J»ashpur, 
Gangpur, and Bonai, and the two Feudatory States of Kharsawan 
and Saraikela. The five States first named were transferred in 
October, 1905, to the Central Provinces, as part of the territorial redis- 
tribution c onnected with the formation of the new l^rovince of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and the Oriya-speaking States of Gangpur and 
Bonai were at the same time attached to the Orissa Tributary States. 
1"he Chota Nagpur States therefore now include only the two small 
States of Kharsawan and Saraikela. 'I'hese States, which lie between 
22^ 29' and 22 ° 54' N. and 85° 38' and 86® o' E., have a total area 
of 602 square miles, and are practically wedged in between the 
Districts of Manbhum and Singhbhum. They arc bounded on the 
north by the Districts of Ranchi and Miinbhum ; on the east and west 
by Singhbhuni ; and on the south by the Orissa State of Mayurbhanj 
and Singhbhum. 

Chotfi. Sinchula. — Peak in the Sinchula range, in the Alipur sub* 
division of Jalpaiguri District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
26° 48' N. and 89® 34' E., about 7 miles north of Buxa cantonment 
and separating British from Bhutan territory. The elevation is 5,695 
feet above sea-level. 

Chota Udaipur. — State in the Political Agency of Rewa Kantha, 
BomV^ay, lying between 22® 2' and 22® 32' N. and 73® 47' and 74® 
20' E., with an estimated area of 873 sejuare miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the State of Bariya ; on the east by All Rajpur ; on the 
south by petty States in the Sankheda Mehwas ; and on the west by 
Baroda territory. I'he river Orsing runs through the State, dividing 
it into two nearly equal portions ; the Narbada washes its southern 
boundary for a few niiles. The country is hilly and overgrown with 
fore;^. During the greater part of the year the climate is damp and 
unhealthy, and fever is prevalent. 

The family of the chief are Cjhauhan Rajputs, who, when driven out 
of their fdrmel territories by the advance of the MusalmSns about the 
year 1244, entered Gujarat, and took ix)Sscssion of Cbampaner city and 
fort. On the capture of Champ^ner in 1484‘^by Mahmud Begara, they 
withdrew to the wild parts of their former possessions east of ChSm- 
pSner, one branch founding the State of Bariya and the other the State 
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of Chota Udaipur. In the disturbances of 1858 the chief refused to 
hold any communication with 'I'antia 'ropi, one of the leaders of the 
rebellion, and prepared to defend himself against any attempt to enter 
his capital. It was when encamped before me town of Chota Udaipur 
that Tantia Topi was defeated by General Parke. The chief bears the 
title of Maharawal. His house follows the rule of primogeniture, and 
holds a sanad of adoption. He is entitled to a salute of pine guns. 
The family moved at one time to Mohan, a most advantageous position 
for commanding the passes, and built a fort there. Hence the State 
is sometimes called Mohan. But this capital was abandoned in favour 
of Chota Udaipur. It was probably in consequence of the defenceless 
position of the latter place that the chiefs became tributary to the 
Gaikwar. The political control has since 1822 been transferred to 
the British Government. 

The Census of 1901 returned a population t)f 64,621, or 74 persons 
per square mile, living in one town (Chota Udaipur) and 502 villages. 
Hindus numbered 62,516 and Musalmans 1,965. During the last 
decade the State lost 31 per cent, of its population owing to famine. 
Of 297 square miles of cultivable area, 77 s(juare miles were cropped 
in 1903—4. Cotton occupied about ii^ square miles and sesamum 
6^ square miles. About 225 square miles of the total area are covered 
by forest. 'Phere are no manufactures or n^ines ; but marble and iron 
exist in the soil, and expert advice is beibg obtained with a view to 
their exploitation. The principal expottjsi are timber, cotton, and 
flowers of the niahiia tree. 'I'he main rojate from Malwa to Baroda 
and the sea passes through the territory*. 

The Raja is a chief of the second class, and has pow er to try his own 
subjects for capital offences. The income of the State in 1903-4 was 
about 2 lakhs. A tribute of Rs. 8,908 is payable to the Gaikwar of 
Baroda, the amount being collected by the British Government. I he 
chief maintains a police force of 257 men, and a mounted military 
corps of 23 men, who act as a bodyguard. There is one jail. Ihe 
IState contains 14 schools with an average daily attendance of 456 
pupils, and one dispensary which treated 4,473 patients in 1903-4. In 
the same year 2,733 persons were vaccinated. 

Chotiia. — Petty Stale in Kathiaw’ar, Bonibay. 

Chowbe jSlgirs. — ("ollection ()f estates in the Baghelkhand Agency, 
Central India. See Chaure Jagirs. > ^ , 

ChowghS.t {Chaughat ), — 'Pown in the i^onnani tdlnk of Malabar 
District, Madras, situated in 10® 35' N. and 76^ 2' L. Population 
(1901), 7,426. It was fonherly the headquarters of^a taluk of the 
same name, which was amalgamated in i860 with Kutnad and 
Betatn^d into the present taluk of Ponnani. 1 ]l contains a pistrict 
Munsif’s court and a s office. At Palayut to the east 
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there is a Romo-Syrian church, noted as one of the seven original 
churches of Malabar. The town lies on a backwater, connected by 
canals with Ponnani on north and Travancore on the south. 

Chu^dS.nga Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of Nadia District, 
Bengal, lying between 23° 22' and 23° 50' N. and 88® 38' and 89° i' E., 
with an area of 437 square miles. The subdivision consists of a flat 
widespread plain intersected by numerous streams, which have now 
in many instances silted up. The population increased from 245,422 
in 1891 to 254,589 in 1901, the density being 583 persons per square 
mile. The subdivision contains 485 villages, Chuadanga being its 
head-quarters. 

Chu3.d&nga Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Nadia District, Bengal, situated in 23® 39' N. and 88® 51' E., 
on the left bank of the Matablianga river. Population (1901), 3,147* 
Chuadanga is a station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and an 
important trade centre. It contains the usual public offices ; the sub- 
jail has accommodation for twelve prisoners. 

Chuda State. — State in the Kathiawar Political Agency, Bombay, 
lying between 22® 23' and 22® 30' N. and 71° 37' and 71® 51' E., with 
an area of 78 square miles. I’he population in 1901 was 12,005, resid- 
ing in one town and 13 villages. The revenue in 1903-4 amounted to 
1*2 lakhs, and 39 square miles were cultivated. Chuda ranks as 
a third-class State in Kathiawar. It is an offshoot from WadhwSn. 
'Fhe ruler first entered into engagement with the British Government 
in 1807. He bears the title of Thakur. 

Chuda Town.-— Chief town of the State of the same name in Kathia- 
war, Bombay, situated in 22® 29' N. and 71® 44' E. Population (1901), 
5,581. It is a railway station on the Bhavnagar-Wadhwan line, 

Chudesar. Petty State in Rkwa Kantha, Bombay. 

Chumalhari. — Snow peak on the boundary between Tibet and the 
north-western corner of the State of Bhutan, situated in 27® 50' N. 
and 89® 16'' E,, 23,933 feet above sea-level. Chumalhari is known as 
one of the most sacred mountains in I'ibet. 

Chumbul.— Rivqj- in Central India. Sec Chambal. 

Chumurchi. Village in the south-west of the State of Bhutan, 

situated in 26® 55' N. and 89® 7' E. 

Chun3,r Tahsil. — Tahsll of Mirzapur District, United Provinces, 
comprising the parganas of Bhagwat, Karyat Sikhar, Ahraura, ChunSr, 
Bhuill, and taluka Sakte.sgarh of pargana Kantit, and lying between 
24® 47' and 25® 15' N. and 82 42' and 83® with an area of 

562 .square mil^. Population fell from 155,582 in 1891 to 176,532 in 
1901. There are 580 villages and two towns: Ahraura (population, 
11,32^ and Chunak (9,926), the tahsll head-quarters. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,87,000, and fon cesses Rs. 
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The density of population, 314 persons per square mile, is considerably 
above the District average. The Ganges divides the pargana of KarySt 
Sikhaj on the north from the rest of the which stretches away 

south to the niiddl« of the Vindhyan platea^i. In the west the scarp 
of the Vindhyas reaches almost to the Ganges, and scattered hills are 
found on the bank of that river ; but in the east lies a broader stretch 
of level land. The Jirgo rises in the south of the iahsil^ flows 
north to ^in the great river near Chiinar. The area under cultivation 
in 1903-4 w'as 242 square miles, of which 36 were irrigated. A\'ells 
supply more than half the irrigated area, and tanks most of the 
remainder. 

Chun9.r Town. — Head-rjuarters of the tahsti of the same name in 
MirzSpur District, United Provinces, situated in 25" 7' N. and 82® 
54' E., on the right bank of the Ganges and on the East Indian 
Railway. Population (1901), 9,926. Tradition assigns a high antiejuity 
to the fort of ChunSr. Bhartrinath, brother of the half-historic Vik- 
ram^lditya of "Ujjain, Is said to have chosen this solitary wooded rock 
overhanging the Ganges as the site of his hermitage. In 'the early 
Muhammadan period a Hindu, named Prithwf Raja, possessed the 
fortress, and after his death it was seized by the Musalmans. A 
mutilated slab over the gateway, however, commemorates its recovery 
from the invaders. It again fell into the Imnds of the Muhammadans, 
though the actual command of the fort rebained in the hands of the 
Bahelias till it became British. Sher Khir^, Silr, afterwards Slier Shah, 
obtained Chunar by marriage with the daughter of a local chief ; and 
in the struggles between Pathan and Mughal the fort was of great 
importance as the key to Bengal and Bihar. It was captured by 
Humayun in 1537, and recaptured shortly after by Sher Shah. In 
1575 AkbaPs armies took the place, which remained in the power of 
the Mughals till the eighteenth century, when it fell into the hands 
of the Nawab of Oudh. The British troops under Major Munro 
attacked it without success in 17^3 i came into our possession 

after the battle of Buxar in the following year. After Raja (^het 
Singh^s outbreak in 1781, Warren Hastings retired to Chiinar, where 
a force was collected under Major Popham, which expelled Chet Singh 
from his strongholds in the neighbourhood. Hastings was fond of the 
situation and climate of Chunar, and his residence is still standing. 
The fort was used for some time as a glace of confinement for state 
prisoners, and w^as garrisoned up to 1890. The Provincia? refdl-matory 
for juvenile offendecs in the United Provinces is now located here. 

The fort is built on an outlier of the Vindhyan range, a sandstone 
rock jutting into the Ganges and deflecting the river fo the north. It 
lies nearly north and south, 800 yards long, 133 to 300 broad, jind 80 
to 175 feet above^ the level of the surrounding country. The circum- 
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ference of the walls is about 2,400 yards. The present fortifications 
were for the most part constructed by the MusalmSns, apparently from 
materials obtained by pulling down still older Hindu buildings.^ The 
town lies immediately norA of the fort in the ang\p between the Jirgo 
and the Ganges, and contains a dispensary and a branch of the Church 
Missionary S(x:iety. Close by is the tomb of Shah Kasim Sulaimam, 
a saint whose piety was clearly established, when he was carried 
prisoner to Delhi, by his fetters dropping off each evening at the time 
of prayer. His cap and turban are still shown at his tomb, and when 
gently rubbed by one of his disciples pour out a divine influence. 

C'huiur was a municipality from 1868 to 1904, and during the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged about 
Rs. 7,000. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 13,000, chiefly derived 
from octroi (Rs. 8,000); and the expenditure was Rs. 12,000. Its con- 
stitution has now been changed to that of a ‘ notified area.’ The town 
has little trade, but some inferior art pottery with debased European 
patterns is produced here. There is a fahsiil school, and the munici- 
pality aids three schools attended by 246 pupils. 

[Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. xi, p. 128.] 

Chunderi. — Town in Gwalior State, Central India. See ChanderI. 

ChuniSln Tahsil. - South-western iahszl oi Inhere District, Punjab, 
lying between 30° 38' and 31® 22' N. and 73*^ 38' and 74® 29' E., with 
an area of i,i6i square miles, about half of which lies in the lowlands 
beneath the old bank of the Beas. It extends from the Sutlej right 
across the Manjha, including a narrow strip of country beyond the 
Ravi. The lowlands are irrigated by the Upper Sutlej Inundation 
Canals, and the Manjha portion by the Bari Doab Canal. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 257,281, compared with 230,197 in 1891, The 
head-quarters are at the town of Chunian (population, 8,959); and it 
also contains the town of Khudian (3,401) and 430 villages. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903 -4 to Rs. 3,25,000. 

Chunian Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsUl of the same name in 
Lahore District, Punjab, situated in 30^" 58' N. and 74° o' E., 8 miles 
from Cjiaiiga Manga on the North-Western Railway. Population 
(1901), 8,959. Th<? town stands on the high bank of the old bed 
of the Beas. It is the local centre through which the grain and cotton 
of the taJml pass to the railway. The municipality was created in 
1867. The income during the ten years endiEg 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 1 5, coo, and the expenditure Rs. 16,300. The income for 1903-4 
wus Rs. 15,600; derived mainly from octroi; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 21,300. Chunian has little trade, and the only industry of any 
importance is cotton ginning. There are 8 ginning factories, 6 of 
which in 1904 gave employment to 259 persons. The town possesses 
an Anglo-vernacular Iniddle school and a dispensary. 
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Chupra. — Subdivision and town in Saran District, Bengal. See 
Chapra. 

Chvrnl. — River of Bengal. See Matabhanga. 

Churu.— Head-qaarters of the tahsil of tfte same name in the Reni 
nizdmat of the State of Bikaner, Rajputana, situated in 28° 18' N. and 
74° 59' E., about 100 miles east of Bikaner city, and close to the 
Shekhawati frontier. The town is said to have been founded by and 
named afier a Jat called Chuhru, about 1620. Population (1901), 
i 5>6S7. Churu is the home of many wealthy bankers, and contains 
some fine houses, wells, and chhatris (cenotaphs). The fort is said to 
have been built in 1739. The town possesses a combined post and 
telegraph office, a vernacular school attended by 76 boys, and an 
excellent hospital. The latter was the gift of a munificent citizen 
named Bhagwan Das, and contains accommodation for 15 in-patients. 

The town and fort of Churu, with about 80 villages in the neighbour- 
hood, were formerly held by an influential 1'hakur, who was constantly 
contending with the Darbir. In 1813 the Thakur was besieged in 
his fort, and, being reduced to great straits, is said to have swallowed 
a diamond and died. Churu fell into the hands of the Darbar, but 
was shortly after recovered by the Thakur’s successor with the help 
of Amir Khan. In 1818 the Darbar, assisted by a British force, finally 
took possession, and the Thakurs of Churu now hold only five 
villages. J 

ChutiH. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Ranch! Dis- 
trict, Bengal, situated in 23° 21' N. and 85° E-t 2 miles east of 
Ranchi town. Population (1901), 888. Chutia was at one time the 
seat of the Nagbansi Rajas, and this circumstance gave to their territory 
the designation of Chota (a corruption of Chutia) Nagpur. 

ChutiS. Nagpur. — Division and group of Native States in Bengal. 
See Chota Nagpur. 

Chutturpore. — Name of State and town in Central India. See 
Chhatarpur. 

Circllrs, Northern {Sarkdr = a division of land). — A name applied 
to the five northern District.s of the Madras presidency — Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam, Godavari, Kistna, and Guntur. It dates from the Musal- 
man occupation of this part of the country. There were then five 
Circars : namely, Guntur, Kondapalli, Ellore, Rajahmundry, and 
Chicacole. Chicacole included the prer*ent Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
Districts ; Rajahmundry extended to Cocanada ; and Kondapalli came 
as far south as tlio Kistna river. The chief town of the five Circars 
was Masulipatam. • ^ 

In 1750 Muzaffar Jang, on becoming Subahdar of the Deccan by the 
help of the French, ceded to them Masulipatapi, with the ^djacent 
country. In 1753 his successor, Salabat Jang, extended the grant to 
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the whole of the Northern CircSrs. M. Bussy, who was appointed 
to the government of the new tract, united the whole, though not 
without great trouble in Chicacole, Bobbili, and other places, under 
the titular chiefship of Vi/uarama Raz, R 5 ja of Vi:^*anagram. He was 
succeeded by Ananda Raz, who, after making offers in vain to the 
Madras Government (then embarrassed by the French besieging their 
capital), surrendered the Circars to the English in Bengal. Lord Clive 
at once sent an army southwards, which, after defeating thj? French, 
stormed Masulipatam. A treaty was concluded with Salabat Jang, by 
which all the territory dependent on Masulipatam, about 8o miles in 
length and 20 in breadth, was ceded to the English. In 1761 NizSm 
All supplanted Salabat Jang ; and in the following year four of the 
Circars were offered by him to the East India Company on condition 
of affording military aid. The offer was refused ; but in 1765 the 
Company obtained a grant of all the five Circars from the emperor, 
Shah Alam. To secure possession of them the fort of Kondapalli was 
seized, and a treaty of alliance signed with Nizam All at Hyderabad, 
November 12, 1766. By this treaty the Company, in consideration 
of the grant of the Circars, engaged to maintain troops at an annual 
cost of £90,000 for the Nizam’s assistance whenever required. Guntur, 
being a personal estate of the Nizam’s brother, Basalat Jang, was, as 
a matter of courtesy, excepted during his lifetime. Two years later 
another treaty was signed (on March i, 1768), in which the Niz^m 
acknowledged the validity of Shah Alam’s grant and resigned the 
Circars (Guntur again excepted) to the Company, receiving, as a mark 
of friendship, £50,000 per annum. In 1769 the Circars were taken 
under direct management; and in 1778 Guntvlr was also rented, by 
special treaty, from Basalat Jang for his lifetime. 'The Nizam strongly 
objected to this lease and the Madras Government eventually cancelled 
it. Basalat Jang died in 1782 ; but though Guntur should then have 
been at once handed over, it was not until 1788 that it came under 
British administration. In 1823 the claims of the Nizam over the 
Northern Circars were determined by a money payment from the Com- 
pany of 116^ lakhs, and the whole thus became a British possession. 

Cis-Sutlej StateiS. — A group of States in the Punjab, lying in the 
tract of country bounded by the Sutlej on the west and north, the 
Siwaliks on the north-east, the Jumna on the east, and the old Delhi 
territory on the south. In 1809 the treaty between the British Gov- 
ernment and Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore set a limit to the 
encroachments 6f the Maharaja to the east and south of the Sutlej, and 
the Cis-Sutlej States were formally taken^ under British protection. 
These States w#re mostly held by Sikh chiefs, of whom the most 
prominent was the Raja of Patiala with a revenue of a quarter of a 
million •sterling ; and* by hands of Sikh horsemen, whose individual 
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shares in some cases did not exceed the t\^e^tieth part of a single 
village* Many of them were of recent origin, and had been founded by 
Sikh warriors from beyond the Sutlej after the overthrow of the Afghan 
govefnor at Sirhind by the united forces of* the Sikhs on both sides of 
the river in 1763. *For some time previous \o the treaty of 1809 Ranjit 
Singh had aimed at establishing his supremacy over the cis-Sutlej 
territory. Several of the most prominent of the chiefs had been 
tributaries of the Maratha power, and it was as the successor of the 
Marathas that the British Government claimed the protectorate, 'fhe 
protected chiefs were allowed full sovereignty within their respective 
territories, but were required to assist the British with all their forces in 
repelling any invasion of the country. 'Bhe British Governntent com 
fined its interference with the States to the settlement of quarrels, and 
the determination of dis[)utes as to succession, but reserved to itself, as 
the price of its protection, the right of escheat in case of failure of heirs. 
Political control over the States was until 1840 exercised through the 
British representative at Delhi and his assistants, who were also 
responsible foi the administration of the territories which lapsed from 
time to time in default of licirs. In 1840 a Governor-Generars Agent 
for the North-West Frontier was appointed with his head-quarters 
at Ambala, and two years later the administration of the lapsed 
territories was transferred to him. 

In the first Sikh War (1845-6) the grea(: majority of the States failed 
to act up to their obligations. The Lahore army was largely recruited 
in their territories, and their sympathit^, as a rule, were with the 
enemies of their i)rotectors. As a conaeiquence, at the end of 1846, 
important modifications were made in the relations between the de- 
faulting States and the paramount power. The most flagrant offenders 
were punished by confiscation, and the remainder were deprived of 
their police jurisdiction, and of the right to levy customs and transit 
duties, while the obligation to furnish troops was commuted for a 
money payment. Nine chiefs only-“ those of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, 
Maler Kotla, Faridkot, Kalsia, Raikot, Dialgarh, and Mamdot — were 
exempted from this arrangement, and allowed to retain full powers. 

These reforms added largely to the territory under the direct control 
of the British Government, The head-quarters of the Agent had been 
transferred to Lahore, and a Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States was 
appointed, subordinate to him. It was speedily found that, without 
police jurisdiction, the position of the* States was an injposjyble one; 
and in 1849, after the conquest of the Punjab, the Bwtish Government 
assumed complete control throughout their territories, which were 
shortly afterwards brought under settlement, and the.revenues assessed 
in cash. The position of the chiefs, and of the representatives of the 
old communities of horsemen (known as paiHdiirs\ who were thus 
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deprived of their former powers, became that of ordinary jdglrddrs \ 
and the right of succession to the jdglrs is confined to the descendants 
in the male line of the persons actually in possession in 1809, the date 
of the declaration of the ^ritish protectorate. Of the States which 
were allowed to retain powers in 1846, Dialgarh lapsed in 1852 and 
Raikot in 1854, while Mamdot was annexed in 1855 consequence 
of the misconduct of the NawSb. The defunct States are now incor- 
porated in. the Districts of Ambala, Karnal, Ludhiana, Ferozepore, 
and Hissar. 

Closepet.--Head-tjuarters of the \^\x\>tdliik of the same name in the 
Channapatna taluk of Bangalore District, Mysore, situated in 12^43' N. 
and 77° 17'E., on the Arkavati, 28 miles by rail from Bangalore city. 
Population (1901), 6,099. town was founded in 1800, being 

named after Sir Barry Close, the Resident, and became the head- 
(juarters of the Bargir or irregular horse at that time. The Miisalmans 
of the place are largely engaged in the rearing of silkworms and 
reeling of silk. The municipality dates from 1870. The receipts and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 3,000. In 
1903-4 they were Rs. 3,800. 

Cocan^da Subdivision.— Subdivision of Godavari District, Madras, 
consisting of the taluk of Cocanaua and the zamlnddri taksils of 
Tuni and Pithapura:m. 

Cocanada Taluk. — Coast taluk in Godavari District, Madras, lying 
between 16® 43' and 17® 6' N. and 82® 8' and 82^ 21' K., with an 
area of 294 square miles. The population in 1901 was 213,758, 
compared with 183,505 in 1891. It contains two town.s, Cocanada 
(population, 48,096), the DivStrici and taluk head-quarters, and Samat.- 
KOT (16,015); 99 villages. The demand on account of land 

revenue and cesses in 1903 4 amounted to Rs. 5,45,000. Coringa 
and Injaram, well-known .seaports in the days of the early Euro[)ean 
settlements, arc situated in this taluk ; and Tallarcvu, near C'oringa, 
is the only place in the Di.strict where ship-building is now carried 
on. The princij)al crop is rice, which is irrigated by canals from the 
Godavari river. 

Cocanada Town {tKdkinada), — Town and seaport in the taluk of 
the same name, God5.vari Di.strict, Madras, situated .in 16® 57' N. and 
82® 14' E., at the head of Cocanada Bay, which is formed by the 
shoals at the mouth of the eastern branch of the Godavari river. A 
branch 10, milps long connects' the port with the main line of the 
East Coast Railway at S^malkot junction (391 miles from Madras). 
The population in 1901 was 48,096, of whpm 44,7*87 were Hindus, 
2,281 Muhammadans, and 1,022 Christians, 

CocanSlda is of little historical importance. Jagannathapuram, one 
of its suburbs, was however very early chosen by the Dutch as the site 
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of a factory. It was finally ceded to the British in 1825. After the 
capture of Masulipatani by Colonel Forde in 1759, the French twice 
landed a small force at Cocanida, but were easily repulsed. With the 
silting up of Coringa Bay Cocanada took*^^he place of Coringa as a 
port, and rose into importance during the American Civil War as 
place of shipment for the cotton pressed at Guntur. 

The town is situated on a sandy plain, little above sea-level. Two 
canals from Dowlaishweram, one running through Samalkot and the 
other through the Ramachandrapurani taiuh^ fall into the tidal creek on 
which it stands and connect it with the waterways of the District. It 
is the head-quarters of the 1 )istrict administration, though some of the 
staff arc stationed at Rajahmundry, and one of the two District Forest 
officers at Kunavaram. It is also the head-cjuarters of a company of 
the East Coast Rifle Volunteers. The (Canadian Baptist Mission have 
their principal establishment here, and there is a Roman Catholic 
church and convent. 

Cocanada was constituted a municipality in iShO. The municipal 
receipts during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 9'^,ooo, and 
the expenditure (including the water-works) Rs. 1,01,000. 1 ’he income 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,14,000, the principal sources being the taxes on 
houses and lands (Rs. 27,500), and tolls (Rjs. 13,000). The expenditure 
was Rs. 1,39,000, the chief items being w|iter-works (Rs. 57,000), con- 
servancy (Rs. 19,400), and roads and buildings (Rs. 20,500). Inhere 
are two hospitals, one, the Victoria Manorial Hospital, which was 
opened in 1903, being for women. Thd water-works, completed in 
1903 at a cost of 4J lakhs, are designed tO give a supply of 10 gallons 
[ler head per day to a population of 40,000. 'i'he water is obtained 
from the Samalkot canal. 

Cocanada is the chief port on the Coromandel coast north of 
Madras ; but since the construction of the railwa) , and also on account 
of the .silting up of the bay, it has much declined. Vessels calling here 
anchor 4f miles from the entrance to the harbour off the VakalapQdi 
lighthouse in 5 fathoms at low water. In 1903-4, 265 ve.ssels with a 
tonnage of 534,545 entered the port and 265 also cleared from it. Of 
the latter, 38 with a tonnage of 61,611 cleared fbr foreign ports. The 
value of the foreign exports was about 84 lakhs, and of the imports 
19 lakhs. The coasting trade was valued at about 103 lakhs. The 
chief exports are cotton, shipped to the United Kingdom, France, and 
Belgium ; oilseeds, chiefly to FTance and the United Kingdom ; and 
rice, to Ceylon and Mauritius. Tobacco is sent in large quantities to 
Rangoon, where it is madp up into cheroots. Ghl^ pulses, and castor 
and gingelly oils are also exported. The principal miporls are cotton 
piece-goods and twist and yarn, which come coastwise from Bombay, 
gunny-bags from Bengal, rice from Burma, ahd kerosene ^oil from 
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America. Cucanada possesses a Chamber of Commerce and a Port 
Conservancy Board. The port dues in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 37,000, 
and landing and shipping dues to Rs. 20,000. During the year 1903, 
23,400 passengers embarked at the port, all for Burma. 

A private salt factory is Wrked at Cocanada, and' important Govern- 
ment salt-pans are situated a few miles off at Penuguduru. A large 
rice-husking mill has been opened, and several small husking and oil 
factories ace at work. There are also an iron foundry and some small 
cheroot-making firms. But the principal business of the place is the 
shipping trade. 

The chief educational institution in Cocanada is the Pithapuram 
Raja’s College, founded in 1852, and endowed in 1865 with Rs. 25,000 
by the Raja of that estate. It was raised to a second-grade college 
in 1884, and has an attendance of 490, of whom 54 are in the college 
classes. The Timpany Memorial school, founded in 1883 for English- 
speaking children, and under the management of the Canadian Baptist 
Mission, has an attendance of 40. 

Cochin State (AW^r///).— Native State in political relations with 
the Government of Madras, called after the town of the same name, 
formerly its capital but now a British possession. It lies between 
9® 48' and 10® 49' N. and 76^ and 76® 55' E., and has an area of 
1,361^ square miles. The State is singularly diversified in its con- 
figuration and physical aspects. It consists of two disconnected parts, 
the larger of which is bounded on the north by the Malabar District 
of Madras, on the east by Malabar and Tra van core State, on the south 
by Travancore, and on the west by Malabar and the Arabian Sea. 
The smaller part, called Chittur, is situated to the north-east, and is 
entirely surrounded by the Madras Districts of Malabar and Coim- 
batore. There are also a few small isolated tracts encircled by 
Travancore. 


The State is divided into three well-defined parts — the hills, the 
plains, and the seaboard. The hilly or eastern portion, which covers 
nearly half its total extent, is formed by a section 
aweets^ of the Western Ghats and is broken by long 
spurif, extensive ravines, dense forests, and tangled 
jungles, rising terrace after terrace to an elevation of 5,000 feet above 
the sea. It is covered with magnificent forests of teak and other 
valuable trees, and exhibits everywhere a splendid luxuriance of foliage 


and flowers. .Stretching westN^ard, in gentler slopes and graduall) 
widening valleys, but broken here and there by isolated low hills, the 
plains succeed the forest-clad uplands. Inter^sected by numerous rivers 
and streams, dotted everywhere with homesteads or farms, and closely 
cultivated wherever possible, these plains stretch in a succession of 


gentle undulations tow^ards a line of backwaters on the coast. Between 
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the backwaters and the sea is a long and narrow stretch of sand, 
densely covered with luxuriant coco-nut palms, and in some parts, 
where there are natural or artificial embankments, with a wide extent 
of rice-fields. It is low and generally swifliipy, and is in several parts 
liable to be flooded during the monsoon ini?ndations. 

The chief rivers are the Alwaye, the Chalakudi, the Kurimiali or 
Karuvannur, the Ponnani, and the Anaimalai. The Alwaye is really 
a Travancore river, but runs through Cochin for a few jniles ; and 
along this part of its course there are several neat bungalows on its 
banks, for the use of the members of the ruling family and the chief 
officers of the State. The ('halakudi rises in the Kodasseri forests 
and, after a tortuous course of nearly 70 miles, empties itself into the 
backwater a few miles from Cranganur. 'Fhe Kurumali, which is 
known as the Karuvannur after its junction with the Manali, drains 
the Paravattani and Palapilli forests. The Ponnani receives numerous 
streams rising from the Cochin forests, and forms fc<r several miles 
the boundary between Malabar and Cochin. The Anaimalai or 
Chittur river, in its course through Coimbatore and Malabar, meanders 
along 1 5 miles of Cochin territory in a broad bed of rock and sand. 

One of the most* striking physical features of the country is the 
continuous chain of lagoons or backwaters already mentioned, which 
run parallel to the sea and receive the drainage of the numerous 
streams descending from the \\'estern Ghfits. They are very irregular 
in form, varying in breadth from 4 mil4s to a few dozen yards, and 
branch out into a number of intricate attd shallow channels, sometimes 
containing low alluvial islands. They Communicate with the sea at 
three points — Cochin, Cranganur, and Chetwai. Though they are 
shallow in most places, navigation along them is at all limes possible 
for flat-bottomed passenger and cargo boats. There are also two 
extensive fresh-water lakes, which ar .’! connected with each other, the 
Enamakkal and the Manakkodi. A part of the former lies within 
Malabar District. 1 'hese lakes open into the backw'aters at Ena- 
makkal and Chirakkal, and embankments are constructed to prevent 
the ingress of salt water from these during the hot season, when the 
beds of the lakes are sown with rice. 'Fhe areacthiis annually cultivated 
exceeds 7,000 acres. 

The prevailing geological formation of the eastern part of the 
State is gneiss, \vbich decomposes into a soil eminently suited, in com- 
bination with the heavy rainfall, to stipport a luxuriant foi;est growth. 
Proceeding w^estwards, the formation merges into laterite underlain 
by gneiss, and l^ecomes sandy on the seaboard. 

The flora of the hilly part of the State resembles that of the rest of 
the Western Ghats, consisfing chiefly of plants that love a warm and 
moist climate. The principal trees are referred to under Foij^sts below. 
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("offee and cardamoms are grown on the Nelliampathis. The more 
prominent growth of the laterite plains includes numerous jack- and 
mango-trees, areca palms, and various species of plantain. The cpco- 
nut palm is the chief tree or^*the seaboard. , 

The forests of Cochin contain all the larger animals of Southern 
India. Elephants and bison (gaur) are common in the Parambikolam 
range and to a less extent in the Kodasseri range. Nilgiri ibex are 
occasional!/ seen in the higher ranges of the Nelliampathis. • Tigers, 
bears, leopards, hyenas, sCxmbar and other kinds of deer are met with in 
all the forests. The hunting leopard and the wolf are said to be found 
in some of the jungles. Monkeys and birds of species uncommon 
away from the west coast are found both in the hills and on the plains. 
The rivers and backwaters contain otters and crocodiles. 

The climate, though damp and enervating, is not unhealthy. It is 
most moist in the southern ialuks^ which are situated close to the sea 
and the backwaters, but less so in the north. Of all parts of the State, 
the ChittOr taluk^ situated within the PSlghat Crap, has the driest and 
most bracing climate. The lower hills and parts of ("hittur are feverish, 
especially during the dry months. Elephantiasis is very common along 
the coast. The temperature is fairly uniform throughout the year ; 
the highest figure recorded in 1903 was 96° in April, and the lowest 
69® in December, the mean being 82®. 

The rainfall is very heavy, anu is fairly regular and uniform in quan- 
tity. Like the west coast generally, Cochin gets the benefit of both the 
monsoons in full. In Chittur, however, owing to its situation w^ithin the 
gap, the supply is less copious, and this accounts for its drier climate. 
The annual rainfall, based on the statistics for the twelve years ending 
1903, averaged 136 inches at Trichur, 108 at Ernakulam, and 66 at 
Tattamangalam. The State has not for several generations suffered 
from any serious natural calamities, such as destructive floods or earth- 
quakes, and famine is practically unknown. 

Till about the middle of the ninth century a.d. Cochin formed part 
of the kingdom of Kerala. About that time, Cheraman Perumal, the 
last ruler, according to tradition, of the vast country 
stretching from Gokarn in the north to Cape (Comorin 
in the south, resigned the kingdom into the hands of his relatives and 
friends, embraced Islam, and went on a pilgrimage to Arabia, where his 
tomb is reported to have been found. The present Rajas of Cochin 
claim to hold tkeir territory in direct descent from him. Nothing is 
known of the subsequent history of the State till thf advent of the 
Portuguese, except that there was constant strifj between its rulers and 
the neighbouring chiefs, especially the Zamprin of Calicut. In 1502 
the Portuguese w^ere allowed to settle in the town of Cochin, and in the 
following ytZT they builf a fort and established commercial relations 
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with the surrounding country. In the wars with the Zamorin, they 
rendered effective aid to the Rajas of Cochin. In 1599 Menezes, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Goa, convened a synod at Udayam- 
PERUR (the Diam^er of history), a village :!bout 12 miles to the south- 
east of Cochin, at which the tenets of the Syrian (Christians, then a large 
body, were declared heretical, and all their service-books were corrected 
in order to rid them of Nestorian phrases. In 1663 the Dutch ousted 
the Portuguese from the town of Cochin. They also obtained posses- 
sion of several villages on the coast by friendly negotiation with the 
Raja, but otherwise left the latter to reign supreme. About a century 
later, in 1759, when th(' Dutch power began to decline, the Zamorin of 
("alicut invaded the State, but was expelled with the aid of the Raja 
of Travancore, who obtained a j>ortion of Cochin as a reward for this 
service. In 1776 Haidar All, the Muhammadan usurper of Mysore, 
invaded the State, and the Raja agreed to acknowledge his suzerainty 
and pay tribute. The State remained tributary to him and to his son 
and successor Tipu till 1791, when the Raja entered into a treaty with 
the British by which he became their vassal and agreed to pay a 
tribute of a lakh of rupees. In 1808 Paliyath Achan, the heredi- 
tary chief minister of the State, entered into a f onspiracy, with the 
minister of Travancore to assassinate the Resident, and raised an insur- 
rection against the British power without the knowledge of the Raja. 
This was easily suppressed ; and a freshj treaty was concluded which 
imposed an enhanced tribute of abouti 2^ lakhs. The Raja also 
engaged to hold no correspondence with 4 ny foreign State and to admit 
no Europeans into his service without Abe sanction of the British 
Government, who might dismantle or garrison any fcjrtresses in his 
dominions. On tlie other hand, the British undertook to defend the 
territories of the Raja against all enemies. In 1818 the tribute was 
reduced to 2 lakhs, which has since remained unaltered. The subse- 
quent history of the State is one of internal reforms and increasing 
pro.sperity. In 1862 the R§ja received from Earl ('anning, then 
Governor-General of India, a sanad granting him the right of adoption 
on failure of natural heirs. As in the adjoining State of Travancore, 
succession is through the female line, according to the prevalent usage 
on the west coast. His Highness Sir Rama Varma, the present Raja, 
succeeded in 1895. He was created K.C.S.I. in 1S97 and G.C.S.I. in 
1903. He is entitled to a salute of 17 guns. 

Prehistoric dolmens or burial cairnt are found here and there, especi- 
ally in the upland tracts, as also are rock-cut caves, ^the chief of which 
are those of T/ruvilwamala and Trikur. The remains of the Dutch 
fort at Cranganiir, of tH^ lines erected by Travancore and Cochin to 
stop the advance of Tipu,* and Of the fort round the town of Trichur 
still exist. There are several old temples, of which the most^noteworthy 
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are the Vadakimnathan shrine in Trichur and the Tiruvanchikulam 
teraple near Cranganur. The Jewish synagogues at Mattancheri, 
with a clock-tower nearly 300 years old, the copperplate charters qf the 
Jews, and some old Chris^’an churches are of archaeological interest. 
But few old inscriptions have been found, and they possess little 
historical value. 

There are 659 towns and villages in the State. The population was 
601,114 irf 1875, 600,278 in 1881, 722,906 in 1891, and 812,025 in 
1901. The decline in 1881 was due merely to in- 
opu a ion. (different enumeration. The State is divided into the 
seven taluks of Kanayannur, Cochin, Cranganur, Mukundapuram, 
Trichur, Talapilli, and Chittur, the respective head-quarters of which 
are Ernakulam (the capital of the State), Mattancheri, Cranganur, 
Irinjalakuda, Trichur, Vadakkancheri, and Chittur. Other note- 
worthy towns are Kunnamkulam and Tattamangalam. 

Statistics of |X)pulation, according to the Census of 1901, are 
appended : — 


Taluk , 

§ 

a 

Number of 

Popalation. 

i 

1 Population per 
j square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
t write. 

Area in sqi 
miles. 

i Towns- 

1 

Villages. 

Kanayannur 

81 

I 

83 

114,628 

1,419 

+ 12-3 

19,935 

Cochin 

63 

I 

61 

•30,456 

1,919 

+ 14.1 

•8,435. 

Cranganur 

19 

... 

7 

39, •40 

h 554 

4 - 4.2 

3,633 

Mukundapuram 

418 

I 

139 

•61,833 

387 

+ II.I 

16,108 

Trichur . 

225 

I 

174 

•45, •04 

645 

+ 12.5 

33.38c 

Talapilli . 

271 

I 

163 

15 », 3>5 

588 

+ 13*0 

18,600 

ChittQr . 

285 

2 

25 

89,549 

314 

+ 136 

8,894 

Total 

1,362 

7 

652 

81 2,025 

6,826 

+ 12.3 

io 8 , 9'79 


Nearly 69 per cent, of the people are Hindus or Animists, 7 per cent. 
MusalmSns, and more than 24 per cent. Christians. Jews number 
1,137. The population increased at the rate of 12*3 per cent, during 
the last decade, and the density now^ is as high as 596 persons 
per square mile. Mal^ryalam is the language of 88 per cent, of the 
population and Tamil of nearly 7 i>er cent. In the Chittur taluky which 
adjoins Coimbatore, as many as 36 per cent, of the people speak 
Tamil. 

Thought the (most numerous caste in the State is the toddy-drawing 
Iluvans or Tlyansj who number 184,504, the most qharacteristic and 
important caste is the Nayars, who number 11^,837. They formed the 
militia of the country in olden times, but arq now chiefly agriculturists 
and Government servants. They follow the Marumakkattayam law of 
inheritance, i.e. succession through the sister^s children, and among 
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them marriage is not a legal hut only a social compact dissolvable at the 
will of either party. Among other castes who follow the same law are 
the JCshattriyas or the ruling class (892), the Ambalavasis or temple- 
servants (7,433), apd low-caste Sudras, sucli^as barbers, washermen, and 
weavers (7,52 0 - The Brahmans of this coast, called Nambiidris (6,407), 
are a very conservative people who retain, more than any other class of 
Brahmans, the old-world piety and purity of the priestly class. Among 
them the eldest sons alone marry in their own class, the ‘other sons 
forming alliances with Nayar and Ambalavasi women. Other castes 
include the artisans (29,809), the Valans (7,564), and Arayans (4,081), 
who are fishermen and boatmen ; the Velans (8,243), who are washer- 
men to low castes ; and the agricultural labourer ("herumans (59,840), 
Paraiyans (8,841), Vettuvans (6,349), and Kanakans (5,917). The hill 
tribes include 215 Nayadis, 2,631 Malayans, 439 Ulladans, and 310 
Kadans. The chief occupation of the people is agriculture, and as 
many as 49 per cent, of them (excluding coco-nut growers) live by the 
land. The next most considerable occupations are those connected 
with the coco-nut, such as oil-pressing and rope- and mat-making, and 
with the backwaters, such as catching and curing fish, rowing boats, and 
so oni by which i6-6 per cent, of the peofde are supported. 

The economic condition of the people has improved considerably 
during the last thirty years. Wages of unskilled labourers have risen 
during this period from 2\ to 4 annas in tdwns and from 2 to 3 annas 
in villages, while those of skilled labourears have risen from 4^ to 8 annas 
in towns and front 3^ .to 6 annas in villages. The prices of food-stuffs 
have also riseri, however. The price of hudced rice, the chief food-grain, 
was Rs. 2-| per maund in the early seventies, while it is now nearly 
Rs. 4. The poorest class of agricultural labourers, the former predial 
serfs, still receive their wages in kind at the old rates ; but on the whole 
the people, especially the urban population, are now much better off 
than were their fathers thirty years ago. They live in better houses, 
are better clothed, and enjoy more comforts in everyday life. 

Births and deaths have been registered since 1896. The statistics 
are collected by the village officers and submitted at the end of each 
month to the taluk office, where they are consolidated. As there is no 
law in the State which renders it obligatory on the part of householders 
to report the births and deaths occurring in their families, the statistics 
cannot be considered exhaustive or reliable. The number of births and 
deaths registered in 1903 was only 8*5* and 9*6 per 1,00® respectively of 
the population. ^ ^ 

Of the 198,239 Christians in the State (1901), 196,690 are natives. 
Of these, 77,818 are Romjn Catholics under the Archbishop of Vera- 
poli (Varapuzha) and the Bishops of Cochin and Coimbatore, 90,142 
Romo-Syrians under the Bishops of Trichfif and ErnUkuiam, 8,884 
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Chaldean Syrians under the Patriarch of Babylon, 17,408 Jacobite 
Syrians under a Metropolitan owing allegiance to the Patriarch of 
Antioch, 514 St. Thomas or Reformed Syrians under the supreme 
control of a local Metropolitan, and 1,924 Projestants of various 
denominations. 

The history of the Catholic and Syrian Churches in Cochin would 
fill many pages and is beyond the scope of the present article. There 
were Chri.stians on the west coast in Marco Polo’s time, in the thirteenth 
century. The Protestant missions started work in Cochin but recently. 
The Church Missionary Society began operations first at Trichiir in 
1842 and at Kunnamkulam in 1854, the Church of England Zan^na 
Mission at Trichfir in 1881, and the Leipzig Lutheran Mission at 
Chittur in 1882. 

At the foot of the Ghats and in the Chittur td/uk, the chief under- 
lying rock is gneiss of a micaceous or hornblendic variety, loam 
derived from which is chemically very favourable for 
Affricuture. cultivation. In the middle zone of the State, the 
soil is a luteritic clayey loam, the lateritc being derived from a 
quartzose variety of the gneiss. In the tracts near the backwaters and 
the sea, the earth consists of recent deposits of sand and mud, due 
mostly to river alluvium. These two latter varieties are of moderate 
fertility. 

Cultivation is almost entirely rain-fed, the monsoon rains being both 
regular and abundant. It derives material help, however, in the 
C.hittur from the irrigation works on the Anaimalai river, and 

elsewhere from temporary dams across smaller streams. Rice, of 
which some 50 varieties are locally distin^^iiished, forms the stai)le of 
cultivation. Two crops of this are generally raised on all the low 
ground and oik* on land on a higher level, while a third crop is raised 
on some of the best land fed by irrigation from wells or minor streams 
temporarily < lammed. I'he ‘dry crops’ are the usual cereals and pulses, 
plantains and other vegetables, betel-leaf and areca-nut, tapioca, sugar- 
cane, ginger, and pepper. These are neither extensive nor important. 
Next to rice, coco-nut growing engages the chief attention of the 
cultivators. 'The trec^-is largely raised in the sandy tracts, and its 
products form the chief exports of the State. Coffee is grown on the 
Nelllampathis, the area under it being 3,182 acres. The total extent 
under ‘ wet ’ cultivation is 137,000 acres. Statistics of the area of ‘dry’ 
lands are r\ot available. No noteworthy improvements have been made 
in agricultural practice in recent years. 

There is no indigenous breed of cattle or, sheep. Milch cows are 
imported from Coimbatore, and draught bullocks from Mysore, Their 
degenerate progeny and crosses, supplemented by buffaloes, which 
seem to be better adapted to the climate, supply the plough cattle. 
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Sheep of the semmerf breed are imported from ("oimhatore, and a 
puny variety of goats is bred here and there. 

Permanent irrigation works exist only in the Chittur fd/uJi, where 
two anicuts have been constructed by the State and four by the ryots. 
In the other id/f/ks' small areas are irrigated by temporary dams put 
up annually across the minor streams. There arc 169 such dams or 
ckiras, of which 48 are made by the ryots. 1'he total area under 
irrigation is 17,000 acres, or 12 per cent, of the ‘wet' area.* Of this, 
the State Canals supply 5,000 acres and the State dams 6,200, while the 
rest is watered by private works, chiefly canals. A sum of Rs. 17,000 
is annually collected as irrigation ccss. 

d'he forests of Cochin form one of its most valuable assets. As they 
have not yet been fully surveyed and demarcated, their exact extent is 
unknown, d'he a[)proximate area is 605 square miles, 
or nearly half of the State. 'J'ill recently, the impor- Forests, 
tance of forest administration on scientific principles was not sufficiently 
recognized, and the re<‘kless destruction of the forests by timber-cutters, 
cultivators, and firewood-gatherers went on to a great extent unchecked. 
But a better system of administration was inaugurated about 1898, with 
the result that, while many parts of the forests arc now enjoying a long- 
needed rest, the revenue from this source is increasing enormously. 

The department is under the control of a ( onservator. The whole 
forest area is divided into two charges, called the northern and south- 
ern divisions, each under an Assistant Conservator. The former is 
composed of the Machad and ('hittur ranges, and the latter of the 
Kodasseri and Parambikolam ranges. 'Phe rAajor portion of the forests 
in the northern division were overworked in former years ; and these 
parts arc now jirac tically left alone, cxce})t for the removal of badly 
grown and stunted teak-trees, the extraction of fuel under the system of 
coppice with standard fellings, and selection fellings in the parts which 
have not been previotisly overworked. Teak, ebony iJJiospyros Kbenum)^ 
and black-wood {Dalbergia latifoUa) grow in all these ranges, but they 
are neither abundant nor of superior quality. Among exploitable trees 
that grow fairly in these forests are />/// (Ay //a dolabriformis)^ aifti 
(Artocarpus hirsuta\ vedankorana (Bignonia xylc^arpd)^ vengai (Piero- 
carptds Marsupiuvt), and pongo (CalopiiyUum bracteatiitii). It is, how- 
ever, in the southern division that teak and other valuable trees flourish 
generously and abundantly. 'Fhe Parambikolam range, including the 
Nelliampathis, and the Kodasseri ran^e, containing the? Adarapalli 
forests, are densely covered with magnificent timber, of marketable 
value. Several teak-trees have recently been felled in the former, of 
which the largest (but by nrf means the largest in the nange) contained 
more than 400 cubic feet of \\‘ood. They are practicall)’ virgin forests, 
covering an area of about 300 square miles, and have never* before 
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been worked for want of a suitable outlet. From the Adarapalli forests 
timber can be transported through TiY^ncore with comparative facility, 
but no exit is possible through Cochin territory except at prohibitive • 
cost. From the Parambikolam range an outlet has, after , careful 
investigation, been made' in the shape of a tramway and timber slide, 
at a cost of 10 lakhs. The tramway is in three sections. The first 
section covers a distance of 2o\ miles in the higher range, and is 
followed,, by a self-acting inclined tramway 5,000 feet long. Then 
comes the second section, 4^ miles in length, at the end of which 
timber is sent down by means of a slide 7,000 feet long, whence it is 
taken over the third section, 19 miles in length, to the Ch^lakudi 
railway-station. 

Among the minor forest products are cardamoms, which grow in 
several parts of Kodasseri and Parambikolam, lemon-grass, honey, 
beeswax, &c., which are found in all the forests. Elephants are caught 
in pits: 28 w^ere so caught in the three years ending 1904. The only 
attempt at artificial reproduction as yet made is the teak plantation at 
Palapilli in the Kodasseri range, which is about 800 acres in extent. 
The people are allowed to remove from the forests, free of all charge, 
head-loads of fuel, bamboos, and thorns for fencing, leaves for manure, 
timber for agricultural implements, fodder, and thatching-grass. The 
free grazing of cattle, sheep, and goats is also allowed. The receipts 
from the forests in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 5,84,000, compared with 
only Rs. 58,100 in 1 880-1. 

The only minerals worked in the State are granite, laterite, and 
limestone. The first two are quarried, chiefly for building purposes, 
in all the taluks but Cochin, Cranganur, and Chittur. Limestone is 
extracted in Chittur in small quantities. There are traces of iron and 
mica in some parts, but they have not yet been exploited. 

Cotton-weaving is carried on to some extent in the Chittur and 
Talapilli taluks. I^aced and other cloths of fine texture are made out 
of English cotton twist, and are displacing the Tin- 
conm^icadons cloths so much affected by the people of this ^ 

’ coast. Grass mats of excellent colouring and texture, 
made at Vadakkancheri, are in much demand. Coir (coco-nut fibre) 
matting and rugs of good quality are made at Ernakulam and Mat- 
tUncheri. 

The most important factory industry is the extraction of coco-nut oil. 
Seven steam mills, all in the Cochin taluk and owned by native 
capitalists, in which about 400 hands are employed daily, are engaged 
in this manufacture. The out-turn in 1903 was about 16,000 tons of 
oil, worth over 60 lakhs. Besides some cancqms for the manufacture 
of ordinary pottery and pantiles, there rre two tile factories at Trichdr 
and two in the Mukundapuram tdluk^ where tiles and bricks of the 
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Mangalore pattern are made. A steam saw-mill is at work at Vypin 
and another near Slioranur. There is also a hydraulic press at 
MatUncheri for pressing coir yarn. 

The chief exports are coco-nut oil, yarn, rope, fibre and matting 
made from coir, cojka, areca-nut, ginger, pep][)er, fish and prawns ; and 
the chief imports arc rice, cotton piece-goods and twist, raw cotton, 
metals, hardware and cutlery, and sugar. No official statistics of trade 
are available ; but figures for the value of the chief exports and imports 
through British Cochin, which are mainly the exports and imports of 
the Cochin State, show that the annual exports of coco nut oil are 
worth 93 lakhs; of yarn, <Sic., made of coir, 50 lakhs ; and of pepper, 
9 lakhs ; while the imports include grain valued at 38 lakhs, and raw 
and manufactured cotton valued at ii lakhs. 

A branch line of railway on the metre gauge was opened in June, 
1902, from Shoranur, on the south-west line of the Madras Railway, 
to Ernakulani, the capital of the State. The line, which is 65 miles 
long and cost nearly 70 lakhs of rupees, is owned by the State, but is 
worked by the Madras Railway Company. 

The total length of metalled roads maintained in Cochin is 391 
miles, and of unmetalled roads 56 miles. All the towns and impor- 
tant villages in the State, except those on the seaboard, are connected 
by good roads, which also meet all the met4iled roads in Malabar and 
Travancore that touch the Cochin frontier. ; Before the introduction of 
the railway, tlie chief means of communication, cs[)eciiilly for goods, 
was the backwaters, which still attract a considerable portion of the 
local traffic. I'he length of this line of comilJunication from 'rrichCir to 
the southern end of the State is 60 miles, and the canals which branch 
out from it have an aggregate length of about 60 nules. 

The State has a postal system or amhal of its own. There are in 
all 39 post offices, or one to every 35 square miles, besides 56 letter 
boxes. Postage stamps of the values of 3 pies and of i, and 2 putians 
(1 putian =10 pies), stamped envelopes of similar denominations, and 
post-cards and reply-cards of the values of 2 and 4 pies are manu- 
factured by the State under the sujwvision of the Superintendent of 
Stamps and Stationery. ,, 

The State has hitherto had the good fortune to enjoy immunity from 
famine. During the great famines of 1876-8 and Famine 
1897-8, there was ^considerable scarcity, but it was 
not so acute as to necessitate relief work*, much less gratuitous relief. 

Cochin is divided for administrative purposes into two divisions, the 
northern and southern, the head-quarters of which are at Trichur and 
Ernakulam. The administtative head of the division . 
is the Peshkar, who is also the District Magistrate, *** 

and whose position corresponds to that of the Collector of a, British 
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District. The northern division comprises the taluks of Trichflr, 
Talapilli, and Chittur, and the southern division those of Kanayannur, 
Cochin, C'ranganur, and Mukundapuram, each of which is in charge of 
a tahsilddr, who is also a? second-class magistrate. There are * three 
stationary sub-magistrates^— at Nemmara, Kunnaihkulam, and Adur. 
The taluks are further subdivided into forty-four provertis or amsams. 
The Diwan is the chief minister and responsible head of the adminis- 
tration. t 

The principal sources of revenue and the amounts received Yrom each 
in 1903--4 were: land revenue, 7 lakhs; salt, 5 lakhh ; forests, 6 lakhs ; 
judicial items, 3 lakhs ; and excise, 2 lakhs. The chief items of ex- 
penditure were : forests, 5 lakhs ; palace, 3^ lakhs ; public work.s, 
2-| lakhs ; law and justice, 2\ lakhs ; and llie tribute to the British 
Government, 2 lakhs. Of the expenditure under ‘palace,’ a sum of 
Rs. 2,40,000 represents the fixed allowances to the Raja and the 
members of his family. The balance is a fluctuating item, being the 
miscellaneous expenditure in connexion with the palaces. The total 
receipts amounted to 29 lakhs and the total expenditure to 28*9 lakhs, 
compared with 14*5 lakhs and 13-3 lakhs respectively in 1880- x. 
The receipts and expenditure of the Cranganur taluk are not included 
in these figures. That tract is a separate principality, under a chief 
who pays a tribute of Rs. 6,857 to Cochin. It is financially 
autonomous, but is in .all other respects treated as an integral part 
of the State. 

The only coins ever minted in the State were the single and double 
piittans^ which were of the value of 10 and 20 pies respectively. 'I'he 
earliest coinage of tliese of which we have any record was that of 1783- 4, 
\\hen two lakhs of rupees’ worth of them were made. Put tans to the 
value of Rs. 36,000, Rs. 62,000, Rs. 32,000, and Rs. 30,000 were coined 
in 1790, 1821, 1855, and 1897 respectively. Subse([uently the coin 
began to dej^reciate in value, so much so that in 1900 the State felt 
I'onstrained to withdraw all the puttans from circulation and abolish 
the coin as legal tender. The State has now no currency of its own, 
but all British Indian coins are current. 

By the I nterporlalj Convention of 1865, the State agreed to abolish 
the tobacco monopoly and the system of inland transit duties, to equalize 
the rates of customs duties at its seaports with those obtaining at the 
ports of British India, and to sell salt within its limits at the price ruling 
in the district of Malabar. la return for these concessions, the British 
Government guaranteed to the State a minimunt customs and tobacco 
revenue of Rs. 1,10,500. The excise revenue is derived from the sale 
of the monopolyrto manufacture and sell country spirits, and the revenue 
from opium and gdnja from the sale of the monopoly to vend these 
drugs, ?vhich are obtained by the contractor from the Madras store 
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houses. Tobacco can be imported and sold by licence-holders, and 
the licence fees paid by them constitute the tobacco revenue. 

Civil justice is administered by six Munsifs' courts, two District 
courts*, and a Chief Court. The Munsifs try till suits of which the value 
does not exceed Rs*. 1,000 and to which the State is not a party. The 
District courts hear a'ppeals from the decisions of the Munsifs and try 
all suits to which the State is a party or of which the value exceeds 
Rs. 1,000. Appeals from their decisions are heard by the Chief Court, 
whose decision in civil cases is final. I’his tribunal consists of three 
Judge.s, of whom one is a European barrister. Criminal jurisdiction is 
exercised by the Chief Court, two Sessions courts, two District Magis- 
trates with first-class powers, and ten second or third-class magistrates. 
The Chief Court is the highest appellate court, but sentences of death 
or of imprisonment for life are subject to confirmation by the Raja. The 
Sessions courts have llie same powers as the corresponding tribunals in 
British territory. The District Magistrates have power to pass sentences 
of imprisonment for one year and fines up to Rs. 500 ; the second-class 
magistrates, sentences of six month.s’ imprisonment and fines up to 
Rs. 200 ; and the third-class magistrates, sentences of one month’s 
imprisonment and fines up to Rs. 50. 

European British subjects arc within the jurisdiction of the civil 
courts of the State and, in cases of contempt, of the criminal courts as 
well. For the trial of other offences by thcjm, the State appoints one 
or more European British subjects as special; magistrates for the trial of 
Europeans, and the Gcjvernment of India ^gazettes them as Justices 
of the Peace. They have jjower to sentence European Jiritish subjects to 
three months’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000. An appeal lies to 
the European Judge of the Chief Oiurt. The Resident is a Justice of 
the Peace, with the powers of a District Magistrate and Sessions Judge 
over such subjects. An appeal from his decisions lies to the Madras 
High Court. 

A\'hen the State finds it necessary to legislate on any subject, the law 
committee, a standing ( ornmittee consisting of a president and seven 
members appointed for a period of three years, is re(j[uested to prepare 
and submit a draft bill. This, after undergoing suth revision as is found 
necessary by the Diwan, is submitted to the Government of Madras 
for approval through the British Resident. In some cases, however, 
bills are drafted \\itjiuut the intervention of the law committee. W’hen 
the bill is approved by the Madras Government, it is sub,mitted to the 
Raj§, on receiving whose assent it becomes law. AU enactments are 
called Regulations! At present forty-five such Regulations are in force. 
They are framed on the liAes of corresponding enac^nents in British 
India. In cases of emergency, the Raja issues proclamations in his 
own name, which also have the force of law. * » 
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All land in Cochin was originally private property** in fee-simple 
(janmam). No regular tax was levied, but non-Brahman land-holders 
had to render military service when required. The ruler of the State 
derived his income from crown lands, customs, monopolies, &c. These 
crown lands, which are no\f the janmam of the State,* increased in extent 
from time to time by escheat, confiscation, and purchase, so that they 
now comprise more than a third of the occupied area. A small assess- 
ment was* imposed for the first time in 1762, probably to meet the 
increasing exjicnditiirc caused by wars with the neighbouring chiefs. 
Subsequently, there were several piecemeal surveys of particular areas 
or particular kinds of land, but the first general survey and settlement 
of ‘dry ’ land were carried out in 1815 and of ‘wet ' land in 1821. The 
‘dry^ land was again surveyed and settled in 1843 and 1862. A syste- 
matic survey of all land in the State is now in progress, and a scheme 
for its resettlement is under consideration. 

The tenures and sub-tenures under which State and private janmam 
lands are held are multifarious, ranging from permanent leases at 
a nominal rent to tenancies-at-will. The assessments are made up of 
a variety of imposts and vary, on State land, from Rs. 14 to R. i for 
‘wet* land and from R. 0-12 0 to R. 0-6-10 for ‘dry’ land per acre. 
Separate taxes are collected on each jack, coco nut, and areca-nut tree. 
About 11,000 acres of land are inam^ or held on favourable tenure. 

In Cochin no munic ipal councils or local boards have been estab- 
lished ; but in all the towns, and in Tripunittura, Nemmara, and the 
Nelliampathis, sanitary boards, financed by the State, look after local 
sanitation. 

The Public Works department is under a Chief Engineer, assisted by 
two divisional and six subdivisicmal officers. The expenditure during 
the ten years ending 1904 averaged 4-| lakhs. Among the more 
important public buildings constructed or improved are some of the 
palaces at Tripunittura, the Darbar Hall, the Diwan’s office, the Chief 
Court and the College at Ernakulam, the public offices at 1 richur, and 
the Residencies at Ernakulam and Trichur. 'J’he only important 
irrigation works in the State are tho.se at Mulattura and Narni on the 
Anaimalai river. * 

The State maintains a small force, consisting of 309 infantry, 16 
cavalry, and 4 guns. The British detachment stationed in Cochin after 
the treaty of 1809 was withdrawn in 1900. 

The police .force is under thfi control of a Superintendent, and con- 
sists of 504 constables working under 7 inspectors. There are 29 
jxilice stations in the State. I'he Ernakulam jail h&s accommodation 
for 200 prisoners Nine subsidiary jails fdr short-term prisoners are 
maintained at the head-quarters of the sub-lmagistrates. 

Cochin stands at the head of all the Districts and States in Southern 
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India, except Madras City, in the literacy of its population, of whom 
13*4 per cent. (22*4 males and 4*5 females) are able to read and write. 
At the end of 1903-4 it contained 1,510 educational institutions with 
48,079 pupils. Of these, 241 were public inrjtitutions, of which 58 were 
managed directly by 'the State, 127 were undef private management but 
aided, and 2, though unaided, conformed to the rules of the depart- 
ment. They included 147 primary, 33 secondary, and 6 special schools, 
and one second-grade college at Ernaknlam. Of the special, schools, 
one is a training institution, three arc Sanskrit schools, and the remain- 
ing two are elementary industrial schools. In some of the private 
schools, which number 1,800 and contain 27,529 pupils, only the 
Koran or the rudiments of Sanskrit or native singing are taught. 

Of the boys and girls of school-going age, 57 and 22 per cent, re- 
spectively were receiving instruction, but only 8*1 per cent, of the boys 
and 0-94 per cent, of the girls under instruction had passed the pri- 
mary stage. In point of primary education, Christians stand first and 
Musalmans last, but in the matter of higher education Hindus take the 
lead. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 99,000, 
of which Rs. 36,000 was derived from fees. 

There are 10 ho.spitaIs and 3 dispensaries in the State, with accom- 
modation for 244 in-patients. The total number of cases treated in 
1903-4 was 185,000, of whom 3,700 were in-patients, and the number 
of operations performed was 7,700. The lady doctors attached to the 
ho.spitals at Mattancheri and Trichur treated '19,000 women and 13,000 
children. I'hc total expenditure on the depa|rtment was Rs. 65,000. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons successfillly vaccinated was 19,000, 
or 24 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is not compulsory 
anywhere in the State, 

[For further particulars of the State, see the Census Reports of 1891 
and 1901.] 

Cochin T^luk. — Coast subdivision and taluk in the south of 
Malabar District, Madras, situated in 9° 58' N. and 76° 14' E., with 
an area of 2 square miles. It contains one amsam^ or parish, and is 
surrounded on all sides but the west by the Native State of Cochin. 
The population increased from 23,715 in 1891 to,25,859 in 1901. The 
land revenue demand in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 20,000. The head- 
quarters are at the seaport of Cochin (population, 19,274). The 
villages of Anjengo and Tangasseri were treated, for administrative 
purposes, as portions of the Cochin tdh^ up to 1906, when they were 
formed into a new District of Anjengo under the^ control of the 
Resident in TravaAcore and Cochin. 

Cochin Town. — Head-cjuarters of the subdivision a^d taluk of British 
Cochin in Malabar District, Madras, situated in 9® 58' N. and 76® 14' 
E., on the coast within the limits of the Native State of Cochip. The 
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northern portion of the town contains several streets •of picturesque 
Dutch houses. The Anglican church, a plain massive building, was 
formerly the principal chapel of the Franciscan monastery. The age of 
the present structure is urjknovvn, but inscriptions on the tombs*tones 
formerly in the floor of tho nave prove the existence of a church on the 
spot before 1546. The backwater forms a magnificent natural harbour 
several square miles in area, with a deep-water basin of 7 to 9 fathoms 
near the mouth, which is kept from silting up by the heavy scour of the 
tides. TKc bar is at a distance of about a mile from the shore, and 
carries a maximum of 18 feet of water and a minimum of 12 feet. It 
has frequently been proposed to make the harbour available for ocean 
going vessels by deepening the bar and running out breiikwiiters, but 
the expense and difficulties of the undertaking have hitherto prevented 
anything being done. At present steamers anchor about 2 miles off 
the shore in 5^ to 6^ fathoms. 

The tradition is that Cochin was originally a small town on the bank 
of a small river {Kocchi^ ‘little '), and that it was swept away in 1341 by 
violent floods, which changed the whole face of the neighbourhood, 
forming the present harbour and the island of Vypin. IVadition is 
supported by the fact that the term Pudiya Veppu (‘ new deposit is 
used to denote an era beginning in 1341 ; and there is no doubt that 
violent changes of this nature have frequently taken place along the 
coast. The present situation, commanding the entrance to a back- 
water which taps an immense area of rich country, soon attracted 
settlers, and Cochin became the successful rival of the port of 
Crlnganur. 

The history of the present town begins with the arrival of the 
Portuguese. In 1500 Cabral came to Cochin after his attack on 
(^ALicuT and met with a friendly reception from the Raja, who is 
described as a reluctant vassal of the Zamorin, He returned to 
Portugal with a large cargo of pepper. In 1502 Vasco da Gama on his 
second voyage visited Cochin and founded a factory. The next year 
Albuquerque arrived just in time to assist the Cocliin Riija, who was 
besieged by the Zamorin in Vypin. The Zamorin was driven off and 
Albuquerque was permitted to build the Cochin fort, which he called 
Manuel Kotta. It Was the first European fort built in India. In 
1504 Pacheco, w^ho was left in charge of the fort, was besieged by the 
Zamorin, but managed with some difficulty to repel the attack. The 
next year Almeyda arrived as viceroy, and rebuilt and' enlarged the fort ; 
and the Portuguese settlement does not appear to have been further 
troubled by the 25amorin. It became the chief of their settlements till 
the capture of Goa. In 1530 St. Francis X?vier came to Cochin and 
made many converts; in 1557 the churqh of Santa Cruz was con- 
secrated as the cathedral of the Bishop of Cochin; and in 1577 the 
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Society of JesUs published at Cochin the first book printed in India in 
native characters. The first Engli.shman to visit the town was Ralph 
Fitch, a trawller, who came by way of Bagdad and the Persian Gulf in 
1585; but no English settlement was nia^e till 1634, when the East 
India Company entered into a treaty whicjii gave them free access to 
Portuguese ports. In the next >ear pepper was for the first time 
exported diie('t from the west coast to England. In 1663 the town and 
fort were ca|)tured by the Dutch, and the Engli.sh retired to POxVNANi. 
Under the Dutch the trade of (!ochin increased c'onsiderably, and the 
cu.stoms are said to have amounted to Rs. 30,000 annually. The Dutch 
remodelled the town, building substantial European hoiLse.s, (^uays, ikn. 
They also converted the t'athedral of Santa Cruz into a warehouse. 
Later on the fort was entirely rebuilt by Van Moens (1778). The 
cathedral, the fort, and many of the Dutch houses were subsequently 
blown up (1806) by the English. On the conquest of Holland by the 
French in 1795 the East India ("ompany was ordered to take possession 
of all the Dutch colonies. 'I he Dutch governor, Vanspall, refused to 
surrender Cochin ; and it w^as therefore besieged and captured by 
Maj(;r Petrie, on October 20, 1795. The settlement was taken under 
English prot(‘<'ti()n, l)ut the Dutch were allowed to retain their laws 
and administration, d'he town was finally ceded to the Company under 
the Paris (.]on\enti()n of 1814. 

Cochin is now the chief port of xVIalabar a^id the third in importance in 
the Madras Presidency. I'he value of its imjports in 1903- 4 was 82 lakhs, 
and of its exports 208 lakhs. During the last twenty years the trade of the 
port has trebled. The main exports are coco nut oil and coir. Cochin 
monopolizes the trade of the Presidency in the former and possesses 
three-fourths of the trade in the latter. 1'here is also an increasing export 
of tea from Travancore, its value in 1903^-4 amounting to nearly lo lakhs. 
C^f the import trade more than half is in rice, from Burma and Bengal. The 
other chief articles of trade are pep[)er, timber, cotton twist and piece- 
goods, and kero.sene oil. The population in 1901 was 19,274, of w^hom 
more than half were Christians, including a large Eurasian community. 
The income of the municipality, which was constituted in 1866, dur- 
ing the decade ending 1900 averaged Rs. 20,300 and the expenditure 
Rs. 19,500. In 1903-4 the corres|)onding figures were Rs. 22,600 and 
Rs. 21,700, the main source of income being the taxes on houses and 
land. The climate is very moi.st and hot, and elei)hantiasi.s is common 
owing to the ba*d water. A scheme^ is now under consideration for 
bringing a supply from the Alwaye river, about 20 miles'distant. 

Cocos. — Twq islands in the Bay of Bengal, lying between 14° 4' and 
14® 10' N. and in 93°.^ 2' E., 45 miles north-east of the Andaman 
Islands, w'ith which they are geologically connected, and a short 
distance south of 1 able Island, on which there is a lighthouse. They 
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form part of the Hanthawaddy District of Lower Burma* Their area 
is small, the larger island being about 14 square miles in extent, and 
the smaller about 2^ miles long and a mile broad. They are flat, 
waterless, unpopulated, and, covered with coco-nut palms and foiest 
jungle. The Cocos have been leased by Governifient for the sake 
of their vegetable produce, and arc visited from time to time by 
coco-nut gatherers. 

Coimbatore District {Koyamuttur ). — An inland District in the 
south of the Madras Presidency, lying between 10^ 15' and ii* 18' N. 
and 76° 39' and 78*^ 14' E., with an area of 7,860 square miles. 

West and south it is hounded by the higliest hills in the Presidency^ 
the Nilgiris and the Anaimalais, the latter of which are perhaps the 
most striking range in Southern India, consisting 
of a series of plateaux, some rising to 7,000 feet 
in elevation, with forests of great importance. 
Through the three northern triluks run the confused hills of the 
Eastern Ghats, one of which, Kollegal, is on a higher level than the 
rest of the District. Excluding this, the centre of Coimbatore consists 
of an open plain, sloping gradually eastwards away from tlie hills 
towards the river Cauvery, the eastern boundary of the District. The 
plain is broken here and there by isolated low hills ; but otherwise, 
except in the level black cotton-soil tracts in the Udanialpet, Palladam, 
and Coimbatore taluks^ it is made up of a succession of gentle undula- 
tions between which the rivers run. Its scenery differs little from that 
of the adjoining east coast Districts, except that the frequent green 
patches of cultivation near its numerous wells give it in the dry season 
an unusually prosperous look. The spurs of the Eastern Ghats in the 
three northern taluks form two well-marked minor ranges, known as 
the Biligiri-Rangans and the Bargtir hills. The former, which consist 
of two ridges running up into peaks of over 5,000 feet, lie on the 
extreme west of the Kollegal tdhik^ extending into Mysore territory. 
The latter stand between the Bhavani and Kollegal taluks^ and are 
called after a village w^hich lies among them. They form a long narrow 
plateau over 3,000 feet in height. In both of these ranges the scenery 
is always picturesque, while in many of the low^er valleys the heavy 
jungle is particularly wild. Of the hills on the western frontier of the 
District the most conspicuous are Rangaswami Peak and Lambton's 
Peak. 

Except the Aliyar, an unimpoEtant stream, all the larger rivers run 
eastwards, fbllo\^ing the trend of the ground, into the Cauvery, the 
most important river of the District and the boundary along the whole 
of its northern and eastern sides. At the north west corner of Kollegal 
this forms the famous Falls of Sivasamudrcvm, well-known for their 
beauty, and now utilized to generate electricity for the Machinery at the 
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KolSr Gold Fields, and for lighting the city of Bangalore. The BhavSni, 
a perennial river, which rises in the AttapSdi valley in Malabar, crosses 
the District from west to east just south of the three northern upland 
taluks^ and flows into the Cauvery at Bhavani town. The Noyil, 
a fitful and uncertain stream, which is in high and rapid flood for a few 
days and then for months together almost dry, has its source in the 
Bolampatti valley among the outlying spurs of the Nilgiris, and passes 
through Coimbatore city on its way to the Cauvery. The Amaravati 
rises in ’the Anaimalai hills, receives the drainage of the northern 
slopes of the Palni hills in Madura District, and, after passing through 
DhUrapuram and Kariir towns, joins the Cauvery at the point where 
the Districts of Coimbatore and Trichinopoly touch one another. 

Most of the south of the District is composed of Archaean gneisses 
buried to a considerable extent under surface alluvium. The uniform 
level of the plain is sparingly broken at irregular intervals by small 
bands of members of the charnockite series of rocks, by one small 
band of syenite gneiss near Kangayam, and by upstanding crags and 
ridges of crystalline schists. The northern hilly tracts include a vast 
area of charnockite rock. Near Kollegal arc a few ferruginous bands 
and poor quartz reefs. Near Kangayam some very coarse ramifications 
of acid pegmatites once yielded beryl ; and in the same locality corun- 
dum, which also occurs elsewhere, is found in a coarse red felspar rock. 

The flora is naturally very varied, since the elevation and the rainfall 
of the District differ greatly in different iparts. The higher plateaux 
of the Anaimalais, the low hills of the northern taluks^ and the dry 
central plain each possess their own characteristic plants and trees. 
The forest growth and the commoner' Crops are referred to briefly 
below. In the low country the trees dffier little from those of neigh- 
bouring areas, and are. usually of poor growth. Fruit trees are scarce. 
The well-known fangedu {Cassia auricula fa) ^ the bark of which is used 
in tanning, and fibres, resins, and vegetable oils of the common 
descriptions are abundant. 

The hill country contains all the game usual to such localities. 
Elephants are common in the Anaimalais and als(^ occur in the Biligiri- 
Rangan hills in Satyamangalam. Near llasanur in the latter taluk 
Sir Victor Brooke shot (in 1863) the largest elephant on record in this 
Presidency. It stood ii feet 4 inches at the highest point of its back, 
and one of its tusks measured 8 feet in length and weighed 90 lb., 
the other being diseased. * 

Among rarer animals arc the Nilgiri ibex {Hem i tragus hylocrius)^ 
the hunting le^>pard {Cynaelurus jubatus\ nilgai* {Boselaphus trago- 
camelus)y said to be desviended from some tame ones which belonged 
to Tipu Sultan, and an oc>iasional wolf. There are’mahseer of unusual 
size in the Bhavani and Cauvery. 
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The lower hills of the District are malarious, especially from February 
to June, but elsewhere the climate of Coimbatore is unusually dry and 
proportionately healthy. The temperature varies inversely with the 
altitude, being highest in low-lying Cauvery valley, more moderate 
in the uplands on the west, pleasant in the Kolleg^l td/ukf as cool as 
the Salem Shevaroys in the Jlargiir hills, and coolest of all on the 
higher ranges of the Anaimalais. The average mean of the year at 
Coimbatore city is 8o°, compared with 83^’ at Madras. 

The rainfall, like the temperature, varies considerably in ‘different 
j)arts of the District. The Kollegal receives some of the .south- 

west monsoon and consequently has the heaviest fall, and the Pollachi 
fdM gets more rain than the Cauvery valley or the central plain of 
the District. This plain is the driest tract in the Presidency, except 
the centre of llellary District. The annual fall for the whole District 
averages about 26 inches. The rainfall is, however, exceedingly 
capricious and uncertain, and the country is liable to frequent cycles of 
continuou.s deficiency in the monsoon.s, causing long droughts. Thirty- 
one lives were lost in an earthquake which occurred on 1‘cbruary 8, 
1900. 

The District was never a political entity and its history is not ot 
particular interest Coimbatore and the south-western idluks of the 
pre.sent Salem District formed the Kongu country, 
History. ('oimbatore is still called the Kongunad. During 

the ninth century the Kongu country pa.s.sed uitder the ("hola kings, 
^^ho held it for nearly 200 years. It then broke up into a number of 
small princi[)alitics, which during the eleventh century fell an easy prey 
to the Hoy.sala Ballala kings of My.sore. In the fourteenth century, 
this dynasty in its turn gave way to the empire of Vijayanagar, which 
held the country until its downfall in 1565. Coimbatore then came 
int() the hands of the Vijayanagar deputy at Seringapatam, who, like his 
colleagues, had assumed independent powers, and .shortly afterwards 
j)assed from him to the deputy at Madura, During the second half o( 
the .seventeenth century the whole District seems to have been a prey 
to constant wars and raid.s, owing to the conflict between the Vijayanagar 
deputies and the growing power of Mysore. Kaveripurani was attacked 
in 1644, Satyamangalam was taken in 1653, Erode and Dharapuram in 
1667 ; and before Chikka Deva Raja of Mysore died in 1704 the whole 
of the District had come under his dominion. But it continued to be 
largely ruled through the agency pf poli^drs, or petty chieftains, whose 
powers wei'(5 alitiost absolute and wlu) usetl them ruthles.sly, and the 
people gained little' by the change of sovereigns. In i«76i Haidar All 
u.sur[)ed the Mysore throne. During the fortyryears of Muhammadan 
rule w'hich followed, ^until the District passed the Company after the 
defeat and death of Haidar’s son Tipil Sultan at Seringapatam in 1 799, 
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it was the scene of incessant marches and countermarches, advances 
and retreats, by the British and the Mysore troops; and the forts 
scattered through it, notably those at Erode, Kanlr, Dharapuram, and 
Coimbatore, were constantly taken and , retaken in the numberless 
engagements which occurred. On four distinct occasions the District 
became the field of conflict between the British and ISIysore powers. 
At the end of 1760 a British force took Karur, in retaliation for the 
assistance rendered in that year l)y Haidar to the French near Pondi- 
cherry owing to the fact that Haidar was about this time expelled 
from Seringapatam and the Mysi)re offlcers in this District disclaimed 
any connexion with his acts, hostilities w’ere carried no farther. In 
1768, while Haidar was busy on the w'Cst coast, (Colonel Wood marched 
through the District and, having conifilctely conijiiered it, garrisoned 
the {)asses and the chief fortified places. His garrisons, however, weie 
w^eak, and, in spile of the heroic resistance of some of tlu*m, evciy 
place in the District either fell or was abandoned before Haidar’s 
advance at the end of the same year. In what is called the first 
Mysore A\'ar, while 'I'lpu was engaged on the west coast in 1783, 
Colonel Lang entered Coimbatore to effect a diversion and took Karur 
and Dharapuram ; and later in the same year Colonel Fullarton 
marched through the District to relieve Mangalore, taking Coimbatore 
on the W’a)'. In the second My.sore War the District was the scene 
of considerable operations, since General Medow's occupied it with 
a large force in 1790 -and designed to irivade Mysore hy the pass of 
(la/alhatti. In September of the same ydar, however, 'Pipri descended 
that pass with a large army, and, after tW() stubborn engagements w’ith 
(Joloncl I^’loyd at Satyainangalam, compelled the British forces to 
retreat and reoccupied all the forts in the District except (\)imbatorc 
and Karur. Of these, Coimbatore fell after a gallant defence in the 
following )ear, and Karur was restored to Tipu after the peace (jf 1792. 
Seven years later the District passed under British rule. Haidar had 
done something to < hec k the exaetions ; but his taxes were 

^ excessive, trade was crushed by numerous duties, and the peasantry 
were at the mercy of the troops who continually overran their villages, 
so that, when the British took it over, the District w^as in a pitiful 
condition. * 

Throughout the District, even on the Anaiiiialais, are scattered pre- 
historic kistvaens, which have been found to contain bones, pottery, 
implements, ornaments, and bron/e images, and in one case ‘punch- 
marked ' coins. Several di.scoveries of Roman coins H chiefly of 
Augustus and Tiberius, have been made. Jain ttmiple.s and remains 
are not infrequent. TJie most noteworthy Hindu temple is that at 

* See Catalogue No, 2 of itoman, fndo- Portuguese, &o, Coins in the Madras 
Museum, by K. Thurston (Madra*;, 1804). 
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Perur, but even this is a modem erection and the 'work in it is 
pretentious and coarse. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 1,445. The 
lK>pulation in 1871 was 1,763,274; in i88r, 1,657,690; in 1*891, 

Population. 2»°®4,839 ; and in 1901, 2,201,75#. The decline in 
1881 was due to the great famine of 1876-8. About 
97 per cent, of the people are Hindus and more than 2 per cent. 
Musalmlns. The District is divided into ten fd/uks — Bhavani, 
CoiMBATokE, Dharapuram, Erode, Karur, Kollegal, Palladam, 
PoLLACHi, Satyamangalam, and Udamalpet — statistical particulars of 
which, according to the Census of 1901, are appended : — 


Taluk . 

Area in square I 
miles. 1 

i 

Number of 

1 

Population. ^ 

i 

Population per 1 
square mile. 

Percentage of j 
\'anation in ; 
population be* > 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of ! 
persons able to j 
read and 
write. 1 

oi 

c 

1 

Villages. 

Kollegal . 

1,076 

I 

122 

96.563 

90 

+ 9.1 

4,020 

Erode 

598 

I 

198 

*75,460 

461 

+ 11.5 

«“.553 

Bhavani 

7*5 

1 

62 

■45.982 

204 

^ 21-8 

4,480 

T)liar§puram 

85.3 

1 

83 

*71,1*7 

3>8 

+ 7.2 

12,835 

Karur 

612 

1 

95 

230,843 

361 

+ 4*3 

*'.595 

Coimbatore 

812 

1 

263 

330,684 

407 

+ 7*6 

« 5»544 

Satyamangalam . 


1 

>75 

214,101 

182 

+ >63 

7.375 

PoDSchi 

710 

J 

158 

I 95 > 6 o 8 

376 

+ 6.5 

11,179 

Palladam . 

741 

I 

> 9 .^ 

300,904 

406 

+ >13 

12,993 

Udamalpet 

566 

1 

86 

150,480 

266 

+ 79 

10,746 

District total 

7,860 

10 

>>435 

2,201,752 

280 

+ 9*8 

111,309 


The head-quarters of the fd/uks (except of Satyamangalam, which is 
at (Iopichettipalaiyam) are at the places from which each is named. 
The chief towns are the municipalities of Coimbatore, the adminis- 
trative head-quarters of the District, Erode, and Karur. 

Owing to the large areas of forest which Coimbatore comprises, it is 
less densely populated than the other southern Districts of Madras ; 
but during the decade ending 1901 the inhabitants increased at an 
unusual rate, the advance in the sparsely peopled tdMs of Bhavani 
and Satyamangalam being specially notable, notwithstanding that con- 
siderable numbers emig^iated to the Nilgiris and Madura. 'Though the 
District is in the 'lamil country, as many as 21 per cent, of the people 
speak 1 clegu ; and in the Kollegal ^d/nk Kanarese, the language of 
the adjoining State of Mysore, is spoken by 78 per cent, of the 
inhabitants. 

By far the most ‘numerous caste in Coimbatore arecthe agriculturist 
VellRlas, who are twice as strong here as in a/iy other Madras District 
except Salem, nunVoering 690,000, or 31 p^r cent, of the population. 
Other common cultivating castes are the Kanarese Vakkaligas and the 
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Telugu Kamoiias and Tottiyans. After the Vellalas conic the Chak- 
kiliyans (leather- workers), who number 197,000, being more than twice 
as numerous as in any other District. Next come the ShanSns (toddy- 
drajvers), 79,000 ; and after them the Paraiyans (field-labourers), 76,000, 
and the Oddes {vfell-sinkers and earth-workers), 74,000. Other castes 
which appear in strength are the Pallans and Pallis, who are also 
mainly field-labourers, and the weaving communities of the Kaikolans, 
Devangas, and Janappans. Brahmans are unusually few, numbering 
only 36,000, or less than 2 per cent, of the population. These statistics 
correspond with those of the occupations of the people ; for though the 
District is essentially an agricultural one, 65 per cent, of the people 
living by the land, it is less so than most, owing to the unusually large 
proportion who are toddy-drawers, leather-workers, earth-workers, and 
w^eavers. Among castes which arc seldom found elsewhere may be 
mentioned the two jungle tribes of the Sholagas of the North Coimba- 
tore hills and the Malasars of the Anaimalais. 

Of the 17,800 native Christians in the District, over 15,000 are 
Roman Catholics. The Jesuit Fathers of the famous Madura Mission' 
had a chapel at Dharapuram as early as 1608. In 1739 a Bull of Pope 
Clement XII, prohibiting certain Hindu customs tolerated till then, 
caused dissensions and apostasy. Then came the cessation of support 
from Portugal, and finally the suppression of the Society of Jesus by 
Clement XIV in 1773. The missionaries struggled on nevertheless; 
and in 1845 they were formed into a distinct mission, in charge of the 
French priests of the Societe des Missions Ftrangeres, which in 1850 
was made a bishopric. The London, lieipzig Evangelical Lutheran, 
and Wesleyan Methodist are the chief Protestant missions. These 
have been working in the District for about the last seventy, forty, and 
twenty years respectively. 

The Kollegal taluk differs as much from the rest of the District in 
agricultural conditions as it does in climate and altitude. Elsewhere 
gneiss is the chief underlying rock, and the soils Agriculture, 
derived from it are of fair composition, chemically 
considered. The four eastern taluks — Bhavani, Erode, Dh&rapuram, 
and Karur — are covered almost entirely with thin gravelly, sandy, or 
agglomerated calcareous soils, and these soils occupy more than half of 
the western taluks also. In three of the latter, however- -Coimbatore, 
Palladam, and Udamalpet- more than one-sixth of the cultivable area 
consists of black cotton .soil, while in the two others, Pollachi and 
Satyamangalam, there is a good deal of rich red loam.. At the foot of 
the undulations of which all this part of the District, consists is generally 
a layer of better soil, which the light rainfall has washed down from the 
higher ground, and these bottoms are more thaa usually fertile. In 
* See the four volumea of La MUsUn du Maduri (Paiis, 1847-8, 1865). 
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them are to be found the majority of the numerous wells ‘for which the 
District is noted. Both ‘ wet ’ and ‘ dry crops ’ on all classes of soil are 
mostly matured with the helj) of the north-east monsoon in October 
and November. 

The District is almost entirely ryotwdri^ the zaMnddri and imm 
lands covering only 684 scjuare miles. The area for which particulars 
are on record is 7,672 square miles, statistics of which for i903*“4 are 
given in the following table, in square miles : — 


7 'aluk. 

Area 
shown in 
accounts. 

Foiestb. 

Kol legal . 

1,187 

718 

Erode 

600 

16 

Bhavdni 


372 

Dhdiapurani 


5 

Karfir 

.*^75 

.3 

Coimbatore 

S14 

208 

Satyamangalam . 

1 ,056 

534 

l^ollachi 

5«4 

200 

Palladam . 

730 


Udamalpet 

.S48 

222 

'lut.il 

7/‘72 

2,278 


Cultivable 

waste 

Culthatvd. 

Irrigated. 

-2.39 

162 

1 1 

6 

520 

92 

70 

253 

36 

h 

776 

106 

4 

506 

61 

31 

500 

71 

4 .^ 

379 

72 

I 

349 

. 3 « 

7 

672 

117 


295 

67 

408 

4 >-|l 2 

671 


'I'he staple food-grains of the District arc cholam and cambu^ the areas 
under which in 1903-4 were 1,033 and t,oio square miles, or 26 and 
25 per cent. res{)eclively of the total area cropped. Cholam is the most 
prominent crop of the southern and western Mlaks^ and cambu of the 
cast and north of the District. Next in importance come various 
pulses and ragi. About one-fourth of the latter is grown in Kollegal. 
Rice occupied only 193 square miles in 1903-4. Cotton is mainly 
grown in the Erode, Palladam, and Udanialpet taluks^ and sugar-cane 
in Coimbatore and Udamalpet. I'obacco is an important crop every- 
wliere except in Erode and Kollegal, and tlu^re arc about 1,400 acres 
under coffee. In Kollegcll 8,000 acres produce mulberry, which is 
cultivated to feed the silkworms bred there. 

The extension of the area of holdings during the last thirty years has 
amounted to 5 per cent., though three-fourths of the arable area in 
Kollegal and considerdble tracts in Satyamangalam, Bhavani, and 
Coimbatore are still unoccupied, nor has much been done to improve 
the quality of the crops grown. Bourbon cotton was introduced at the 
beginning of the last century, succeeded well, and is still largely growm ; 
but extensive eq)eriments with Ameii<‘an varieties have failed. The 
Mauritius sugar-caile has, however, ousted the indigeno:is variety. The 
ryots have availed themselves of the T^nd Improvement Loans Act fur 
more freely than in ''any other District in th^‘ Presidency. During the 
sixteen years ending 1904 more than 15 lakhs was advanced under 
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the Act, the greater portion of which hab been laid out in digging or 
repairing wells. 

The chief breeds of cattle in the District, are the Alambadi, Bargur, 
and Kangayam. 7 'hc first are best for heavy draught, the second as 
trotters, and the last as dairy cattle. I'he Alarnbadis are sent to the 
great cattle fair at Madura and to other nuirkels in the southern Dis 
tricts. There are large local fairs at Madeswaramalai, in the Kollcgal 
hills, Avanashi, and TiRUPrukh I'onies have long been hied by the 
zamhiddrs and wealthier r>ots in ('oimbatore ; and siiu e 1S85 (Govern- 
ment has encouraged the enterjirise by supplying stallions, eight of 
which are now stationed in various towns in the District. The annual 
pony shows held under (Goveinnient control at 'Fiiuppur have demon- 
strated that an improvement in the breed has already taken plac e and 
that a further advance may be looked foi. Sheei) are of two breeds, 
the Kurumba and the Semineri. The former is a black-fac'ed sheep 
with white wool. The Semmeri sheep are brown, and covered witli 
hair instead of wool, and are valued only for their flcsli. (ioats are 
bred mainly for their manure. 

Of the total area of ryoiwdri and ‘minor indni' land f'lillivated, (>71 
scjuarc miles, or ig per cent., were irrigated in 1903-4. Of this as 
much as 502 square miles was watered from wells, while Oovernment 
canals irrigated 119 square miles, and tanks only 35 S(]uare miles. Tlie 
Oauvery supplies about 5,500 acres, of vvhich ^J,ooo arc in the Kollcgal 
tdhik and the Tcmaindcr in Karur. Various* rhnnn<‘ls from llie Aina 
ravati, fed by korambi($^ or temporary dants iumoss the ri\(‘i, irrigate* 

1 pooo ac'iTs of llrsl and scc'ond < ro]) in the A-dainalpct, I )hfirripinain, 
ami Karur taluks. Two dams ac ross the Bhavani iirigatc 39,000 ac res 
in the Satyainangalam and Erode taluks. Of llu* 151 tanks in the Dis* 
trict, the only ones of importanc:e are the Apptikkiidal cliain in the 
JGhavani taluk^ fed by streams from the Bargiir hills, and the Dhali 
series in the Udamalpet talukj s\ij)plied from the Anaimalais. 'I’iK 
wells of the District arc its mainslax. Tiny irrigate thn.e lime s the 
area which the (lovernment channels and l.inks supply, ami .iie untail- 
ing in all but the severest droughts. About 7^\^jOoo oi them are in 
working order, and they jiermit the growth of two and even three crops 
a year on the land commanded by them, [.eathern buc kets drawn up 
wdth a rope and j)ulley by cattle w'orking dowai an inclined plane are 
universally used for lifting the water. 

Coimbatore is one of the few Districts in the Presidency w’Hich has 
real ff»rcsts, as distinguished from the patches of scrub and small trees 
which make up the greater, portion of the technical forest area It 

^ For fuither particulars, and an account of the breeding herd of the Paitagar oi 
Palniyakkottai in this District, and of the grasses giown for pasture, see hulletK.t, 
Nos. 8, 27, and 44 of the department of Land Records and Agriculture. 
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consequently has two District Forest officers, instead of. one as usual, 
Forests '' ^ose charges are known as North and South Coim- 

batore. The District possesses 2,008 square miles of 
‘reserved’ forests, besides 270 square miles, mainly in KoUegal, 
of ‘ reserved ’ land at the disposal of the Forest department 

In North Coimbatore nearly the whole of the forests are in the three 
hilly northern taluks of Bhavanij^Collegal, and Satyamangalam. The 
greater part of these are at present chiefly valuable as grazing-ground 
for cattle. I’hey must have been at one time much finer^ than at 
present ; but, owing no doubt to the large number of villages situated 
in the ‘ reserved ’ area, they have suffered from forest fires and perhaps 
from excessive grazing. At present they form only a poor catchment 
area for water, which is apt to flow down to the plains in sudden and 
destructive floods after rain. Still, though the trees are small, there are 
a number of valuable species. Sandal and cutch form an almost con- 
tinuous belt running from the west of Satyamangalam to the east of 
Bhavani. In patches along the valley of the Cauvery the hills are 
covered with acha {Hardivickia binaia) ; and teak is found in the Bargur 
hills, in some of the valleys of Kollegal, and on the plateau above 
Satyamangalam. l^engai {Pterocarpus Marsupium) is common almost 
everywhere, yi/ {Shorea Talura) is fairly abundant, black-wood {Dal- 
bergia latifolia\ Eugenia^ Terviinalia, and many other valuable species 
occur frequently in the damper areas, while the drier parts contain a 
considerable amount of satin-wood, Albizzia^ and Anogetssus, A large 
revenue is obtained from minor forest produce, the principal items 
being tanning material in the shape of myrabolams and tangedu bark 
(Cassia auriculata), while soap-nuts (Sapindus trifoliatus\ sikay (Acacia 
concinna\ vemhadam bark ( Vcntilago madraspatana\ and honey and 
wax are also of importance. 

The most important part of the South Coimbatore forests lies on the 
iVnaimalais, in the Pollachi and Udamalpet taluks^ and is described in 
the account of that range. In the Coimbatore taluk the forests run 
along the western frontier, consisting chiefly of those lying up the 
BhavSni valley, those about l^ambton’s Teak range south of this, and 
those in the Bolampatti valley yet farther south. The Bhavani valley 
forests produce fair blitck-wood and vengai and excellent ventek (Lager- 
stroemia microcarpa) and wiki mangc», but the difficulties of transport 
are great. The Bolampatti forests also produce fine black-wood and 
vengai^ though their chief value lies in the protectiai they give to the 
head-waters of the Noyil ri\ei. ‘ In 1903-4 the receipts from the forests 
amounted to Rjt. 2,74,000, and the charges to Rs. 2,15,000. Of the 
former the most considerable items were timber (Rs. 66,000, of which 
all but Rs, 5,000 came from South Coimbatore), grazing fees (Rs. 
67,000, of which Rs. 56,000 came from the northern division), sandal- 
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wood (Rs. 28,opo, all of which came from the same tract), and fire- 
wood and charcoal (Rs. 23,000). 

The minerals of the District are hardly worked at all. In BhavSni 

and Satyamangalam iron is rudely smelted ir^ small quantities from the 

black iron-saud, and Jbeing much harder than'English 
• * • . * ” • ^ Min6rals 

iron IS in considerable demand. In Kollegill and 

Satyamangalam the old gold workings have lately been under explora- 
tion Saltpetre is obtained in large quantities by lixiviating the 
alkaline sc^ls during the hot season in shallow mud vessf ls, and then 
boiling the resultant liquid in large pans, 'fhe process gives a crude 
saltpetre fit for manure. For pure saltpetre a second or even a third 
boiling is necessary. In 1903 as many as 871 native factories and 
fifteen refineries were reported to be at work. Saltjjctre is coming into 
increasing use as a manure on coffee estates. A mine near Kangayam 
produced beryl of some value in 1819-20, when it was last worked. It 
has been suggested that this mine was the source of the Indian beryl 
mentioned by Pliny, and that the export tf) Rome is the main reason 
for the numerous finds of Roman coins which have been made* in the 
District, Corundum is worked by natives in an irregular fashion at 
Salangaippalaiyam, 8 miles from Bhavani, at Gopichettipalaiyam, and 
at Sivanmalai in the Dharapuram tdiuk. The last-named deposits arc 
the richest ^ 

The only important arts in the District are cotton- and silk-weaving 
and the making of cotton carpets. Cotton-weaving is of the ordinary 
kind, only coarse cloths being made. .Silk-weaving is 
carried on only in the Kollegal ta/uk, where sSkworms communiciSions. 
are bred in considerable numbers. The dyes used are 
good, and the cloths effective and handsome. In some cases they arc 
ornamented by the introduction of gold and .silver embroidery, and tlie 
gold laced cloths and ken hiefs arc well-known. These sometimes sell 
for as much as Rs. 300 each, and even more, airording to the quantity 
and quality of the embroidery, which, in the highest-priced cloths, is 
woven in intricate and tlcgant designs into the texture of the cloth 
while still on the loom. 'J'he cloths are sold locally, or sent to Madras, 
Bangalore, and Mysore. Small cotton carpets are made at Bhavani. 
White yarn, spun at the Coimbatore mills, is used for the warp, and 
the cotton for the woof is dyed locally. The Cauvery water is said to 
make peculiarly brilliant and fast dyes. The carpets are sold locally or 
sent to Trichinopoly and Madras. At Settipalaiyam near Tiruppur a 

t • 

* For a detailed, account of the matter see Memoirs ^ Geological^ Sumey of India ^ 
vol. xxxiii, pp. 53-67. • 

Indian Antiquary^ vol. v, p. |37. 

* See Part I (Corundum) of the Economic Section of the Mantihl of the Geology of 
India (Calcutta, 1898). 
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few families of lapidaries grind crystals on emery disks* for spectacles, 
and also make them into Hngams and other sacred images. At Anai- 
f)alaiyam, a neighbouring village, good bell-metal gongs arc manu- 
factured, the constituents .of the particular alloy used being a ’trade 
secret. » * 

'I'hcre arc eight cotton cleaning and pressing factories in the District, 
f'ive of those have been working for many years, and four are driven by 
steam. Xhey clean or press the local cotton for export to IJombay and 
England, and employ an average of 300 hands daily, and press annually 
3,000 tons of cotton, valued at 15 lakhs. At Coimbatore there is a 
recently estaVdished spinning-mill. Particulars of this and other indus- 
trial enterprises there are given in the article on that city. Leather- 
making is an imj)ortant industry in the District. 7 ’here is a tannery 
under European management at f'oimbatore, and another at Mettu- 
pfdaiyam. Leathern buckets for the numerous wells in the District 
are made in thousands annually, as each well requires a new bucket 
once a year. 

The chief exports arc cereals and pulses, chillies, turmeric, spices, 
cotton, oilseeds, tobacco, ghi^ sandal-wood, j)lantains, jaggery, brass 
and copper vessels, cattle, and leather ; while the chief imports include 
rice, salt, salted fish, piece-goods and twist, metal and metal-goods, and 
coco-nut oil. Exports and imports arc mainly to and from the neigh- 
bouring districts ; but the cotton from the northern taluks goes to 
Madras and that from the soiitliern to the cotton -presses in Madura and 
'rinnevelly, the latter mainly by carts, which come in from those parts 
hy the thousand during the cotton harvest. 'I'he jaggery goes chiefly 
to the west coast by road and rail through the Palghat (Lip ; the tol^acco 
largely to the same country and to North Arcot, where it is cured by 
Muhammadan dealers. Much of the g/n goes to Mysore. (Joco-nut 
oil is chiefly imported from Malabar, r^oimbalore and 1 )harapuram are 
the chief centres of general trade and I’alladam of the cotton trade ; and 
the principal trade castes are the Chettis and Labbais. I’he Nattukottai 
('hettis, the banking sub-caste of the former, are numerous in Udamal- 
pet and Karur ; and of the Labbais a large proportion are to be found 
in the Karur td/uk, especially at Pallapatti. Most of the internal trade 
is effected at the numerous weekly markets. 'I'hese are managed 
by the local boards, And in 1901 nearly Rs. 50,000 was collected in 
fees. The most important are those at Pollachi, Kunnattur, and 
Kangayam. , 

The south-West line of the Madras Railway (standard gauge) enters 
the District on the east about 2 miles from Erode, and runs across to 
the Palghat Gap on the western frontier. Fvom Podanur a branch leads 
off to Mettupalaiyani, which is the termipus of the metre-gauge rack 
railway to Co<moor. The South Indian Railway enters the District 
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near Puliyur a’nd skirts the Cauvery up to Erode, where it joins the 
Madras Railway. It was converted to metre gauge in 1879. Other 
railways arc under consideration, among them a metre-gauge line from 
Palgbat or Podanur junction to Palni in Madura District by way of 
Pollachi and Udamr\]i)ct, and another from Erode to Nanjangiid in the 
State of Mysore through Satyamangalam. 

The total length of metalled roads is 1,269 itnd of unmt^talled 

roads 459 miles. All these, except 40 miles of metalled and, 20 miles 
of unmethlled road in charge of the Public W^orks dci)artment, are 
maintained from Local funds. There are avenues of ‘.rees along 1,572 
miles. The southern part of the District is well supplied with com- 
munications ; but through the country above the (ihats in the three 
northern taluks only two roads are practicable for carts, the Bargtlr 
ghat and the Hasanur ghat, 1 'he Gazalhatti pass in the extreme west 
is a stony track leading u[) to the Mysore plateau, It was formerly the 
chief road from Coimbatore to Mysore, but is now used only by pack 
animals. 

The District has suffered from constant scarcities, owing to the light- 
ness of its rainfall and the absence of large irrigation works. The last 
ninety-three years have l)een tabulated as 6 good ; Famine 
25 fair; 51 unfavourable; and ii really bad. In 
1861 both monsoons failed, pi ices of * dry 'grains nearly doubled, and 
state relief was necessary. In 1 866 the sopth-west rains again entirely 
failed and the north-east monsoon was very light, so that relief was once 
more required. In the great famine of 1^76-8 the District suffered 
very severely. At the height of the famine, ^n September, 1877, 30,000 
persons were on relief works and 204,000 tri receipt of gratuitous relief. 
It was calculated that more than 197,009 persons died of famine or 
the diseases that accompany it. Including advances to agriculturists 
and weavers, and remissions of land revenue, the famine in this Dis- 
trict alone cost the state 50 lakhs. The last scarcity was in 1891-2. 
In September, 1891, nearly 7,000 persons were on relief works and 
460 more were in receipt of gratuitous relief. It is estimated that 
during this season 127,000 cattle died. Including remissions, the 
state expended Rs. 1,36,000. , 

For general administrative purposes the District is distributed into 
four subdivisions, one of the officers in charge of which is usually 
a member of the Indian Civil Service and the others . , 

Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. •These sub- mmw ra ion. 
divisions are Erode, comprising the Bhavani, Dharapuram, Erode, and 
Karur taluks ; Pollachi, comprising Pollachi, Palladam, and Udamalpet ; 
and Coimbatore and Kollegfil, the former consisting o^ the Coimbatore 
and Satyamangalam taluks arid the latter of Kollegal alone. There is 
a tahstlddr at the head-quarters of each of taluks and, accept at 
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BhavSni and Kollegai, a stationary sub-magistrate also. The superior 
staff of the District consists of the usual officers, except that, as has 
already been mentioned, tjiere are two District Forest officers, r 

There are four regular District Munsifs, and the Deputy-Collector 
and Magistrate of Kolleg^l exercises the powers of a District Munsif 
throughout that taluk and in the portion of Satyamangalam which lies 
above the Ghats. Appeals from the Sub-Judge of Ootacamund and from 
the District Munsifs Court at Gudaliir in the Nilgiris, where there is 
on District Court, lie to the District Judge of (V)imbatore. The Court 
of Session liears the sessions cases of the Nilgiris as well as those which 
arise within the District itself. Murders, dacoities, and cattle-thefts 
fluctuate in numbers, as elsewhere, with the state of the season, but are 
more than usually common. Murders proceed in a large majority of 
cases from private personal motives. The frequency of dacoity and 
cattle-theft may in part be ascribed to the precarious livelihood which 
cultivation offers in so arid a tract, and in part to the proximity of 
Madura District, whence the Kalians, perhaps the most expert criminals 
in the Presidency, come over to Coimbatore to ply their profession. 
The system, which is firmly established in Madura, of paying thieves 
tuppu-kfiii^ or ‘clue-hire,' for the recovery of stolen property, instead of 
reporting the theft to the police, has also obtained a strong hold in 
Coimbatore. 

Little is known of the revenue history of the District prior to the time 
when the kingdom of Mysore was usurped by Haidar All. Chikka 
Deva Raja of Mysore (1671-1704) made a regular survey of the country. 
He took two-thirds (in kind) of the gross produce of ‘ wet ' lands, leav- 
ing the ryot one-third. When Haidar came into power at Mysore he 
apparently adopted this survey as the basis of his assessments ; but he 
collected all his rents in money in a single payment, and not by instal- 
ments as is now the practice. This forced the ryots to sell immediately 
after the harvest at ruinously low prices, and much land was conse- 
quently abandoned. Tipu Sultan increased all the assessments by 
2 5 per cent., and yet more land went out of cultivation in consequence ; 
but he was never able to collect this exorbitant demand, and at his 
death the arrears wei^ enormous, and only the garden lands and some 
‘ wet ’ land had any sale value. 

Major McLeod, who was the first British Collector of the country 
north of the Noyil river, the area south of this being included in the 
then Dindigul District, began in 1800 a regular survey of the Govern- 
ment ^ villages in the District, which he followed by a rough settlement. 
In the southern part of the District, the Collector (Mr. Hurdis) made 
a survey and proceeded to estimate the ^rain-producing value of each 
field — a new idea in those days, and to commute the Government share 

' The zaintruidris were granted on a fixed permanent rent once for all. 
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into a money payment. Neither attempt was successful, the demand 
in both cases being more than the land could bear. The District as it 
exists at present was formed in 1805, Coimbatore being made its head- 
quarters. In 1808 the theory of permanertt settlements had come into 
favour, and the District was divided into a number of small revenue 
farms of two or three villages apiece, which were leased to village head- 
men and wealthy ryots. This lease system was a complete failure 
owing tp the abuses perpetrated by the renters, and the revenue fell 
from 21 to 17 lakhs. In 1815 the ryotwari system was restored. A 
new survey and settlement, resulting in a considerable reduction of 
assessment, were made ; but many of the undesirable characteristics of 
the old native regime were continued, and it was not until 1864 that 
revenue administration had reached the present stage. In i860 a new 
survey of the District was begun, and in 1872 a resettlement was put in 
hand, which was completed in 1882. The survey found an excess in 
the cultivated area of 6| per 'cent, over the amount shown in the 
accounts, and the settlement enhanced the total revenue by 8 per cent., 
or a little over 2 lakhs. 'I he average assessment on ‘dry^ land is 
R. 0--14 7 })er acre {maximum Rs. 2, minimum 4 annas), and that 
on ‘wi‘t* land Rs. 6-7 -0 (maximum Rs. 12, minimum Rs. 2|). 

'rhe revenue from land and the tot^l revenue in recent years are 
given in the following table, in thousamf^ of rupees : — 




. 1 . 


1903 - 4 . 

Land revtm<t* . 

2S,5o 

v'7 

33.7<» 

34j94 

1 'otal revenue. 

.14 >6 ■ 

41 # 

5'.»7 

55,25 


Outside the three municipalities of Coimbatore, Karur, and Erode, 
local affairs are managed by the District board, and by the four taluk 
boards of Coimbatore, Erode, Pollachi, and Kollegal, the areas under 
whi('h corresjxjnd with tho.se of the four administrative subdivisions. 
'The total expenditure of these boards in 1903-4 was about 4^ lakhs, 
nearly half of which was laid out on roads and buildings. The chief 
source of their income is, as usual, the land cess. In Addition, the 
affair.^ t)f 21 of the smaller towns are managed by Union panchayats^ 
established under Madras Act V of 1884. 

'I'he District Superintendent of police at Coimbatore has general 
control over the* Nilgiri District as well as his own. The Nilgiris and 
Coimbatore together have 84 police stations ; and the, force, in 1904, 
numbered 1,48^ constables and 1,564 rural police, under 20 inspectors. 
Resides the Coimbatore Central jail, there are 15 subsidiary jails, which 
can collectively accommodate 270 prisoners. • 

According to the Census of 1901 Coimbatore stands twelfth among 
the Districts of the Presidency in the literiCcy of its poiAilation, of 
VOL. X. * B h 
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whom 5*1 per cent. (9*7 males and 0*6 females) are able to read and 
write. Education is most advanced in Coimbatore, and most back- 
ward in the Satyamangalam, Kollegil, and BhavSni taluks. The total 
number of pupils under instruction in t88o-i was 12,485 ; in 1890-1, 
26,946; in 1900-1, 39,724; and in 1903-4, 39> 559* On March' 31, 
1904, there were 1,065 ppimary, 30 secondary, and' 5 special schools, 
besides 2 colleges. The girls in these numbered 4,341. Besides the 
public schools, 179 private schools contained 3,172 male and 408 
female scholars. Of the 1,102 institutions classed as public^ 8 were 
managed by the Educational department, 103 by the local boards, and 
12 by municipalities, while 574 were aided from public funds, and 
405 were unaided but conformed to the rules of the dejiartment The 
enormous majority of the pupils under instruction are only in primary 
classes, and the number of girls w4io have advanced beyond that stage 
is extremely small. The improvement in all directions during the last 
thirty years has, however, been very marked. Of the male population 
of school-going age 18 per cent, were in the primary stage of instruc- 
tion in 1903-4, and of the female population of the same age 3 per 
cent. Among Musalmans (who, however, form a very small proportion 
of the population) the corresponding percentages were 76 and 9. 
About 2,700 Panchama pui)ils were under instruction at m schools 
especially maintained for depressed castes. 'Fhe two colleges are in 
Coimbatore city, to whi< h place will also be moved shortly the College 
of Agriculture of the I'rovince, now located at Saidupet. The total 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,94,000, of which 
Rs. 1,11,000 was derived from fees. Of the total more than half was 
devoted to primary education. 

The District possesses 1 2 hospitals and 1 2 dispensaries, with accom- 
modation for 132 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated 
was 220,000, of whom 1,500 were in-patients, and 7,400 operations 
were performed. I'he expenditure was Rs. 54,000, the greater part 
of which was met from Local and municipal funds. 

In regard to vaccination the District has been backward of late 
years, but during 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vacci- 
nated was 28 per 1,000, or only a little less than the mean for the 
Presidency (30). Vaccination is compulsoiy in the three municipali- 
ties and in 15 of the 21 Unions. 

[Sir F. Nicholson, District Manual (1887), and H. A. Stuart, 
Revised edition (1898).] 

Coimbatore Subdivision.— ^ Subdivision of Coimbatore District, 
Madras, coftsist^ng of the taluks of Coimbatore and Satyamangalam. 

Coimbatore T&iuk. — Western taluk of the District of the same 
name, Madras, lying between 10® 49' and ir? 24' N. and 76° 39' and 
77^ 10' E., with an area of 812 square milesf The population in 1901 
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'vas 330,684, compared with 307,282 in 1891. The taluk contains one 
town, Coimbatore (population, 53,080), the head-quarters of the taluk 
and the District ; and 263 villages. The demand for land revenue and 
cesses in 1 903-4 amounted to Rs. 4,29,000. The taluk is flanked on 
the west by the Nllgiri Hills, numerous oiilliers from which run down 
into it on that side, but on the cast it consists of an open plateau with 
a very pleasant climate. One-fourth of it is covered with forest. Irriga- 
tion is chiefly from the Noyil river, which passes through the centre, 
but it is^also known for its tanks. Six-soveuths of the ‘di-y’ land is 
red sand or red loam of a good kind. As in the other northern and 
western taluks^ cholam is the chief crop, though catul u also is grown, 
and a considerable quantity of cotton. 

Coimbatore City (KoyamuttUr), — Head-quarters of the District 
and taluk of the same name, Madras, situated in 1 N. and 76° 58' E., 
on the left bank of the Noyil river, and on the trunk road from Madras 
City to Calicut, 305 miles from the former by the Madras Railway. 
The population in 1872 was 35,310 ; in i88i, 38,967 ; in 1891, 46,383 ; 
and in 1901, 53,080. It is thus a rapidly growing place, and now ranks 
tenth among the towns of the Province. About 85 per cent, of the 
inhabitants are Hindus, Musalmans numbering 4,129 and Christians 
3,869. 

During the wars with Haidar Ali and TipCi, Coimbatore, from its 
position commanding both the Palghat G^ap leading to Malabar and 
the Gazalhatti pass to Mysore, was of g^eat strategical importance. 
It was taken by the British in 1768, but was almost immediately lost 
again, the Muhammadan commandant treacherously murdering the 
Ikitish officers and handing it over to Haidar. In 1 783 it surrendered 
to Colonel Fullarton, but was shortly afterwards restored to Tipii on 
the eve of the Treaty of Mangalore. On the reopening of hostilities 
in 1790 it was retaken by the British. The year after, TipQ sent 2,000 
regulars with guns and a considerable body of irregulars to regain it. 
The siege which followed is the most memorable event in its history. 
The fort was energetically and successfully defended against the first 
investing force by Lieutenant Chalmers (afterwards Major-General 
Sir John Chalmers, K.C.B.) and a young Frenchman nailied Migot 
de la Combe, with a small force of 120 topassts and 200 Travancore 
sepoys, of whom the majority either deserted or proved extremely 
insubordinate. TipQ then sent a second force of 8,000 regulars with 
fourteen guns and a large number of irregulars and cavalry under 
Kamar-ud-dfn, his most famous general, to avenge the /epulse. The 
garrison had meanwhile been strengthened by rein/orcements under 
Lieutenant Nash* and numbered 700 men. A weak relieving force 
from palghat was beaten^back, and eventually, both Chalmers and 
Nash being wounded, the ])lace was surrendered (October, 1791) on 

B b 2 • • 
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condition that the garrison should be allowed to retire unmolested to 
Palghllt. Tipu, however, violated these terms and sent Chalmers and 
Nash as prisoners to Seringapatam A couple of months later the 
British once more reoccupied Coimbatore, but in, 1792 it was again 
restored to Tipu. In 1799 the British captured it yet again, and were 
finally confirmed in possession by the fall of Seringapatam in the same 
year. It was made the capital of the District in 1865. 

Coimbatore is now one of the most desirable stations in ^he Presi- 
dency. Situated 1,300 feet above the sea, in a picturesque position 
at the mouth of the Bolampatti valley, with the masses of the Nilgiris 
and the Anaimalais rising into view on either side, its light annual 
rainfall of 22 inches and its moderate mean temperature render it at 
once healthy and pleasant. It is the head-quarters of the ordinary 
l^istrict staff; and also of a Conservator of Forests, a Deputy-Inspector* 
General of Police, a Superintending Engineer, an Inspector of Schools, 
and a company of the Nilgiri Volunteer rifles. One of the seven 
Central jails of the Presidency is also located here. This was com- 
pleted in 1868 and has accommodation for 1,340 prisoners. The 
convicts arc largely employed in weaving, their average annual out-turn 
being 420,000 yards of cotton fabrics, worth Rs. 92,000, most of w'hich 
is khaki or white drill made for the army or civil departments. The 
city further contains the cathedral of the Bishop of the French Sociele 
des Missions l 5 trangeres, and the head-quarters of the Jx^ndon and the 
Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Missions w’orking in the District. 

Coimbatore was constituted a municipality in 1866. During the ten 
years ending 1903 the municipal receipts and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 50,000. In 1903-4 the income w^as Rs. 76,000, chiefly derived 
from the house and land taxe.s (Rs. 16,500) and tolls (Rs. 12,000) ; while 
the expenditure was Rs. 79,000, including con.servancy (Rs. 40,000), 
roads and buildings (Rs. r 1,000), and the municipal hospital, which 
contains beds for 40 in-patients (Rs. 8,000). 'J'he outlay on conservancy 
was abnormal owing to the ajjpearance of plague, and w^as partly met 
by a contribution from Government. A water-supply scheme is under 
investigation, of which the approximate cost is e.stimated at 3*3 lakhs. 

Coimbatore is also* the industrial and educational centre of the 
District. It contains a steam cotton-press ; a cotton-spinning mill, 
w'hich has 20,000 spindles, employs nearly 1,000 hands daily, and turns 
out some 850 tons of yarn ; a tannery, w'hich employs 240 persons and 
produces *200, tons of leather worth 6 lakhs; two steam coffee-curing 
W’orks, which employ 400 hands and treat coffee worth 1 2 lakhs, mostly 
from the Salem Shevaroys ; a steam factory, in which manure is made 
from blood, bone», and oilseeds ; some works where coffee is roasted 

* Tor further detail of the two sieges, see WiUon*s History of the Madras Army^ 
vol. ii, pp.*3]2-6 (Madras, 188a). 
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and ground for consumption ; and a saltpetre refinery. All these are 
under European management, but in addition a distillery and a sugar 
fiictory owned by natives produce 62,000 gallons of spirit and 440 tons 
of sugar respectively. 

The chief educational institutions are the Coimbatore and 
St. Michael's Colleges, both of the second grade. Tl'ic former was 
established in 1852 by Mr. E. B. Thomas, then ( olledor of the Dis 
trict, and is managed by a committee of residenl.s. In 1903 4 it had 
an average attendance of 525 boys, of whom 67 were reading in the 
F.A. classes. The latter began in i860 as a small school esUiblishe<l 
by the French Roman Catholic Mission, and was affiliated to the 
University in 1891. Its average attendance in 1903-4 was 440, and 
there were 39 boys in the F.A. classes. The College of Agriculture, 
now located at Saidapet in Chingleput District, will shortly be moved 
to Coimbatore ; and a forest school, for the training of deputy-rangers 
and foresters, has been opened. 

Colair Lake {Kolleru or AWi/').— This, the only large natural 
fresh-water lake in the Madras Presidency, lies in Kistna District 
between 16° 32' and 16° 47' N. and 81^^ 4' and 81° 23' E. Half lake, 
half swamp, it is a great shallow depre.ssion, roughly elliptical in shape, 
which was doubtless originally part of the Bay of Bengal. On either 
side of it the great rivers Godavari and Kistna pushed their deltas 
farther and farther out into the sea, un^l the southward extremity of 
the one joined the northward limit of tfe other, and the arm of land 
thus formed cut off the Colair depression from the .salt water. The 
streams which flow into it now keep its waters fresh, but the silt they 
carry is rapidly filling it up and in course of time it will inevitably 
disappear. The extent of the ('olair Lake varies greatly. During the 
monsoon it exceeds 100 square miles, but in the dry season it shrinks 
con.siderably, and sometimes, as in the drought of 1900, the lake dries 
up altogether. Reclamations and emlninkments are annually reducing 
its dimensions. 

To the north of it, from 20 to 50 miles away, lie the highlands of the 
Eastern Ghats, and the drainage from about 2,000 sqliare miles of 
these is passed into the lake by three moufitain torrents called the 
Budimeru, the Tamileru, and the Weyyerii. d’his water leaves the lake 
by two outlets known a.s the Perantala Kanama and Juvir Kanama, 
and passes intd the tidal stream of the Upputeru (‘.salt river'), which 
conveys it to the sea. Local Icgencls .say that the Upputeru was cut 
to drain the li\ke by an army which was endeavouring to capture the 
fort of Kolleti Kota on one of its islands, but was hampered by 
the depth of the water ; ajid that Perantala Kanama wa.s named after the 
daughter of the general, who was sacrificed by her father to ensure 
the success of his attack. * * 
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The Colair I^ke is fairly well stocked with fish and abounds in 
water-fowl of every description, A regular export trade in bird-skins 
existed at one time, but the birds were so mercilessly pursued that 
they have greatly decreased in numbers. In the lake are many fertile 
and highly cultivated islands, which are included in# 26 villages. The 
cultivation in these (over 10,000 acres) is watered from the delta 
channels of the Kistna river; but the cultivators own no proprietary 
rights in their lands, holding them on annual leases which may be 
revoked if Uny scheme of irrigation necessitates such a cour^. 

Coleroon (Ko/lidapi ). — Northern arm of the Caiivery river, which 
branches off from the main stream about 9 miles west of Trichinopoly. 
For 17 miles it runs parallel to the Cauvery, and then turns towards 
and very nearly reunites with it. The island thus formed is called the 
island of Srirangam, and lies in Trichinopoly District. At the lower 
end of the island the Coleroon takes a north-easterly course, skirts the 
District of Tanjore on the north, and falls into the sea near Devikottai. 
The waters of the Coleroon are largely utilized for irrigation. Across 
the head, where it branches from the Cauvery, .stands the Upper Anicut, 
a dam constructed between 1836 and 1838 to prevent the Coleroon, 
which runs in a lower bed than the Cauvery, from abstracting too much 
of the water, and so injuring the irrigation in Tanjore dependent on the 
main stream. The Grand Anicut, built by the Chola kings, a few miles 
lower down at the point where the Cauvery and Coleroon nearly meet 
again, serves a similar purpose. The object of these works is noticed 
at greater length in the article on the Cauvery. About 70 miles below 
the Upper Anicut, the Lower Anicut again dams up the Coleroon, for 
the purpose of providing irrigation in South Arcot District and a 
portion of Tanjore. The trunk road from Kumbakonam to Madras 
pas.ses over this dam. The VadavSr and North Raja channels lead 
from it into South Arcot, while the South Raja channel turns into 
Tanjore. The Lower Anicut system in 1903-4 irrigated 134 square 
miles in South Arcot, yielding a revenue of more than 4 lakhs, 
and 37 square miles in Tanjore, the revenue from which was nearly 
another lakh. The South Indian Railway crosses the river about 
10 miles abdve its mouth by a girder bridge. A few yards higher up, 
a masonry bridge until rd:ently carried one of the main roads. Half of 
the piers fell during the floods of November, 1903, and at present a 
ferry is supplying its place. The Coleroon is navigable by light craft 
for a few miles from its mouth, and is used to a small extent for the 
export of rice. It is altogether 94 miles in length, and drains an area 
estimated at 1,404 square miles. « 

Colgong {^Kahalgaon ), — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
BhSgalpur District, Bengal, situated in -25® \f/ N. and 87® 14' E., on 
the south bank of the Ganges and on the East Indian Railway, 245 miles 
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from Calcutta. Population 5,738. Ghiyas>ud-din Mahmud, 

the last independent king of Bengal, died here in 1539 after the sack 
of Gaur. There is a rock temple of peculiar style, which formerly 
concained several fine specimens of sculpture, and the place appears 
to have been visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen fsiang. It is of 
some commercial importance and was once notorious as the resort of 
thags, Colgong was constituted a municipality in 1869. The income 
and expenditure during the decade ending 1901- 2 averaged Rs. 5,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,500, mainly from a tax on houses and 
land.s ; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,000. A scheme for the drainage 
of the towm is under consideration. 

\Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. xv, pp. 34-6.] 

Colleg^l. — Subdivision, taluk^ and town in Coimbatore District, 
Madras. See Kollegal. 

Colonelganj. — Town in the I’arahganj tahsil of Gonda District, 
United Provinces, situated in 8' N. and 81® 42' E., on the Bengal 
and NorthAVestern Railway. Population (1901), 6,81 7. In 1 780 the vil- 
lage of Sikrora (Secrora) became a cantonment, at which the Nawab of 
Oudh stationed troops under a British officer to restrain the turbulent 
Rajas north of the (iogra. Another force was sent in 1802, and a bazar, 
named Colonelganj, was then founded. This was selected on annex- 
ation as the head-quarters of troops ; and when the Mutiny broke out 
the English officers esca[)ed >vith some difficulty to Balrampur, where 
they were protected. After the suppression of the rebellion, Colonel- 
ganj ceased to be a cantonment. The tov^n is administered under Act 
XX of 1856, with an income of about 2,600. I'herc is a flourish- 
ing export trade in rice, maize, and oik^ds. A dispensary is main- 
tained here, and the American Methodist Mission has a branch. There 
is a school with 155 pupils. 

Combaconum.— Subdivision, ialuk^ and town in Tanjore District, 
Madras. See Kumbakonam. 

Comercolly. — Town in Nadia District, Bengal. Kumarkhai.i. 

Comilla Subdivision.— Head-quarters subdivision of Tippera Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23® 3' and 23^ 48' N. and 
90^ 38' and 91® 22' E., with an area of 1,142 sqi^re miles. The greater 
portion of the subdivi.si(jn is a level alluvial plain broken only by the 
Lalmai hills, 5 miles to the west of Comilla town ; on the east this 
plain is bounded by the low jungle-clad hills of Hill Tippera. The 
population in 1901 was 957,699, compared with 821,285 in 1891. The 
density was 839 persons per square mile. The subdivision contains 
one town, Comh.ea (19,169), the head-quarters; and 2,939 villages. 

Comilla Town (KimiUa). — Head-quarters of Tippera District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assaan, situated in 23® 28' N.*and 91® it' E., on 
the Gumti river, on the main road from Dacq^a to Chittagong. Popu- 
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lation (1901), 19,169. Comilla was constituted a municipality in 1864. 
The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averageif Rs. 22,500, 
and the exj>enditure Rs. 21,000, In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 30,000, 
of which Rs. 9,000 was derived from a tax on persons (or property tax), 
and Rs. 7,000 from a conservancy rate ; and the expenditure Vas 
Rs. 27,000. The town is protected from inundation by an embank- 
ment along the bank of the Gumti, which is maintained by the Raja 
of Hill Tippera. The Dharmasagar is a splendid tank, a mile in cir- 
cumference,, which was constructed by a R 5 ja of Tippera in the fifteenth 
century. Comilla contains an English church, the usual public offices, 
including a jail with accommodation for 308 prisoners, a second-grade 
Arts college under private management, and one Government and two 
private schools teaching up to the entrance examination. An artisan 
school w^as established by the District board in 1890, w’hich is affiliated 
to the Sibpur Engineering College. 

Comorin (Kanniydkumdrt). — Village, shrine, and headland in trie 
Agastiswaram tdhik of Travancore State, Madras, situated in 80° 5' N 
and 77° 33' E. It is the extreme southern point of the Indian Penin- 
sula, from which the chain of the Western Ghats runs northwards. 
Population (1901), 2,368. On the sea-shore and at the apex, as it 
were, of the Indian Peninsula stands the temple of KanniySmbal, or 
^ the virgin goddess,’ celebrated for its sanctity. It is one of the most 
important j)laces of pilgrimage in Southern India. In the Periplus^ 
reference is made to a harbour, but none exists now. Ordinary sailing 
vessels frequently touch here, however, and the State authorities con 
t(Muplate making it a port. It contains a palace of the MaharSja and 
one of the Residencies in Travancore. 

Condavid. — Historic fort in Guntur District, Madras. See Kon- 
DAVID. 

Conjeeveram Taluk. — Westernmost idluk of ("hingleput District, 
Madras, lying between 12^42' and 13® 8' N. and 79° 34' and 80° 5' E., 
with an area of 514 square miles. The population in 1901 was 225,300, 
compared with 218,671 in 1891, the rate of increase being smaller than 
in any other taluk. It is the only part of the District in which the 
females are (n excess of the males. There arc tw'o towms, Conjee- 
veram (population, 46, .^'^4), the head-quarters, and SrIperumruour 
(5,481), the station of a daputy-taksi/ddr ; and 364 villages. Of these 
last, Peranibakkam possesses some historical interest. The demand 
on account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 5,08,000. The soil of the taluk is generally very inferior, being 
either stony or mixed with lime, gravel, or laterite. Its general appear- 
ance is tame and dreary in the extreme, there being orily one or two 
low conical hills in the north-cast. The genoial level rises ’gradually 
but considerably from the river Palar towefrds the north and w^est. 
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Along the northern bank of this river, palmyra, coco-nut, and tamarind 
trees have been largely planted. It is the chief source of irrigation, 
but the Korttalaiyar also furnishes a supply to a few villages in the 
north-west. The water from the Palar is led either by direct flow from 
the river or by spring channels dug on both banks. A channel called 
the Kambakkal also takes off at the dam which has been built across 
the river in North Arcot District to supply the Kaveripak tank. This 
flows along a ridge on the western and northern sides of the iahik, and 
fills chains of tanks — sometimes two, three, and four in niunber— on 
each side of its course. 

Conjeeveram Town {Kdnchipuravi\ —Head-quarters of the taluk 
of the same name in Chingleput District, Madras, situated in 12° 50' N. 
and 79® 42' E., 45 miles west-south-west of Madras City on the branch 
line between Arkonam and Chingleput. It had a population in 1901 
0146,164: namely, 44,684 Hindus, 1,313 Musalmans, 49 Christians, 
and 1 18 Jains. The real name of the town is KSnehi or Kanchipuram. 
and the English form is merely a corruption of this. It is one of the 
most ancient towns in Southern India, and in the early centuries of 
the Christian era was the capital of the dynasty of the Pallavas. In the 
seventh century Hiuen Tsiang, the’ Chinese pilgrim, visited it ; and he 
says the city was 6 miles in circumference and the people in it superior 
in bravery and piety, as well as in their love of justice and veneration 
for learning, to many others whom he met with in his travels. Jains 
were very numerous in his day, and Buddhjsts and Brahmans of about 
equal influence. I'he town passed to the Cholas in the eleventh 
century. Conjeeveram became the capital of Tondamandalam, and 
continued in the hands of the Cholas until they were overthrown by 
the Mu.salmans of the north in 1310. When the Vijayanagar kings 
came into power they speedily annexed tl^ town. It was taken from 
them by the Musalmans in 1646; the Marathas succeeded in 1677 ; 
they were ousted by Aurangzeb’s army shortly after ; and it remained 
in the possession of the Mu.salmans till 1752, when (^live took it from 
them in the wars with the French. In 1757 the French, beaten off in 
an attack upon its great temple, set fire to the to\vn. In 1758 the 
English garrison was temporarily withdrawn on account of the expected 
advance of the French upon Madras, but was safon sent back with re- 
inforcements ; and during the siege of the capital and the subsequent 
wars the place played an important part. 

Conjeeveram now accounted by Hindus as one of the holiest 
places in the South, and it i.s indeed •i}laced among the seven sacred 
cities of India. It is crowded with temples and shriqes. The old Jain 
temple is situatecl in the hamlet of Tirupparuttikunram, about 2 miles 
south of the w^eaver quar^ir of Conjeeveram, called Jillapalaiyam. Its 
florid architecture and the Artistic merit of some of the details, notably 
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of the sculptures in the cloistered court which surrounds it, and of the 
colouring of the paintings on the ceilings, lead to the assumption — 
confirmed by inscriptions on the walls— that it belongs to the period 
when the Chola power was^at its zenith. The Vijayariagar monarchs 
made several grants of la'hd to this temple during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuriefi. The inscriptions are very valuable 
for historical purposes, as they appear to commemorate gifts by almost 
the entire succession of dynasties who held the country for anv length 
of time. The Vaikunlha Perumal temple of Vishnu and the Saiva 
temple of Kailasanathar api)ear from inscriptions to have been built by 
the Pallava kings. Two others were built about 1502 by Krishna 
Deva, the greatest of the Vijayanagar rulers, and many of the smaller 
shrines and resthouses are due to the piety of members of the same 
dynasty. The great tem[)le has tall towers, a hall of 1,000 columns, 
several large and fine porches, and great tanks with flights of stone 
steps. But these are all thrown together as if by accident, and form 
no consistent plan. Fergusson says that in it ^ no two gopurams [towers] 
are opposite one another, no two walls parallel, and there is hardly 
a right angle in the place. All this creates a picturesqueness of effect 
seldom surpassed in these temples, but dei)rives it of that dignity we 
might expect from such parts if properly arranged.’ The Varadaraja* 
swami Vaishnava temple is notorious for the bitter disputes which occur 
between the I'engalai and V^adagalai sub-sects who are connected with 
its worship. These have been going on for a century or more, and the 
litigation regarding tliem has proceeded as far as the Privy (Council. 
Decisions have been given, but the interpretation to be placed upon 
these .still gives occasion for threatened breaches of the peace. 

Conjeeveram was constituted a municipality in 1866. The receipts 
and the expenditure during the ten years ending 1902 -3 averaged 
Rs. 86,000 and Rs. 77,000 respectively. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 59,000, mostly derived from the taxe.s on hou.ses and land and the 
water rate ; and the expenditure was Rs. 54,000. A scheme for the 
supply of good drinking-water was begun in 1895-6, and com[)leted in 
two years at a total cost of Rs. 2,56,000. The water is obtained from 
the subterranean sprin^^ of the Vegavaii river, in the bed of which an 
infiltration gallery, 330 feet long, 12 feet deep, and 8 feet broad, has 
been constructed. The water flows into a reservoir built at the end 
of the gallery, and thence passes into a well through a steel pipe. 
From this well it is pumped into the town by two steam engines which 
are worked by turns. They arc capable of .supplying 840,000 gallons 
of water daily, but the actual consumption is only about half of this 
quantity. I'he annual cost of the establishment maintained is 
Rs. 2,600, Superior sdrfs of silk and cottob such as native women 
wear are made at Conjeeveram, 
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Conolly Canal. — Canal in the Calicut of Malabar District, 
Madras. The canal proper, which was constructed by Mr. Conolly, 
Cc’lector in 1 848, consists of a cutting about 3 miles in length, running 
thro&gh Calicut city and connecting the •Elattur or Korapiila and 
Kallayi rivers. It Ihus forms part of the line of water communication 
from Badagara to Beypore. 

Contai Subdivision — Southern subdivision of Midnapore 

District, Bengal, lying between 21® 36' and 22® n' N. and 87° 25' and 
87^ 59' k., with an area of 849 square miles. The subdivisum is a 
tract lying along the sea -coast, swampy and liable to inundation. The 
population in 1901 was 603,136, compared with 545,358 in 1891, 
the density being 710 persons per square mile. It contains 2,062 
villages, including Contai, its head-quarters, hut no town. This is the 
most progressive part of the District. The population increased by io-6 
per cent, during the decade ending 1901, immigrants crowding to the 
newly reclaimed lands, known as jalpai or ‘ fuel-lands/ so called because 
they formerly supplied the fuel for boiling brine wlum the landholders 
manufactured salt. 

Contai Village {Kanthi),- Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Midna]lore District, Bengal, situated in 21° 47' N. and 
87^46' E. Population (1901), 2,558. The place has declined since 
the manufacture of salt was stopped about forty years ago. It contains 
the usual public offices ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 15 prisoners. 

Cooch BehSlr State {Kuch Feudatory State in North 

Bengal, lying betw'cen 25° 58' and 26® 32'!N. and 88° 45' and 89° 52' 
E., with an area of 1,307 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
the District of Jalpaigurl; on the east by Goal para ; on the south 
by Rangpur ; and on the west by Rangpujr and Jalpaiguri. 

Cooch Behar is a low-lying plain, the whole of which has at one time or 
another been subject to fluvial action. It is intersected by several large 


rivers ; but they are of no use for drainage purposes, 
except in the cold season, when they are at their 
lowest, and even then the fall is so small that they are 
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not very effective. Moreover, any attemj)t to cut drainage c’ttannels to 
them would lead in the rains to an inundation, rrAer than to the drain- 


age of the area they might be ('onstriicted to serve. The State generally 
is, in fact, hopelessly waterlogged, and during the rains it is not un- 
common to see tjie wells overflowing. The general direction of the 
rivers is from the north-west to the so.»ith-east ; they rise in the Him- 
alayas and fall into the main stream of the Brail maputra. The most 
important are the'TiSTA on the west and the Sankosh on the east, while 
between these two are sitiu^ed the Dharla, the ToRsj\, the Kaljani, the 


Raidak, and other minor streams. The Tista enters the State within a 


few miles of its western boundary and flows in a south-easterly direction 
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for about 15 miles, when it passes into Rangpur. The Jaldhakl^ which 
is called in Bhutan the l)i-chii, enters the State at the north-west corner 
and flows more or less parallel to the Tista. It receives as tributaries 
the Gilflndi, Diuluyii, Mujnai, and - later during its course when it 
is called the Mansai — the Satanga, Dolang, ancf Dharla; after its 
junction witli the river last named it assumes the name of Singimari. 
It is finally joined by the old channel of the 'Forsa, locally called the 
Dharla, under which name the united stream leaves the State, after a 
course of about 60 miles within it with an average breadth of 400 to 500 
yards throughout. It is shallow in the dry season, but is liable to heavy 
floods during the rains. The Torsa bifurcates in its course, one branch 
flowing south under the name of Dharla and falling into the SingTmSri 
(Jaldhaka), while the other turns eastward and falls into the Kaljani. 
The Kaljani in its turn meets the Raidak, which subsequently joins the 
Gadadhar ; and the united river falls into the Brahmaputra by two 
mouths, the southern , one being known as the Dudhkumar and the 
northern as the Sankosh. 

The soil is everywhere alluvial. Where the ground is not occupied 
by the usual crops of North Bengal, it is covered with an abundant 
natural vegetation. Old river-beds, ponds, marshes, and streams with 
a sluggish current have a copious vegetation of Valiisneria and other 
plants, l^nd subject to inundation has usually a covering of Tamarix 
and reedy grasses ; and in some parts, where the ground is more or less 
marshy, Rosa involucrata is plentiful. Few trees occur on these inun- 
dated lands ; the most plentiful and largest is Barringtonia acutangt 4 ia. 
On the higher ground also the trees are few and usually rather stunted, 
and the greater portion of the surface is covered with grasses, the 
commonest of these being imperata arundinacea and Andropogon acicu- 
iatus. Among the trees the most conspicuous is the red cotton-tree 
(JBombax malabaricuni) \ the shsu {Dalbergia Sissoo) and the mango 
occur as planted or sometimes self-sown species, bamboos grow in 
profusion, and palms, especially the areca, are common. Near villages 
there are usually thickets or shrubberies and more or less useful trees 
of a rapidi growth and weedy character. A few tracts are maintained 
as shooting reserves, V tit these consist mainly of grass jungle, and there 
is no real forest. 

The big game with which the State formerly abounded has receded 
northwards before the advance of cultivation, and wjthin its limits the 
only wild animals now found fcre leopards, bears, deer, and hog. Of 
small game, florican and francolin arc plentiful in some of the grassy 
plains. 

The temperature is rarely excessive, tho' thermometer never rising 
above 93® in the shade and seldom so high, but the abnormal humidity 
makes the climate vety trying and unpleasant. The lowest recorded 
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temperature k 49° and the mean about 78®. The annual rainfall 
averages 123 inches, of which 5-1 are received in April, 14 in May, 29-4 
in June, 24 in July, 22*4 in August, 19-4 in September, and 5*5 in 
October. 

In 1887 a severe cyclonic storm caused, great havoc over a tract 
25 miles in length and 8 in breadth, including C'ooch Bchar town. The 
earthquake of 1897 caused enormous damage to prot>erty. The bridges 
along the railway were broken and the permanent way was much cut up 
by fissupfes : roads with their bridges suffered similarly, and the total 
damage done to property, communications, wells, and tanks was api)roxi- 
mately 20 lakhs. Tremors and shocks were frequent for a year after the 
main upheaval, during which jets of hot water and sand issued from the 
fissures. Prior to 1897 the severest and most freipient shocks of recent 
years were felt in 1885. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton makes mention of 
the frequenc y of earthquakes in this part of Bengal in 1808. The State 
has occasionally suffered severely from floods, the most memorable 
being those of 1787, 1822, 1842, and 1878. 

This tract oncx* formed part of the ancient and famous kingdom of 
Kjlmaru[)a. In the fifteenth century it was ruled by a dynasty of Khen 
kings, the last of whom, Nilambar, w^as overthrown by 
the Afghans under Ala-ud-din Husain, king of Gaur, 
in 1498. I.ocal traditions of this dynast)' are still current, and more 
than one of its capitals are pointed out at 4 he present day. Ala-ud-dln 
appointed his son governor over Nilambarts territories with the object of 
pushing his conquest fiirther east, but the fatter was eventually defeated 
and his troops driven out of the country, A period of anarchy ensued, 
during which a number of petty princip^i^ies were formed by indepen- 
dent local rulers called Hhuiya.s, and a fre^h kingdom was then established 
by the Kochs. A divine parentage is ascribed to the Koch kings : the 
tradition is that the god Siva fell in love with Hira, the wife of a Koch 
c hief named Hajo, and the result of their intimacy >Nas a boy namc.^d 
Bisu or Biswa Singh. 'Fhe account current in tliL* State, however, is 
that the kingdom was finindcd in 1510 by a c hief named C'handan, and 
that he was succeeded by his cousin, Biswa Singh. The flatter soon 
proved himself to he a mighty conejueror, and fought under his rule 
the whole tract from the Karatoya on the west to the Barnadi on the 
east. He was succeeded about 1540 by his son Nar Narnyan, the 
greatest of the Koch kings, who, with the aid of his brother Silarai, con- 
quered all the neighbouring countries to the east and south, and even 
ventured to wage war with the Muhammadans. After Silai'ai’s death, 
his son Raghu rebelled (in 1581), whereupon Nar Niirayan divided his 
kingdom into two parts and gave uj> to Raghu the portion east of the 
Sankosh river. This event ^;oon led to the downfall of the Kcjch kings. 
Nar Narayan died in 1 584 ; and his son, Lakshnn Nariyan, who 
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succeeded him, having quarrelled with Raghu’s son, Parikshit, invoked 
the aid of the Mughals and declared himself a vassal of the emperor of 
Delhi, The history of the Koch kings now loses all general interest. 
The eastern kingdom was gradually absorbed by the Ahoms, while the 
western was shorn of its giitlying possessions by the Mughals on the 
south and west and by the Bhotias on the north, until at last only 
the modern State of Cooc h Behar remained in the precarious possession 
of Biswa Singh’s descendants. Internal affairs also fell into deplor- 
able confiibion. In accordance with the curse of the Hindu^ political 
system, three families, all scions of the n)yal btock, the N^ir Deo, the 
Diwan Deo, and the Raikat of Baikuntpur, each claimed an hereditary 
position which was inconsistent with unity of administration, and did 
not hesitate to call in the foreign foe to .su[)port liieir pretensions. 

It was under these t ircu instances that the attention of the East India 
Company was first attracted to Coo('h Behar and its affairs. In 1772, 
the Nazir Deo having been driven out of the country by his rivals, who 
were aided by the Bhotins, and the Raja having tied to I’anga, the 
former applied for assistance to Warren Hastings, then (Governor of 
Bengal. A detachment of sepoys was according!)’ marched into Cooch 
Behar, and the Bhotias were expelled after a short resistance and forced 
to sue for peace through the intervention of the Lama of 'Pibet. The 
treaty between the East India Company and the Raja of Cooch Behar 
made on this occasion bears date April 5, 1773. By the third clause 
the Raja acknowledged subjection to the East India Company and con- 
sented to his country being annexed to the Province of Bengal. 'J'his 
right of annexation was, however, eventually waived by the Govern- 
ment. In subsequent clauses tlic Raja [iromised to make over one-half 
of his annual revenues, according to an assessment to be made by 
the Company. This moiety was permanently fixed by the Collector 
of Rangpur in 1780 at Rs. 67,700. ITesh domestic dif^sensions soon 
reduced the administration to a deplorable condition, and in 1788 a 
Commission of two Civil Servants was nominated to inquire into the 
state of the country. The Commissioners concluded their report by re- 
^iommending the appointment of a Resident or (Commissioner at the 
town of Cooch Bchar^ This office subse(|uently became merged in that 
of Governor-C^eneral’s Agent for the North-East I'rontier. present 

Maharaja, His Highness Colonel Sir Nripendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., C.B., was placed on shi^gaddi on August 6, 1863, when he was 
only ten months old. In January, 1864, the successfon was sanctioned 
by Govenlmer.t, but a British Commissioner w'as appointed to undertake 
the direct management of affairs during the minority iT the young ruler. 
Several salutary reforms were thus introduced : a complete survey and 
settlement was maSde, and the various departments of the State were put 
upon the firm and subsUntial basis which underlies the present system 
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of administr<;£tion. The MaharajS,’ received a wholly European training 
and education, and has at various times visited England. In 1878 he 
married the eldest daughter of the great religious reformer Keshab 
Chandra Sen, and in 1883 he assumed cl^iirge of the State. He took 
part in the Tirah campaign in 1897 and is iyi aidc-dc ('amp to the King- 
Emperor. The Maharaja is entitled to a salute of 13 guns. 

Ruins of an old city founded by Raja Niiadhwaj exist at Kamatapuk. 

The pc^pulation increased from 532,565 in 1872 10^602,624 in 

1881, a*gain of 13*1 per cent., but most of this was a[)[)arently due to 

improved methods of enumeration. Ten )ears later it fell to 578,868, 

owing mainly to the un healthiness of the climate ^ , . 

t . ,, ^ . T Population, 

and, to a smaller extent, to emigration. In 1901 a 

further decline of 2-05 per cent, took })la('e, the [lojiulalion diMTcasing 
to 566,974. 'J'he only /Mmz in which an increase occ'urred was Haldi- 
bari, the principal centre of the juU,' trade. This is on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, and enjoys with Cooch Behar town tlie reputation 
of being the healthiest portion of the State. "Hie falling oft was greatest 
in the head-quarters t/iana, where it w’as due not only to unhealthiness, 
but also to migration to Fulbari. "Fhe State is liable to very severe 
epidemics of cholera. Insanity is more ( ommon than elsewhere in 
Bengal, and deaf-mutisni and leprosy are also prevalent. 'I'he popula- 
tion is contained in 1,192 villages and foUr towns: Cooch Bichar, the 
head-quarters, Matauhanoa, Hakdiuari, and I^j.nhata. The villages 
are not compact as in most parts of Bengal, but etich farnuT ordinarily 
lives apart in a separate homestead on . his ow’n land surrounded by 
his farm servants and adherents. 'Fhe average number of persons per 
square mile in 190T w'as 434, the density being greatest in the south, 
"rhere is some immigration from Saran and other Bihar Districts and 
the ‘United Provinces. "Phe vernacular of the State is the Rangpuri 
or Rajbansi dialect of Bengali. Hindus number 397,946, or more 
than 70 per cent, of the total population, and Musalrnans 168,236, or 
most of the remainder. 

'I he Rajbansis or Kochs (338,000) are the distinctive caste of the 
State, forming 60 per cent, of the total, while most of the Nuj'yas (43,000) 
and Shaikhs (124,000) rei)resent descendant. "j^f converts from this 
caste to Muhammadanism. Though the Kochs freely call themselves 
Rajbansis, it is believed (see Bengal Census Report^ 1901, part i, 
pp. 382-3) that the two communities originally sprang from entirely 
different sources*, the Kochs being qf Mongoloid origin, while the 
Rajbansis are a Dravidian tribe who probably owned 'the name long 
before the Koch kings rose to power. In Cooch ’Behar the |)erbons 
now known as Rajbansis .^re either pure Kochs, who though dark have 
a distinctly Mongoloid physiognomy, or else a mixed breed in which 
the Koch element usually predominates. 'r(je populalion^is almost 
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entirely agricultural, 86*5 per cent, being dependent on agriculture for 
their livelihood, 4*9 per cent, on industries, and 1*4 per cent, on the 
professions. 

Christians number 143, of, whom 24 are natives. A Swedish mission 
called the Scandinavian Alliance Mission works in Gooch Behar town, 
but has made no local converts. 

The soil is of alluvial formation, with a large admixture of sand and a 
substantial deposit of light loam to a depth of about two feet. Towards 
. the west the soil is stiffer and contains a larger pro- 

portion of clay than sand. High-lying lands are used 
mainly for homesteads or for tobacco cultivation and, to a certain 
extent, where they contain a good admixture of sand, for the cultivation 
of the IfUari or spring rice crop. On low-lying lands, possessing a 
smaller proportion of sand, haimantik or autumn rice is usually grown. 

In 1903-4 the net area cropped was 638 square miles, 159 square 
miles were current fallow, 295 were cultivable waste other than fallow, 
and 199 were not available for cultivation, while 15 square miles were 
under forest. Of the net cropped area, 26 square miles were estimated 
to be twice cropped. By far the most important staple is rice, of which 
there are two crops ; the bltari or early crop is sown broadcast, while 
the haimaniik or late one is transplanted. Other food* crops are chanl^ 
kaon, maize, and various pulses, including masur^ khesdri^ th )kari^ 

kurthiy and rahar. Oilseeds, principally mustard, are extensively culti- 
vated, The local tobacco, which is grown on 55 square miles, is a very 
important crop and has a high reputation. Burma cheroots are usually 
manufactured from tobacco grown in Cooch Behar and the adjoining 
British Districts. Jute is grown on 34 square miles; and that grown 
in Haldibari and Ohaurahat is of exceptionally good quality and com- 
mands a high price in the Calcutta market. 

'J'he cultivation of sugar-cane has been only recently introduced, but 
is increasing. Cultivation generally is extending, but cultivators are 
averse to the adoption of new methods ; the c nly manure used is cow- 
dung for the tobacco crop. 

There is^ho dearth of pasturage, but the local cattle are of a very 
small and inferior bre<s^. The State keeps some bulls for breeding pur- 
poses, but the crossing of heavy imported bulls with the light local 
cattle has not proved a success. I^rge numbers of cattle yearly die 
from rinderpest, and a veterinary officer has recently been appointed to 
perform inoculations in the localities chiefly affecte*d. Bullocks for 
draft purposes' are imported in numbers from Sonpur and elsewhere, 
and sold at fairs a! Haldibari and Chaurahat. .. 

The State contains innumerable tanks, j^esides 40 masonry wells, 
85 Raniganj pipe-wells, and 30 tube-wells ; ^ut for irrigation it depends 
entirely op its heavy raipfull. Famine is unknown. 
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A rough cloth is prepared from the silk of the endi worm, which is 
fed on the castor-oil plant. Coarse cotton fabrics are woven for local 
use, and the Garo and Mech women make cloths of 
vailegated colours for their own wear. A consider- Trade and 
able amount of "excellent gunny cloth 'is made, 
especially in Mekhliganj ; this locality was once noted for the manufac- 
ture of coloured carpets and curtains woven from pure jute and known 
as fnekhhy but the industry is dying out, Ghi and mustard oil are 
made in large quantities, and molasses to a limited extent in the west 
and south. 

The chief exports are tobacco, jute, rice, mustard seed and mustard 
<iil ; and the chief imports are cotton piece-goods, kerosene oil, sugar, 
molasses, salt, and brass, cop{)cr, and earthenware utensils. Jute and 
rice are exported from all parts of the State, the baled jute going mainly 
to Calcutta and the unbaled to Sirajganj. The tobacco trade is chiefly 
in the hands of Magh merchants, who pay yearly visits to Mekhliganj 
and l.»al Bazar and purchase almost the entire crop for export to Burma. 
Several European jute firms are established at Haldibari and Chau- 
rahat, but otherwise most of the trade is in the hands of Marwari mer- 
chants. Some tobacco, mustard seed, and mustard oil are sent down 
by water to Dacca. Rice is largely exported to the tea gardens in the 
Du&rs and sometimes by boat to SirSjg^nj. I'he railway extension in 
the State has recently given considerables impetus to both the jute and 
tobacco trade, though the Marwari and blher native traders still prefer 
the river routes to the railway. . | 

The Cooch Behar State Railway (2 fifel 6 inches gauge) runs fia>m 
(iitaldaha junction, where it connects 4 itli the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway system, to Jaintia at the foert; of the Bhutan hills; its total 
length is 53J miles, of which 33^ lie within the State. The new exten- 
sion of the Eastern Bengal State Railway from Mughal Hat to Dhubri 
luns through the south-east of the State for a distance of 12 miles, and 
on the west the northern section of the line runs for a distance of 
5^ miles. A short section (2| miles) of the Bengal-Duar Railway from 
Barnes Ghat to Lalmanir Hat also lies within the Slate, ^hese three 
lines are all on the metre gauge. The Slate coijAins 382 mile^ of road, 
of which 5^ miles in Cooch Behar town are metalled ; there are also 
187 miles of village tracks. The most important roads are the emigra- 
tion road which^ runs eastward through the State to Dhubri, passing 
through Haldibari, Mekhliganj, Patgram, Matabhan^a, ^d Cooch 
Behar town, and the Buxa and Rangpur roads. ^ 

The Tista is •navigable by boats of 3 or 4 tons burden thiwghout 
the year. The Jaldhakaiis navigable by boats of 7, tons burden up to 
the junction of the Mujnaft whilst boats of smaller tonnage can go as 
far as Falakata in Jalpaigurl District. The Kaljani is a de«p stream 
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At the time of the settlement it was found that the average area of 
a jot was 37 acres, of a chuhdni holding 7 acres, of a ^r-chukdni 
5 acres, and of a daradaf-chukdni 3-I acres, while the lower giade 
holdings averaged between' 2^ and 2| acres. The quantity of land held 
on an average by the jotddr and not sublet to under-tenants is 10 acres. 
The rates per acre for cultivated land payable by the jotddrs vary from 
Rs. 1-14 to Rs. 3 for low lands, and from 15 annas to Rs. r-ii for 
high lands other than garden and homestead lands and lands on which 
the valuable betel-nut and tobacco crops are grown, for which special 
rates are fixed. The chukCmi rates are 35 per cent, in excess of the jot 
rates ; and where there are other holders below the ckukaniddr^ the 
cultivating ryot pays a rate of 60 per cent, in excess of the jot rate, the 
profit of 25 per cent, being divided between the chukdniddr and any 
other intermediate middlemen. 

The administration of excise is conducted on the same principles as 
those adopted in British territory. The State has its own excise de- 
partment, each subdivision is an excise circle, and the out-still system 
has been introduced. The greater portion of the excise revenue is 
derived from the duty and licence fees on gdnja and hemp drugs ; next 
in importance come the receipts from the sale of country spirit ; and 
a considerable amount is also realized from the duty and licence fees 
on opium. Poppy was formerly gro\vn and opium manufactured in 
the State ; but in 1867 the cultivation of poppy w^as prohibited, on 
the British Government agreeing to supply opium at cost price. The 
cultivation of gdnja has also been stopped, and the drug is obtained 
from the British 1 listrict of RajshShi. The stamp revenue is collected 
under special Acts passed by the State ('ouncil. It is mainly derived 
from judicial documentary and court-fee stamps ; copying-fee stamps 
and receipt stamps form a minor source of income. 1'he stamps last 
mentioned have only been in use since 1903. No customs or transit 
dues are levied, and there is no tax on salt. 

At Cooch Behar town and the subdivisional head-quarters of Din- 
hata and'^Matabhanp, and at Haldibari in the MekhUganj subdivision, 
there tow^n committees appointed by the State, consisting of official 
and non-official members in the proportion of two to one ; subject to 
the general control of the Council, the management of all matters 
ordinarily entrusted to municipalities rests in the hands of these bodies. 
The funds admini.stered by the town committees are derived mainly 
from chauktddri ^nd latrine taxes, supplemented by State grants. 

TlH^ maintenance of the Maharaja’s palace and of all public buildings 
and communications is in the hands of a Public Works department. 
The average annual outlay of the department is about lakhs, of 
W'hich £.bout Rs. 50,000 is devoted to the maintenance of communi 
cations. 
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rhe State employs 156 sepo^^s and smvars of all ranks for guard, 
orderly, and escort duties; these are under the command of the 
Superintendent of the State. 

The State contains 7 police stations or t\dnas. The strength of the 
force subordinate to the Superintendent of Police consists of 2 inspec- 
tors, II sub-inspectors, 24 head constables, and 262 constables, in 
addition to a rural and municipal police numbering respectively 1,571 
and 4j. The annual cost of the maintenance of the force averages 
P-s. 53,000, and the proportion of police to population is i to 4,079. 
The jail at Cooch Behar town has accommodation for 189 prisoners, 
in addition to which there are lock-ups at th(‘ other subdivisional 
head-quarters. 

Education has made considerable progress in recent years, and 
the number of persons able to read and write more than doubled 
between 1881 and iqoi ; in the latter year 5*9 per cent, of the popula- 
ti<m (ro*7 males and 0*4 females) were returned as literate. The 
number of pupils under instruction increased from 10,194 in 1892-3 to 
12,670 in 1901-2, in which year 26*2 per cent, of the boys and 0*36 
j>er cent, of the girls of school-going age were at sc hool. In 1903-4 
there were altogether 12,639 pupils under instruction, and the number 
of educational institution.s was 333, including one Arts college, 43 
secondary schools, 37 night schools, and .9 girls’ schools. The expendi- 
ture on education was Rs. 79,000, of which Rs. 44,000 was contributed 
by the State, the remainder being derived from fees and subscriptions. 
The principal institutions are the Victoria College and the State high 
school in Cooch Behar town, and eightj high schools at MatSbhanga, 
Mekhlfganj, and Dinhata. The control of educational matters rests 
with the Superintendent, who i.s assi.sted by an inspector and deputy- 
inspector of schools and circle pandits* 

The medical charge of the State is in the hands of a European Civil 
Surgeon, who has under him an assistant surgeon and a large staff of 
native doctors and compounders. The State contains (1903-4) 9 dis- 
pensaries, of which 8 have accommodation for in-patients^the most im- 
portant being the hospital at Cooch Behar tow^ \vith 36 Ofeds. At all 
these institutions the cases of 25,000 out-patients and i,oo^^s^j>atients 
were treated during the year, and 907 operations were performed. 
The cost of their maintenance was Rs. 34,000, all of which, except a 
small sum derived from the .sale of n^pdicines, was borne by the State. 

The annual number of vaccinations has been slowly inefreasing, and 
24,044 operations were performed in 1903-4 ; under recent legislation 
vaccination may be made compulsory within affected areas by notifica- 
tion in the State Gazette, ^ * 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Stafisticn/ Accovnt Bengal^ voL x (1876) ; 
Harendra Njrfiyan Chaiidhri, Cooch Behar State ((‘ooch Beliflr, T903). ) 
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COOCH BRHAR TOWN 


Cooch Beh&r Town. - Capital of Cooch Behar State, Bengal, and , 
the principal residence of the MahMja, situated in 26“ 20' N. and’ 
89® 27' E., on the Torsil rivej. Population (1901), 10,458. The tow'n 
is connected by the C'ooch BehSr State Railway with tfce Eastern Bengal 
State Railway system. It is well laid out, and lotfal affairs are managed 
by a town committee appointed by the Stale. 'I'he principal buildings 
are the Mahlraja’s palace, the courts, a hospital with 36 lieds, and the 
jail with accommodation for 189 pri.soners. The Victoria Colldj'e was 
established in 1887 and is affiliated to the Calcutta University. A State 
high school is also situated here. 

Coompta.— Town and tahiia in North Kanara District, Bombay. 
See Kum'i'a. 




